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CHAPTER  I 


DESIGN  AND  EXECUTION  OP  THE  STUDY 

In  planning  our  study  it  became  obvious  that  no  single  technique 
of  data  collection  would  suffice  to  cover  the  complex  subject  matter  which 
we  intended  to  Investigate.  It  also  seemed  that  several  techniques  had 
to  be  used  in  a somewhat  different  fashion  than  is  customary.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  chapter  is  as  much  to  share  with  the  reader  tho  intriguing 
research  problems  which  confronted  us  as  to  fulfill  the  conventional 
requirement  that  the  techniques  which  serve  as  the  source  of  new  knowledge 
be  carefully  delineated. 

A.  The  Problem  and  Its  Background 

The  chief  technical  problem  was  to  gain  information  about  an 
institutional  realm  whose  Inputs  are  not  recorded  in  any  systematic  way , 
and  to  relate  this  information  to  various  kinds  of  intellectual  outcomes. 
More  concretely,  it  was  a matter  of  measuring  the  numerous  social  con- 
ditions which  might  conceivably  impinge  on  the  production  of  research 
and  of  researchers  by  graduate  schools  of  education.  Fortunately,  we 
had  for  guidance  a certain  body  of  literature  on  the  organizational 
plight  of  educational  research.  Although  it  was  a sociological  perspec- 
tive which  initiated  our  study  of  the  social  organization  of  research, 
we  soon  discovered  that  a number  of  experts  had  preceded  us  in  focussing 
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on  what  one  writer  ha*  celled  the  "logistics"  of  educetlonel  research.1 


Thus,  we  found  that  articles  had  been  written  on  deficiencies  in  research 


training,  the  competing  demands  of  service,  teaching,  and  administ ration, 


ihe  need  for  interdisciplinary  work,  the  lack  of  facilities  and  resources, 

2 


and  so  forth.  In  our  monograph.  Organising  Educational  Research?  we  sought 
to  summarize  these  Impressions  of  experts  and  to  underscore  and  elaborate 


on  those  problems  which  we  felt  to  be  most  critical.  At  the  time,  how- 
ever, "hard"  data  was  very  much  lacking,  and  accordingly  we  subtitled 
our  monograph  an  exploration."  It  Is  doubtful  that  our  book  would  have 


been  as  wide  ranging  in  Its  treatment  of  the  organizational  problems  of 


research  If  it  had  been  undertaken  as  a strictly  documented  report  (or 


as  a project  proposal  replete  with  detailed  plans  for  the  testing  of 
hypotheses) • 


With  the  opportunity  provided  by  substantial  U.S.O.B.  funds 
to  follow  up  this  exploratory  work,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
being  obliged  to  substantiate  our  published  hypotheses  which  — in  the 
best  tradition  of  hypotheses  — were  broad  in  scope  and  largely  uninformed 


by  systematic  research  evidence,  which  at  that  time  simply  did  not  exist. 
While  we  were  somewhat  ahead  of  the  game  in  having  already  formulated 


the  major  dimensions  of  the  problem,  we  were  also  constrained  to 


systematically  pursue  lines  of  inquiry  which  were  drawn  up  in  moments  of 
speculative  zeal.  Only  gradually  did  it  become  apparent  that  we  had  set 


N.  L.  Gage,  New  Directions  in  Educational  Research,"  paper 
presented  at  the  New  York  State  Convocation  on  Educational  Research. 
October  26,  1962. 


. __U  J*?1  f.  Laz.raf.ld  and  San  D.  Si.ber,  Organizing  Educational 

Research,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. : Prentice-Hall,  1964.  The  study  reported 
in  this  publication  was  supported  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
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ourselves  a task  which  was  extremely  demanding.  TV er©  are  several  reasons 
for  the  complicated  nature  of  the  study. 

First,  we  realized  that  educational  research  was  conducted  with- 
in large-scale  social  organizations  whose  many  features  interact  in 
unknown  ways  on  the  sentiments  and  activities  of  the  participants.  So, 
we  had  to  obtain  measures  of  a large  variety  of  formal  organizational 
features  — for  examples,  size  and  selectivity  of  the  student  body, 
faculty-student  ratios,  administrative  arrangements  for  the  facilitation 
of  research,  relationships  with  other  divisions  of  the  university,  flnan- 
j cial  resources  and  their  allocation,  and  so  forth.  Also,  we  needed  to 

| assess  the  value  climate  of  these  institutions  as  reflected  in  the  dis- 

a 

ji 

t trlbutlon  of  attitude,  among  the  participant..  But  knowledge  of  organl- 

. rational  contexta  and  of  the  aentlaents  of  the  aeabera  were  by  no  aeana 

I 

| sufficient  — we  also  needed  to  know  what  people  did  and  how  many  did  it. 

Activities  related  to  research  training,  the  structure  of  influence  on 
styles  of  Intellectual  leadership,  and  extent  of  collaboration 
in  research  are  examples  of  this  third  type  of  information.  Further, 
we  needed  to  find  out  who  did  those  things:  their  training,  research  ex- 
periences, previous  positions  held,  and  so  forth.  Finally,  we  needed 
measures  of  institutional  outcomes,  such  as  research  activity,  quality 
°*  r®ee»rch,  and  the  number  of  graduates  who  enter  research  positions. 

In  sum,  there  gradually  emerged  five  major  classes  of  needed  information: 
organizational  resources  and  allocative  arrangements , value  climates, 
behaviors  and  interactions  among  participants,  attributes  of  participants, 
•nd  ins  t i tu t lonal  ou  tcomes • 

But  these  dimensions  comprise  only  one  set  of  conditions  imping- 
ing on  the  current  status  of  educational  research,  which  is  also  carried 
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on  within  an  historical  context.  We  were  acutely  aware  that  particular 
figures  and  events  had  shaped  the  development  of  educational  research, 
and  that  present  conditions  could  not  be  fully  understood  without  some 
Idea  o <f  the  main  trends  that  lay  behind  them.  Thus,  It  was  at  least 
necessary  to  plot  the  history  of  research  organizations  and  to  relate 
Intellectual  developments  to  the  shifting  social  context  of  education. 

In  light  of  the  failure  of  research  In  education  to  achieve  Institution- 
alisation for  fully  six  decades,  this  task  seemed  especially  vital  (and 
to  be  performed  adequately  In  Its  own  right) , 


The  techniques  which  were  finally  employed  included:  questionnaire 
surveys  of  education  deans,  research  coordinators,  directors  of  research 
units,  project  directors  in  units,  and  authors  of  published  research 
reports;  field  interviews  and  observations  of  selected  research  bureaus 
and  centers  and  of  the  work  of  professional  associations;  documentary 
analysis  of  materials  solicited  through  the  questionnaires;  content 
analysis  of  school  of  education  catalogues,  research  articles  published 
in  1964,  and  research  proposals  submitted  to  the  Cooperative  Research 
Program,  U.S.O.B.;  secondary  analysis  of  survey  data  collected  in 
related  studies;  and  historical  library  research.  And  perhaps  we  should 
mention  too  the  practice  of  writing  and  widely  disseminating  project 
memoranda  on  selected  aspects  of  the  study,  which  yielded  valuable 
feedback  from  far-flung  correspondents.  Although  not  technically  a mode 
of  research,  the  information  that  was  garnered  in  this  way  added  a good 
deal  to  our  stock  of  knowledge.  Let  us  look  for  a moment  at  the  con- 
tribution made  by  each  of  these  techniques. 
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1.  Questionnaire  Survey 

The  survey  of  cleans  provided  Information  about  Institutional 
policies  as  well  as  measurements  of  fonoal  organizational  dimensions. 

The  questionnaire  for  coordinators  (and  for  deans  where  coordinators  did 
not  exist)  yielded  detailed  data  about  such  things  as  numbers  of  re— 
searchers  and  field  service  workers,  numbers  of  collaborative  and 
individual  projects,  disciplinary  composition  of  teams,  financial  re- 
sources, and  research  topics  under  Investigation  outside  of  research 
bureaus . The  purpose  of  collecting  Information  about  research  outside 
of  bureaus  was,  of  course,  to  enable  us  to  compare  bureau  and  non-bureau 
research.  Further,  since  the  coordinators  were  themselves  an 
arrangement"  for  facilitating  research,  we  asked  them  to  report  their 
own  activities  and  styles  of  leadership,  how  the  position  was  precipi- 
tated, who  was  responsible  for  setting  It  up,  and  how  long  it  had  been 
in  existence.  Thus,  the  surveys  of  deans  and  of  coordinators  were  de- 
signed to  serve  three  purposes:  to  Inform  us  about  the  Institution 

as  a whole,  to  Inform  us  about  the  research  activities  outside  of 

bureaus,  and  to  give  us  some  Idea  about  the  arrangement  of  "research 
coordinator. " 

7116  jurvey  of  directors  of  research  units  was  Intended  to  cover 
as  many  facets  of  these  organizations  as  could  be  reported  through  the 
eyes  of  one  man  — the  director.  Policies,  leadership  styles,  functions 
of  the  organization,  training  of  students  In  research,  and  even  some 
historical  data  about  the  bureaus  were  among  the  many  pieces  of  infor- 
mation gleaned  from  these  questionnaires.  Particularly  challenging  was 
the  problem  of  making  observations  with  mailed  questionnaires  which 
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are  ordinarily  reserved  for  field  work.  For  example,  a field  observe:? 
would  naturally  seek  to  characterize  a director's  "style"  of  leadership. 
Our  task  was  to  Invent  indicators  of  "style"  which  could  be  used  in  a 
questionnaire.  The  Measurement  of  other  global  features  of  the  organi- 
sation posed  similar  problems  in  the  transference  of  observational  pro- 
tocols into  a questionnaire  format  — that  is,  in  developing  what  we  have 
called  th.  lnatltutlonal  qu.gtlonnalr.. 

The  institutional  questionnaire  as  a research  tool  for  the 
statistical  study  of  organizations  is  very  poorly  developed  in  the 
social  sciences.  Ordinarily,  survey  researchers  have  been  content  to 
measure  the  main  formal  features  of  organizations.  But  since  our  job  was 
to  understand  the  characteristics  of  Innovations  in  the  organization  of 
higher  education,  it  was  not  enough  to  measure  characteristics  which  the 
innovation  shared  with  other  organizations.  For  example,  the  directors 
of  research  units  are  not  solely  administrators  and  not  solely  scholars  — 

3 

one  might  rather  call  them  "managerial  scholars •"  How  these  two  statuses 
are  combined  to  fill  the  power  vacuum  between  specialists  in  adminis- 
tration and  specialists  in  scholarship  in  the  university  is  a subject  of 
considerable  import.  Because  systematic  knowledge  about  this  unique 
status  is  lacking,  we  were  obliged  to  explore  as  many  facets  of  the  role 
as  occurred  to  us.  Obviously,  the  conventional  questionnaire  which  seeks 
to  measure  known  organizational  features  was  not  adequate.  Further,  in 
order  to  treat  our  data  statistically,  we  could  not  rely  completely  upon 
free -answer  questions;  and  so,  the  unfocussed,  exploratory  type  of  format 

3 

The  felicitous  term  "managerial  scholar,"  which  serves  as  the 
title  of  Chapter  V» was  suggested  to  us  by  «Tohn  Blue,  U.6.O.X.,  Dept, 
of  Health,  Sduoatlon,  and  Welfare. 
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— n0t  Wh°lly  ,UitBbl°  *lther-  W*  *>  not  lay  claim  to  having  solved 
all  the  problems  which  Institutional  que.tlonn.lrs.  pose,  but  - f..i 

confident  In  having  identified  difficulties  which  few  previous  invos- 
tigatorn  have  been  forced  to  conteeplate. 

A special  problem  growing  out  of  the  length  and  complexity  of 
the  questionnaire  for  dean,  and  coordinator.  «.  how  to  administer  this 
somewhat  cumbersome  Instrument.  On  the  one  hand,  we  felt  that  inter- 
view. would  be  inappropriate  since  w.  needed  to  collect  statistical 
data  that  required  some  time  for  the  respondent,  to  compile;  but  the 
length  and  detail  of  the  questionnaire,  also  made  it  unreasonable  to 


expect  returns  by  mail,  especially  since  the  topic  of  research  arrange- 
ment. would  not  »eem  very  pertinent  to  some  deans.  Hence,  some  sort  of 


Personal  contact  seemed  necessary.  We  therefore  commissioned  Junior 
faculty  members  (and  a few  graduate  student.)  in  sociology  in  most  of 
the  universities  to  carry  out  the  following  assignment:  identify  the 
appropriate  respondent,  explain  the  purpose,  of  the  study,  answer  any 
questions  about  completion  of  the  questionnaire,  obtain  the  completed 
form  on  a return  visit,  check  it  over  for  complete  answers,  and  forw.nl 

It  to  our  office.  In  sum,  we  adopted  a method  of  data  collection  which 
lies  between  interviewing  and  mailed  questionnaires. 

As  far  as  we  know,  no  account  exists  of  the  issues  that  are 
raised  by  this  method  of  administering  questionnaire.  And  since  there 
is  increasing  interest  among  social  scientist,  in  the  study  of  large 
number,  of  organizations  (and  especially  in  the  study  of  school.)  we 
thought  it  might  be  worthwhile  to  report  our  experience,  with  field 
representative,  in  some  detail.  Accordingly,  we  have  discussed  this 
method  of  field  work  in  Appendix  > of  the  present  report. 
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A second  problem  which  confronted  us  grew  out  of  our  plans  to 
make  simultaneous  observations  of  participants  at  different  levels  of 
the  organization*  Originally  we  were  mainly  concerned  with  studying 
research  units,  and  particularly  their  directors.  But  In  order  to  under- 
stand t hib  nature  of  work  In  these  units,  we  decided  It  was  necessary  to 
learn  a good  deal  about  their  environment  for  two  reasons:  (1)  to  see 
how  the  character  of  the  larger  Institution  affected  the  work  of  Its 
sub-units;  and  (2)  to  compare  bureau  research  with  non-bureau  research. 
(In  the  present  report,  we  mainly  present  our  latter  observations.) 

Thus,  we  had  to  design  questionnaires  for  deans  and  coordinators  which 
not  only  measured  the  value  climate  of  the  schools  of  education  and  the 
policies  of  deans,  but  which  afforded  information  of  the  same  sort 
collected  for  bureaus.  Since  research  units  are  relatively  small-scale 
organizations,  we  did  not  anticipate  any  problems  In  studying  their 
internal  ecology.  But  the  collection  of  the  same  kinds  of  Information 
about  the  much  larger  environment  forced  us  to  be  highly  selective  In 
choosing  Items  for  presentation  to  the  deans  and  coordinators.  And  In 
many  instances,  the  respondents  were  unable  to  provide  the  Information 
requested.  As  one  dean  replied  who  returned  an  uncompleted  question- 
naire, ''if  the  purpose  of  the  questionnaire  is  to  determine  how  much  of 
this  type  of  information  the  dean  of  a large  school  of  education  has  at 
his  fingertips,  then  the  point  Is  well  made."  In  effect,  In  order  to 
make  simultaneous  observations  of  bureaus  and  their  environments,  we 
ran  the  risk  of  sample  mortal ity%  (Another  set  of  issues  concerned  the 
appropriate  occasions  for  relational  questions,  or  questions  which  refer 
to  relationships  among  respondents.) 
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One  way  of  testing  the  value  of  our  questionnaires  Intended  for 
directors  of  research  units  was  to  visit  them  personally  after  trying 
to  characterize  their  organizations  and  styles  of  work  on  the  basis  of 
their  replies  In  the  questlonnarles.  Hence,  we  made  several  field  trips 
to  units  which  represented  a variety  of  types:  Research  and  Develop- 

ment Centers,  Institutional  research  units.  Informal  teams  with  limited 


resources,  large,  well-financed  institutes  which  specialize  in  an  area 
of  research,  and  more  traditional  bureaus  which  are  engaged  in  both 
research  and  service.  Among  other  things,  we  Invited  the  reaction  of 


bureau  directors  to  our  typology  of  formal  leadership,  telling  them 
where  they  fell  in  the  typology  and  then  asking  them  to  comment  on 
the  validity  of  the  measure.  We  also  presented  them  with  a hypothetical 
statement  concerning  the  unique  intellectual  opportunities  afforded  by 
the  directorship  of  a research  unit,  and  then  solicited  their  reaction. 
Another  approach  employed  in  the  field  Interviews  was  to  ask  questions 
which  were  omitted  from  the4  questionnaires,  but  which  seemed  important 
for  testing  certain  in texp  rotations  of  the  survey  results,  which  we  had 
already  begun  to  analyse,  (other  contributions  of  the  field  trips  to 
the  analysis  of  the  survey  data  will  be  presented  below  when  we  discuss 
the  integration  of  the  various  techniques.)  In  sum,  the  field  trips 
were  undertaken  to  validate  and  probe  the  limits  of  our  institutional 
questionnaire  designed  for  directors  of  research  units. 
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3.  Documentary  analysis 


Th«  qufitlonnilrei  were  also  supplemented  by  documents  of 
various  kinds  which  we  solicited  through  the  questionnaires  and  through 
representatives#  Annual  reports  of  Institutes,  research 
reports,  histories  of  schools  of  education,  and  vitae  on  coordinators 
and  directors  of  research  units  were  the  main  kinds  of  materials 
collected#  Also,  some  Institutions  made  available  self -surveys  of 
research  activities  and  placement  of  graduate  students,  which  documents 
provided  statistical  evidence  that  supplemented  pertinent  questions  in 
the  questionnaires.  And  of  course  these  materials  helped  prepare  us 
for  our  field  trips. 

Content  analysis  of  school  catalogues 

Another  supplemental  source  of  Information  was  supplied  by 
S***10^*  of  schools  of  education.  Rather  than  expect  the  deans  and 
coordinators  to  tell  us  how  many  research  courses  were  offered  in 
various  divisions  of  the  school  ~ which  was  a vital  piece  of  Infor- 
mation if  we  wished  to  study  research  training  — we  studied  the  course 
descriptions  in  catalogues.  This  task  provided  us  with  measures  of 
opportunities  for  coursework  of  various  kinds,  which  we  could  then  com- 
pare with  the  benefits  of  apprenticeship  In  our  study  of  the  production 
of  "primary  researchers"  (Chapter  VII). 

5*  8*udy  of  research  proposals  and  articles 

Since  we  were  primarily  concerned  with  the  organisation  of  re- 
search, xm  were  constrained  to  oollect  most  of  our  information  from  the 
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leaders  of  organ!? ations . Having  adopted  this  approach,  we  stood  in 
danger  of  biasing  information  about  educational  researchers  at  large • 
Thus,  we  selected  a 20  per  cent  sample  of  research  propesals  submitted 
to  the  U.S.O.B,  from  1956-63,  which  was  the  life  span  of  the  Coopera- 
tive Research  Program  at  the  time  our  study  commenced.  By  classifying 
the  proposals  according  to  major  organizational  dimensions  (bureau 
versus  Independent  research,  and  education  versus  non-education  depart- 
ments) , we  were  able  to  extend  the  scope  of  our  study  to  the  field  at 
large.  In  addition,  we  sent  a postcard  questionnaire  to  all  authors  of 
published  empirical  research  articles  appearing  in  some  forty  journals 
in  1964,  The  postcard  Inquired  whether  the  author  had  been  a student 
or  a professional,  associated  with  a research  unit  or  not,  in  a school 
of  education  or  located  elsewhere,  mainly  engaged  in  teaching  or  in 
research,  his  specialty,  and  whether  the  article  was  part  of  his 
dissertation,  Ute  then  content— analysed  the  articles  themselves  accord- 
ing to  topic,  methods,  the  group  studied,  sample  size,  and  study-design, 
(All  of  the  questions  in  the  postcard  referred  to  the  time  when  the 
research  was  undertaken.  Appendix  D presents  the  results  of  this 
survey  in  summary,  statistical  form.  Some  of  the  major  findings  are 
referred  to  in  the  text  of  the  report,) 


6.  Previous  surveys  and  historical  data 


The  perusal  of  previous  surveys  and  of  the  historical  lltera- 
tUre  gave  us  a much  needed  time  perspective.  As  mentioned  earlier, 
educational  research  has  a rather  lengthy  history.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  some  of  the  research  units  in  our  study  have  existed  for  almost 
half  a century.  These  considerations  prompted  us  to  seek  historical 
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diita  about  the  founding  and  development  of  research  units,  and  about 
trends  in  the  activities  of  these  units  over  the  past  forty  years. 

Since  many  of  the  units  which  were  founded  in  the  past  no  longer  exist, 
quite  clearly  we  could  not  rely  upon  historical  questions  in  our  current 
surveys  if  we  wished  to  disclose  trends  among  all  units  which  have  ever 
existed  in  graduate  schools  of  education.  Accordingly,  we  turned  to 
several  surveys  conducted  periodically  over  the  past  forty  years.  When 
we  collected  the  published  reports  of  these  surveys,  we  found  that  the 
investigators  had  listed  the  waits  by  name.  This  suggested  the  feasibil- 
ity of  computing  the  birth  and  death  rates  of  research  units,  Ifceee 
results  also  proved  of  some  value,  particularly  in  demonstrating  the 

"marginal it y"  of  research  units  as  reflected  in  their  high  mortality  rate 
over  the  years. 

The  use  of  past  surveys  to  disclose  historical  trends  is  not 
unusual  in  the  field  of  public  opinion  research,  although  much  greater 
use  could  be  made  of  this  historical  technique  than  has  been  customary,4 
Our  comparison  of  past  social  bookkeeping  surveys  raises  the  possibility 
of  studying  organizational  change  as  well  as  opinion  change  in  this 
fashion,  if  we  were  able  to  find  four  surveys  of  research  units  in 
schools  of  education  conducted  since  1027,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  studies  of  more  salient  features  of  the  universities  exist  which 
could  be  quite  valuable  in  studying  innovations  in  higher  education, 

(And  in  addition  to  these  four  statistical  studies,  there  were  at  least 
two  studies  of  research  units  in  the  past  ten  years  based  upon  field 
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observations  and  interviews) • We  are  well  aware,  however,  that  much 
more  work  needs  to  be  done  on  the  design  and  dissemination  of  social 
bookkeeping  studies  on  special  institutional  topics,  as  well  as  on  the 
integration  of  social  bookkeeping  with  analytical  work. 

C.  The  Integration  of  Techniques 

Hi*  integration  of  roaenrch  methods  in  social  science  has  been 
hampered  by  disciplinary  boundaries  and,  within  dlsclpllnea,  by  sub- 
cultural boundaries  which  have  grown  up  around  various  techniques. 
Survey  researchers  consider  their  data  more  “hard"  than  the  observa- 
tions of  field  workers,  and  the  latter  consider  their  data  more  "rich." 
Content  analysts  have  persuaded  themselves  that  they  are  essentially 
studying  the  "culture"  of  a group,  and  that  the  social  structure  of 
communication  or  the  impact  which  it  has  on  the  reception  of  communi- 
cations is  of  secondary  Importance.  Historiographers  regard  the  tech- 
niques of  contemporary  social  science  as  promoting  the  collection  of 
trivia,  while  social  science  technicians  feel  that  historians  Ignore 
the  statistical  assumptions  which  underlie  attempts  to  generalize  about 
human  behavior.  Sociometrlsts  are  more  psychologically  oriented  than 
any  of  the  methodological  sub-groupings  mentioned  above.  Consequently, 
the  opportunity  to  explore  the  integration  of  techniques  and  to  compare 
their  distinctive  contributions  to  a single  investigation  are 
exceedingly  rare.  The  topic  of  methodological  sub-cultures  is  too 
large  to  enter  into  here,  but  the  Issues  Milch  are  raised  are  as  much 

a part  of  the  culture  of  social  science  as  the  substantive  content  of 
various  disciplines « 
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As  a consequence  of  employing  a variety  of  research  met'Hla* 
we  gained  sore  insight  into  the  difficulties  and  the  value  of 
integrating  techniques*  On  the  problematic  side*  for  example*  we  were 
faced  with  the  difficult  decision  of  when  to  carry  out  field  work*  If 
field  work  were  conducted  prior  to  scanning  the  questionnaires,  we 
night  fail  to  ask  the  nost  pertinent  questions  of  the  respondents*  But 
if  it  were  conducted  after  processing  and  analysis  of  questionnaires* 
there  simply  night  not  be  enough  time  to  make  trips  to  bureaus*  and 
our  observations  would  not  coincide  witlli  the  period  when  the  question- 
naires were  completed,  (It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  lapse  of 
tine  between  the  execution  of  a iyge-siiale  survey  and  the  perusal  of 
analytical  tabulations  may  range  from  a few  months  to  as  srjoh  as  two 
years*  In  the  present  study*  the  design  of  new  questionnaires  for 
successive  waves  of  distribution  to  different  respondents  created  a 
gap  of  almost  two  years  between  the  first  returns  fi-os  deans  and 
detailed  analysis  of  their  responses*  Our  field  work*  however*  wae 
conducted  among  directors  of  research  units  rather  than  among  deans* 

The  lapse  of  time  between  our  survey  of  directors  and  examination  of 
results  waa  about  a year*)  We  eventually  decided  to  poatpone  the  major 
field  trlpa  until  after  the  surveye  had  been  completed  and  processed* 
although  a faw  trips  were  made  for  special  purposes  throughout  the 
duration  of  the  study* 

Since  field  work  is  almost  never  done  after  the  completion  of 
a survey*  it  is  quite  important  to  note  some  of  the  contributions  of. 
this  unconventional  arrangement*  Briefly*  lit  survey  data  contributed 
to  the  field  work  in  the  following  ways: 


Identification  of  the  main  types  of  research  units  provided  a 
sampling  frame  for  the  site  visits; 

puzzling  or  provocative  replies  to  questionnaires  suggested 
questions  for  particular  Interviewees; 

statistical  relationships  and  their  tentative  Interpretation 
helped  focus  the  Interviews  on  certain  problem  areas; 

basic  organizational  lnfoimatlon  from  the  questionnaires  made 
It  unnecessary  to  take  up  time  In  the  Interview  or  to  Jeopard- 
ise rapport  by  burdening  the  Interviewee  with  standard  organi- 
zational questions; 

questions  which  were  omitted  from  the  questionnaire,  but  which 
on  later  reflection  or  analysis  of  results  turned  out  to  be 
Important,  were  suggested  for  the  Interviews* 

*nie  field  work.  In  turn,  contributed  to  our  further  treatment  of  the 
survey  data  In  the  following  ways: 


modifications  of  existing  typologies  and  Indices  were  sun- 
gested; 

new  Interpretations  of  statistical  results  were  provided 

especially  with  respect  to  the  bearing  of  historical  events  on 
current  situations; 

the  :Lmportance  of  describing  the  units  according  to  certain 
major  dimensions  was  borne  home  by  the  variegated  nature  of 
the  units  which  we  visited* 

Our  study  also  afforded  the  chance  to  Integrate  historical  and 
*urvey  methods.  There  were  three  ways  in  which  eurveys  added  to  our 
historical  knowledge*  First,  as  mentioned  earlier,  we  used  several 
past  surveys  of  research  units  to  establish  historical  trends  in  the 
balance  between  research  and  service,  and  to  study  founding  and 
mortality  rates  of  units.  Second,  our  own  questionnaires  and  inter- 
views were  quite  useful  in  obtaining  historical  data.  For  example, 
our  case  histories  of  selected  research  units  in  Chapter  VI  were  drawn 
partly  from  the  questionnaires  and  field  Interviews  and  partly  from 
existing  documents.  lnfoimatlon  from  these  various  sources  was 
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carefully  Interwoven  for  each  case  history*  Further,  the  main  source 
for  our  notion  of  the  substantial  effeot  of  directors  on  the  develop- 

»ent  of  their  units  was  the  questionnaire;  and  particularly  the 
question; 

Ifould  you  briefly  describe  any  highly  significant  turning 
points  In  the  course  of  the  unit's  history  — for  example,  the 
appolntnent  of  a new  director  with  different  Ideas  about  the 
program , the  Influx  of  new  funds,  the  appointment  of  a new 

president  or  dean,  the  beginning  of  an  Important  new  research 
project,  etc? 

Ihis  usage  of  surveys  for  historical  information,  then,  was  based  on 
questions  which  specifically  focussed  upon  past  events.  But  there  was 
* J&iSS  An  which  the  questionnaires  provided  historical  data 
through  tabulations  according  to  the  age  of  the  research  units  and 
of  the  position  of  research  coordinator.  By  classifying  the  units 
according  to  age,  for  example,  we  were  able  to  discern  certain  trends 
in  organisational  types.  The  interpretations of  these  statistical 
trends  were  then  reinforced  by  information  collected  in  the  field 
interviews  about  the  reasons  for  changes  in  policy,  and  through  library 
researoh  on  the  development  of  educational  research  In  general.  Inter- 
pretations based  upon  all  three  of  these  historical  usages  of  surveys 
entailed  a weaving  together  of  survey  results,  documentary  analysis, 
and  library  research. 

Technical  Information  about  the  Distribution 
Bjturn  of  Questionnaires 

In  obtaining  the  names  of  research  units  and  of  coordinators, 
we  sent  form  letters  to  all  deans  (or  chairmen)  of  graduate  schools 
(or  departments)  of  education  which  awarded  the  doctorate  in  1963-64, 
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exclusive  of  technological  schools*  Thsrs  were  107  such  schools  at 
that  tins*  Ths  latter,  which  appears  in  Appendix  B,  requested  the 
deans  to  examine  the  names  of  research  units  drawn  from  our  earlier 
study  and  to  indicate  whether  these  units  still  existed,  and  to  list 
any  additional  units*  (Research  units  were  described  as  bureaus, 
institutes,  centers,  laboratories,  etc*,  affiliated  with  the  graduate 
program  in  education  and  engaged  in  research*)  We  also  asked  for  the 
names  of  "the  Coordinator  or  Director  of  the  entire  faculty  research 
program  in  education,  if  such  a position  exists";  and  "the  Chalxman  of 
any  faculty  research  committee  in  education,  if  such  a group  exists*" 

Ail  of  the  deans  or  department  heads  responded  to  this  initial 
form  letter*  Thirty-eight  coordinators  who  were  named  by  the  deans, 
which  Included  a few  committee  chairmen  where  coordinators  did  not 
exist,  were  sent  the  questionnaires  for  coordinators*  Returns  were 
received  from  five  committee  chairmen  without  coordinators  in  their 
schools  and  twenty-six  coordinators  or  directors  of  faculty  research* 
For  convenience,  in  the  report  we  refer  to  these  thirty-one  individuals 
who  are  chiefly  or  solely  responsible  for  faculty  research  as  "coordi- 
nators*" The  return  rate  of  completed  questionnaires  for  these 
individuals  was  82  per  oent* 

Two  types  of  questionnaires  were  designed  for  deans*  If  no 
coordinator  existed  in  the  school,  then  the  dean  received  a long  form 
which  included  the  items  in  the  coordinators'  questionnaire;  if  a 
coordinator  did  exist,  the  dean  received  a short  form  which  focussed 
on  policy  matters,  although  some  statistical  lnfoimation  which  we  felt 
the  deans  would  be  best  able  to  supply  was  also  requested*  Of  the 
deans  without  coordinators,  65  per  oent  returned  useable  questionnaires; 
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of  the  downs  with  coordinators,  74  par  oont  re turned  useable  question- 
naires* Urns,  our  returns  represent  68  per  cent  of  all  deans  or  chair- 
men of  graduate  schools  or  departments  of  education  in  1963-84*  Since 
there  were  eight  coordinators  who  returned  questionnaires  from  schools 
whore  deans  did  not  return  questionnaires , adding  these  eight  coordi- 
nators yields  a total  of  81  sohools  of  education  represented  in  the 
study,,  or  76  per  cent  of  tho  schools  which  awarded  the  doctorate  in 
1963-64*  In  view  of  the  length  and  complexity  of  the  questionnaire, 
the  fact  that  university  administrators  are  quite  busy,  and  the  dili- 
gence of  our  field  representatives,  we  feel  that  the  return  rate  is 
quite  high* 

It  is  less  easy  to  say  what  proportion  of  the  directors  of 
research  units"  returned  questionnaires,  since  we  have  no  way  of 
knowing  how  many  of  tho  "units"  named  by  the  deans  were  actually  doing 
empirical  research,  were  more  than  informal  teams  of  investigators,  or 
even  existed  in  more  than  letterhead  form,  for  that  matter*  Uhless 
the  unit  named  by  the  dean  was  definitely  known  to  us  from  our  earlier 
study  as  strictly  a service,  a clinical,  or  a teaching  facility,  we 
sent  a questionnaire  to  the  head  of  the  unit*  In  all,  133  question- 
naires were  mailed  to  directors  of  units*  Kighty-four  (or  63  per  cent) 
of  the  units  returned  questionnaires  or  replied  by  letter*  Twenty 
(or  24  per  cent)  of  these  returns  proved  either  not  to  be  research 
units  (but  rather  clinical,  teaching,  service,  or  administrative  units) 
or  were  found  not  to  be  affiliated  with  the  school  or  department  of 
education*  This  yielded  a total  of  64  useable  questionnaires  from 
directors  of  research  units  in  education*  An  examination  of  the  names 
of  the  units  which  did  not  respond  revealed  that  virtually  all  of  them 
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Wtr*  *•  testing,  service,  study  council , laboratory,  or 

counsel ling  facilities*  Hanes,  so  faal  rather  confident  in  having 
obtained  useable  questionnaires  fro®  approximately  nine  out  of  ten 
empirical  research  units  affiliated  with  graduate  schools  or  depart- 
ments of  education*  Ibis  figure,  however,  must  remain  an  educated 
guess* 

At  least  two  follow-up  letters  were  sent  to  each  respondent 

who  failed  to  reply  to  our  Initial  distribution  of  questionnaires*  In 

the  ease  of  deans  and  coordinators,  field  representatives  in  most  of 

the  schools  were  Instructed  to  make  return  calls;  and  in  a few  cases, 

representatives  who  had  been  unsuccessful  were  replaced  by  alternates* 

(Our  experiences  with  field  representatives  are  reported  in  detail  in 
Appendix  B*) 

To  sum  up,  our  questionnaire  returns  represent  68  per  cent  of 
the  deans  or  chalreen  of  graduate  schools  or  departments  in  education 
"hich  granted  the  doctorate  in  1903-64;  82  per  cent  of  the  individuals 
chiefly  or  solely  responsible  for  the  faculty  research  pregram  (which 
together  with  the  deans  represents  76  per  cent  of  the  schools) ; and 
approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  research  units  affiliated  with 
graduate  programs  in  education*  (The  questionnaires  designed  for  deans 
without  coordinators,  for  coordinators,  and  for  unit  directors  are 
presented  in  Appendix  P*) 
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CHAPTER  II 

VALUE  CLIMATES  AMD  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  RESEARCH 

Complex  organizations  make  varied  demands  upon  their  members , 
especially  when  there  Is  a low  level  of  specialization  according  to  the 
tasks  which  need  to  be  performed.  Organizations  also  allocate  resources 
In  ways  which  emphasize  certain  goals  while  playing  down  others.  Insti- 
tutional goals  and  resources  affect  both  the  quality  and  the  amount  of 
effort  devoted  to  various  roles.  Hence,  to  understand  the  barriers  to 
the  advancement  of  educational  research,  It  Is  not  sufficient  to  pay 
attention  to  the  intellectual  or  theoretical  content  of  research,  as 
vitally  Important  as  this  topic  may  be.  The  study  of  organizational 

setting  Is  at  least  as  Important.  This  point  can  be  made  more  concrete 
by  an  example. 

A recurrent  theme  In  this  report  is  the  potential  and  often 

V 

manifest  conflict  between  the  pursuit  of  different  goals  within  schools 
of  education.  While  schools  vary  in  the  emphasis  placed  on  the 
functions  of  teaching,  research,  and  servloe  as  obligations  of  the 
faculty,  virtually  all  of  the  schools  are  responsible  in  some  measure 
for  all  three  1 unctions.  Since  the  same  personnel  are  often  engaged 
in  each  of  these  task-areas,  It  Is  obvious  that  resources  and  commit- 
ments are  sometimes  strained.  When  we  asked  the  deans,  research 
coordinators  and  directors  of  research  units  to  check  what  they  con- 
sidered the  major  hindrances  to  the  advancement  of  educational  research, 
a majority  of  each  type  of  respondent  checked:  "Amounts  of  teaching, 

administrative,  and  other  non-research  duties  connected  with  jobs  held 
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by  people  In  education."  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  four  hindrances  moat 
frequently  mentioned  by  deans,  coordinators,  and  unite  directors  alike 
were  organizational  hindrances:  financial  support,  non- research  duties, 
kinds  and  amount  of  organisation  provisions  for  research,  and  the 
quality  of  research  training.  Hie  quality  of  research  techniques  and 
the  problems  chosen  for  Investigation  — two  major  Intellectual  short- 
comings — followed  fifth  and  sixth  in  order  of  frequency  of  citation 
as  major  hindrances.  (Appendix  C,  Table  1,  shows  the  proportion  of 
respondents  who  checked  each  of  fifteen  possible  hindrances.)1  Many 
of  the  administrative  arrangements  for  the  conduct  of  research  are 
called  Into  being  precisely  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  research  In  its 
competition  for  scarce  resources.  Research  bureaus,  for  example,  are 
often  conceived  as  functional  alternatives  to  teaching  departments 
as  locales  for  research.  The  practice  of  reducing  teaching  loads  or  of 
granting  leaves  of  absence  for  research  Is  also  aimed  at  protecting  the 
researcher  from  the  Intrusion  of  other  duties.  Even  the  formal  relation- 
ships which  professional  schools  establish  with  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences  may  be  viewed  as  mechanisms  for  safeguarding  the  Integrity  of 
scholarship  within  a context  which  requires  the  pursuit  of  more  Immedi- 
ate professional  goals. 

We  would  not  wish  to  overemphasize  the  confllctual  aspect  of 
the  situation  In  this  Illustration  of  the  Important  bearing  on  research 
of  the  organizational  context.  Indeed,  It  Is  often  claimed  that  teaching, 
research,  and  service  roles  are  mutually  augmentlve.  This 


Hie  hindrances  presented  in  this  question  were  formatted  by 
David  B.  Wilder  on  the  basis  of  extensive  field  work  caroled  out  in 
connection  with  the  Carnegie  study  of  reading  experts.  See  "The 
Reading  Experts:  A Case  Study  of  the  Failure  to  Institutionalize 

an  Applied  Science  of  Education,"  (Fh.D.  dissertation,  Columbia,  1066.) 
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is  an  important  question  which  can  only  be  settled  by  empirical  inquiry. 
(The  alleged  contribution  of  field  service  to  research  will  be  discussed 
in  Chapter  VI  where  we  explore  the  interaction  of  service  and  research 
in  some  detail.  And  the  integration  of  teaching  and  research  will  be 
touched  upon  in  a later  portion  of  the  next  chapter.)  But  the  reason 
for  raising  these  points  here  is  to  'emind  the  reader  that  the  goal  of 
producing  significant  educational  research  has  to  he  examined  within  an 
institutional  setting  which  contains  other  goals  and  which  has  limited 
resources  at  its  disposal. 

The  objective  of  this  and  the  following  chapter  is  to  familiar- 
ise the  reader  with  the  main  organizational  features  of  schools  of 
education  which  affect  the  performance  of  research.  The  present  chapter 
is  mainly  concerned  with  innovations  which  are  directly  related  to  the 
promotion  or  facilitation  of  research;  while  the  following  chapter  will 
focus  on  major  institutional  mechanisms  which  may  be  used  in  such  a way 
*-8to  benetlt  the  research  program,  namely,  recruitment  and  relation- 
ships with  departments  outside  of  education.  In  the  course  of  intro- 
ducing hese  features,  we  shall  refer  to  subsequent  parts  of  the  report 
where  we  deal  with  selected  issues  in  more  detail.  Thus,  the  two 

chapters  will  also  serve  as  a sort  of  Baedeker  for  the  remainder  of 
the  report. 

The  present  chapter  begins  with  a discussion  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  goals  and  of  influence  upon  goals  among  various  groups  associ- 
ated with  the  university.  Next,  we  describe  the  array  of  administrative 
arrangements  for  the  promotion  and  conduct  of  research.  Because  we  take 
up  the  subject  of  research  units  in  considerable  detail  in  Chapters  IV 
and  V,  we  shall  not  presently  have  much  to  say  about  this  particular 
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arrangement.  A good  deal  of  attention  will  foe  paid  to  the  new  role  of 
faculty  reaearch  coordinator,  however.  The  chapter  la  rounded  out  with 
a brief  discussion  of  the  deans'  and  coordinators'  plans  and  dreams  for 
further  development  of  research. 


Value  Climates  — The  Distribution  of  Goals  and  of 
Influence  on  Goals 


The  statuses  responsible  for  the  governance  and  performance  of 

professional  roles  In  schools  of  education  differ  widely  In  their 

emphasis  on  educational  research  as  an  obligation  of  the  faculty.  Most 

often  It  Is  the  dean  of  the  graduate  faculties  who  ranks  research  above 

teaching  or  service,  and  least  often  It  Is  the  faculty  of  education. 

These  conclusions  are  based  on  the  replies  of  the  deans  of  schools  of 

education  to  the  following  question: 

Graduate  schools  or  departments  of  education  vary  according 
to  the  rank  order  of  field  service,  teaching,  and  research 
as  responsibilities  of  the  faculty.  There  may  also  be  dis- 
agreement within  the  same  school  about  the  relative  emphases 
that  should  be  placed  on  these  activities.  To  the  best  of 
your  knowledge,  how  would  the  groups  listed  below  rank  the 
three  activities  in  your  school? 

Ofe  informed  the  respondents  in  a brief  note  that  the  term  "research” 
was  being  used  here  to  signify  "empirical  research,”  as  distinguished 
from  field  services  and  library  research.”)  Subsequently,  we  asked 
the  deans  to  identify  the  groups  which  exercised  most  Influence  in  the 
institution's  current  balance  of  emphasis  between  the  three  functions: 


There  are  many  forces,  both  Inside  and  outside  schools  of 
education,  which  shape  their  goals.  In  your  Judgment,  which 
of  the  following  groups  most  affected  the  balance  of  emphasis 
between  teaching,  field  service  and  research  in  your  insti- 
tution, either  directly  or  indirectly,  during  the  past  five 
years?  (Please  check  no  more  than  five.) 
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The  groups  which  were  listed  in  these  two  questions,  together 
with  the  replies  of  the  deans,  are  presented  in  Table  2.1.  Wo  have 
ranked  the  groups  according  to  the  formal  hierarchy  of  authority, 
beginning  with  the  trustees  and  moving  down  through  the  hierarchy  to 
the  faculty  members.  In  the  lower  part  of  Table  2.1  we  have  added 
public  school  systems  and  funding  agencies  outside  the  university. 

What  is  quite  clear  in  the  left-hand  column  of  Table  2.1  is 
that  groups  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  hierarchy  de-emphasize 
research.  Thus,  the  faculty  is  as  little  likely  as  the  trustees  of  the 
university  to  give  top  priority  to  research.  The  deans  of  the  graduate 
faculties  most  often  emphasize  research  as  the  primary  function  of  the 
faculty  of  education  (50%),  while  the  deans  of  education  follow  second 
(31%).  But  education  deans  are  a poor  second  to  graduate  deans  in 
placing  research  ahead  of  teaching  and  field  service.  What  needs  most 
to  be  underscored  in  this  table,  however,  is  that  the  group  which  is 
responsible  for  carrying  out  projects,  i.e„t  the  faculty,  is  the  least 
likely  to  regard  research  as  a primary  obligation. 

Obviously,  there  is  a good  deal  of  dissensus  between  education 
deans  and  their  faculties.  The  great  majority  of  deans  who  do  not  give 
research  top  priority  feel  that  it  is  secondary  only  to  teaching. 
(Fifty-seven  per  cent  of  all  deans  rank  research  second  to  teaching, 
with  field  service  third.)  The  favorable  attitudes  of  education  deans 
towards  an  expansion  of  research  can  be  shown  in  other  ways.  In  our 
questionnaires  for  deans  and  for  research  coordinators,  we  asked  the 
respondents  to  check  the  topics  in  which  they  would  like  to  see  more 
research  done  in  the  school  of  education.  (The  twenty-four  topics 
included  in  this  list  will  be  presented  and  discussed  at  the  close  of 
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the  following  chapter.)  Comparing  the  average  proportion  of  deans  (in 
schools  with  coordinators)  who  checked  each  of  the  topics  with  the 
average  proportion  of  coordinators  who  checked  the  topics,  we  find  that 
the  deans  exceed  the  coordinators  in  their  desire  for  more  research. 

A mean  proportion  of  67  per  cent  of  the  deans  and  46  per  cent  of  the 
coordinators  checked  each  of  the  topics  on  which  more  research  was 
desirable.  Since  the  coordinators  are  specifically  entrusted  with  th<^ 
promotion  of  research  within  the  school  of  education,  the  fact  that  a 
greater  proportion  of  deans  desire  more  research  on  the  various  topics 
testifies  to  the  letter's  unusually  high  level  of  commitment.  Moreover, 
when  we  asked  the  deans  about  the  number  of  faculty  members  currently 

Id  like  to  be  doing  research,  we 

1— 

double  the  number  of  researchers 
in  their  schools.  (The  mean  number  of  current  researchetrs  is  about 
eleven  per  school,  while  the  mean  number  desired  is  about  nineteen.) 

But  strong  conviction  without  influence  does  not  make  for  social  change. 
Let  us  therefore  turn  to  the  equally  important  question  of  who  has  the 
power  to  determine  the  structure  of  goals  in  schools  of  education. 

A comparison  of  the  distribution  of  influence  (right-hand 
column  of  Table  2.1)  with  the  distribution  of  favorable  attitudes 
towards  research  (left-hand  column)  provides  us  with  an  important  clue 
to  the  question  of  why  research  in  schools  of  education  seems  to  be 
lacking  in  vitality.  With  the  exception  of  the  trustees,  those  who 
least  often  emphasize  research  most  often  have  the  power  to  determine 
the  balance  of  emphasis  among  goals.  The  president  of  the  university, 
the  education  chairmen,  and  the  education  faculty  least  often  place 
research  in  the  first  rank,  but  most  often  have  the  power  to  set  the 
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found  that  the  deans  wish  to 
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goals  of  the  schools.  The  dean  of  the  graduate  faculties  and  the  educa- 
tion deans  - the  authorities  who  most  often  emphasise  research  — least 
often  have  any  Influence  (again  with  the  exception  of  the  trustees) . 

If  the  picture  of  goals  and  of  Influence  drawn  for  us  by  the  deans 
is  accurate,  it  appears  that  it  is  the  faculty  members  in  education  who 
are  mainly  responsible  for  the  secondary  or  even  tertiary  position  of 
research  in  many  schools  of  education.  It  may  be  that  because  faculty 
members  are  closer  to  students  and  to  local  school  systems,  they  tend 
to  be  more  concerned  with  serving  the  immediate  needs  of  these  clientele. 
It  might  also  be  true  that  faculty  members  who  are  committed  to  research 
are  selectively  recruited  into  administrative  positions.  Since  the 
graduate  faculty  deans  most  often  rank  research  first,  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  individuals  who  shared  this  outlook  would  often  be  appoint- 
ed deans  of  education,,  The  education  deans,  in  turn,  might  select 
chairmen  who  share  their  outlook.  This  would  explain  the  ascending 
frequencies  of  chairmen,  deans,  and  graduate  deans  who  emphasize  research. 
In  other  words,  what  may  be  happening  is  that  scholars  in  education  are 
drained  off  into  administrative  positions  in  much  the  same  way  that 
outstanding  ceachers  in  the  public  schools  are  attracted  to  administrative 
Jobs.  And,  of  course,  the  higher  the  position  in  the  university  hier- 
archy, the  less  frequent  the  association  with  students  and  with  profes- 
sional clientele  in  school  systems.  Thus,  those  scholars  who  become 
administrators  are  reinforced  in  their  emphasis  on  research  by  insulation 
from  the  immediate  needs  of  Individual  students  and  of  practitioners* 
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The  extent  to  which  public  school  systems  are  said  to  place 
primary  emphasis  on  research  as  a faculty  responsibility  is  also  shown 
in  Table  2.1.  Almost  none  of  the  deans  claim  that  the  public  schools 
rank  research  first  (only  two  deans  made  this  claim).  More  than  half 
of  the  deans  (56%)  maintain  that  the  public  schools  rank  teaching  first, 
service  second,  and  research  third  in  order  of  importance.  Further, 
about  a third  of  the  deans  indicated  that  school  systems  exert  a 
maJ°r  influence  on  the  goals  of  the  professional  school.  Another 
Important  source  of  the  de-emphasis  on  research,  then,  resides  in  the 
expressed  needs  of  public  school  practitioners  for  professional  train- 
ing and  services.  This  problem  area  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in 
Chapter  VI. 

No  doubt  one  of  the  major  counterbalances  to  the  downgrading 
of  research  by  faculty  members  is  the  funding  agency  outside  the 
university.  As  shown  in  Table  2.1,  these  agencies  are  widely  recognized 
as  principally  concerned  with  the  promotion  of  research  (73  per  cent 
of  the  deans  so  responding) ; and  they  are  also  widely  regarded  as 
exerting  influence  on  the  schools  of  education  to  move  the  balance  of 
emphasis  towards  research  (47  per  cent  of  -the  deans  so  responding) . 

When  we  examine  the  effect  of  federal  funds  on  the  research  orientation 
of  bureaus  in  Chapter  XV,  we  shall  see  that  the  deans*  view  of  the 
importance  of  funding  agencies  is  quite  accurate. 

The  goals  emphasized  by  various  groups  within  the  university 
is  by  no  means  an  irrelevant  issue,  for  the  value  climate  of  schools 
of  education  is  a fairly  accurate  predictor  of  the  quality  of  the 
research  which  is  turned  out.  In  order  to  gain  some  notion  of  the 
quality  of  research  performed  in  the  schools,  we  asked  the  deans  and 
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coordinators  to  nano  schools  or  departments  of  education  in  the  nation 
which  they  considered  to  be  doing  "the  most  worthwhile  and  competent 
rase  rch.  Table  2.3  shows  the  proportion  of  schools  designated  as 
doing  the  bast  research  according  to  an  emphasis  on  research  as  a 
primary  faculty  obligation  by  each  of  six  groups  in  the  university. 
(Because  the  respondents  tended  to  name  the  larger  schools,  which  ob- 
viously have  an  advantage  in  producing  at  least  a few  pieces  of  out- 
standing research,  we  show  the  same  information  for  large  schools  only, 
i.e.,  schools  with  forty  or  more  faculty  members.  Only  two  of  the 
smaller  schools  were  named  as  doing  the  "best  research,"  and  therefore 
we  need  only  observe  the  larger  ones.  And  because  of  the  possibility 
that  the  respondents  were  biased  in  their  judgments  towards  the  more 
"reputable"  universities,  we  also  show  the  relationship  between  research 
quality  and  research  emphasis  in  the  better  universities  only,  accord- 
ing to  the  Kenlston  scale.) 

Consistently  we  find  in  Table  2.2  that  the  quality  of  research 
produced  by  the  school  of  education  is  higher  when  each  group  considers 
research  to  be  the  primary  obligation  of  the  faculty.  The  two  exceptions 


A listing  of  the  schools  named,  together  with  the  numoer  of 
choices  each  received,  is  presented  in  Appendix  C,  Table  2.  The 
schools  named  as  producing  the  best  research  have  enjoyed  a higher 
approval  rate  for  proposals  submitted  to  the  U.S.O.E.  in  1056-63 
(30  per  cent  of  the  proposals  from  the  "best"  versus  17  per  cent  from 
the  other  schools  of  education  were  approved) . The  schools  designated 
also  tend  to  be  located  in  the  "better"  universities,  as  measured  by 
the  Kenlston  scale  of  university  reputation.  (Hayward  Kenlston, 

Appendix,  "Standing  of  American  Graduate  Departments  in  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,"  in  Graduate  Study  and  Research  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  at 
the  Uhiversity  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia:  Uhiverslty  of  Pennsylvania 

Press,  1959.  These  facts  lend  validity  to  our  measure  of  research 
quality.  And  since  many  of  the  deans  and  coordinators  have  taught 
courses  in  research  methods,  and  almost  all  the  coordinators  are  present- 
ly doing  research,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  respondents  are 
fairly  discriminating  in  their  judgments. 


TABLE  2.2 
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Rggearoh  Quality  According  to  Emphasis 
oit  Hgigaroh  by  Various  Oroups 


Schools  Where  Deans  Report: 


Trustees  Emphasize : 
Research 
Other 


President  Emphasizes; 

Research 

Other 


<aan  of  Graduate  Faculties 
Emphasizes: 

Research 

Other 


Dean  of  Baucation  Emphasizes: 
Research 
Other 


Chairmen  In  Education  Emphasize: 
Research 
Other 


Faculty  in  Education  Emphasize: 
Research 
Other 


% Schools  of  Education  Doing  Best  Research 


Of  All 
Schools 


(1) 


Of  Large 
Schools  Only* 
(2) 


In  Best 
Universities 

Qpiy 


(3) 


43% 

(7)  ♦♦ 

100% 

(3) 

67% 

(3) 

18% 

(57) 

41% 

(22) 

67% 

(9) 

30% 

(20) 

67% 

(9) 

83% 

(6) 

18% 

(45) 

35% 

(17) 

57% 

(7) 

27% 

(37) 

56% 

(18) 

100% 

(8) 

14% 

(28) 

33% 

(9) 

25% 

(4) 

39% 

(18) 

70% 

(10) 

71% 

(7) 

18% 

(51) 

35% 

(17) 

71% 

(7) 

43% 

(14) 

86% 

(7) 

100% 

(5) 

11% 

(46) 

24% 

(17) 

40% 

(5) 

50% 

(6) 

100% 

(3) 

100% 

(3) 

16% 

(61) 

35%  I 

(23) 

56% 

(9) 

♦Forty  or  more  faculty  members. 

♦♦Numbers  in  parentheses  represent  the  bases  of  the  percentages. 
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to  this  conclusion  — trust***  and  education  deans  In  the  "best 
universities"  — are  not  sufficient  to  contradict  the  generalisation 
since  the  number  of  oases  is  quite  snail  in  these  categories.  We  see, 
then,  that  the  value  olinate  is  an  lnportant  feature  of  the  organisa- 
tional context  of  research.  Wow  let  us  turn  to  a consideration  of 
several  administrative  arrangements  for  facilitating  research. 

B.  Arrangements  for  the  Facilitation  of  Research 

Educational  research  in  professional  schools  is  facilitated 
in  a variety  of  ways.  A researcher  nay  be  a staff  member  of  a research 
unit  (bureau,  center,  office,  etc.),  or  he  may  use  tho  facilities  of 
some  such  unit  without  joining  the  staff.  Others  may  have  no  connection 
with  research  units  whatsoever.  According  to  our  analysis  of  the  sources 
of  research  proposals  (Appendix  A)  and  our  study  of  research  authors 
of  1884,  this  latter  group  comprises  about  three-fourths  of  the  educa- 
tional researchers  in  the  universities.  Such  persons  may  be  facilitated 
by  faculty  research  committees,  by  research  coordinators,  or  by  several 

administrative  provisions,  such  as  released  time  from  teaching,  leaves 

3 

of  absence  for  research,  and  sabbaticals. 


3 

Eighty-three  per  cent  of  the  schools  reduce  teaching  loads  so 
that  research  can  be  carried  out.  In  schools  where  this  practice  is 
followed,  however,  a mean  proportion  of  only  8.6  per  cent  of  the 
faculty  per  school  has  the  equivalence  of  full-time  reduction  of  teach- 
ing load  for  research.  In  addition,  23  per  cent  of  the  schools  exempt 
researchers  from  administrative  duties,  and  88  per  cent  provide  leaves 
of  absence  without  pay  for  research.  In  a third  of  the  schools  which 
provide  leaves  of  absence,  however,  none  of  the  faculty  has  taken 
advantage  ct  the  provision  in  the  past  five  years.  Obviously,  the  sheer 
existence  of  these  arrangements  does  not  guarantee  their  utilization. 
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According  to  inf  oration  obtained  from  the  deans  and  department 
heads  in  a survey  conducted  its  1003  preliminary  to  the  design  of  our 
larger  survey , 24  per  cent  of  the  schools  have  a research  comaittee 
or  council  and  37  per  cent  have  a coordinator  for  faculty  research. 
According  to  our  later  survey  of  deans  and  coordinators  (1064-65) , 

47  per  cent  have  research  units.  Only  30  per  cent  of  the  schools  have 
neither  coordinators,  committees,  nor  research  units.  Moreover,  a 
number  of  schools  have  more  than  one  of  these  arrangements.  For  example 
*ke  schools  with  coordinators  also  have  committees  which  aro 
concerned  with  the  promotion  of  research.  Similarly,  about  half  of  the 
schools  with  research  units  also  have  either  coordinators  or  committees. 
It  is  in  the  larger  schools  where  a good  deal  of  research  is  underway, 
of  course,  that  we  tend  to  find  more  than  one  of  these  arrangements* 

In  short,  the  great  majority  of  schools  of  education  oontain  some 
arrangement  for  facilitating  or  conducting  research. 

Perhaps  the  least  familiar  of  these  arrangements  Is  the  faculty 
research  coordinator . This  position  is  relatively  new  in  schools  of 
education,  since  almost  two- thirds  of  the  schools  with  coordinators 
have  established  the  position  since  1060.  Because  of  the  novelty  of 
the  position  and  its  possible  impact  on  the  future  development  of 
educational  research,  it  is  important  to  examine  it  in some  detail. 

Also,  since  a good  deal  of  our  information  about  schools  of  education 
was  derived  from  questionnaires  especially  designed  for  coordinators, 
it  is  advisable  to  introduce  the  respondent  to  the  reader. 
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1*  The  Bwtreji  Coordinator 

The  coordinator  occupies  a fairly  secure  position  within  the 
university  hierarchy.  More  than  a third  (36  per  cent)  are  associate 
or  assistant  deans,  and  about  the  saoi  proportion  are  full  professors 
(39  per  cent).  The  remaining  25  per  cent  are  associate  or  resistant 
professors.  The  coordinators  also  tend  to  be  scholars  in  their  own 
right,  since  almost  all  are  currently  conducting  research  (87  per  cent), 
and  more  than  half  have  a Ph.D.  rather  than  an  Ed.D.  degree  (52  per  cent). 
In  short,  in  addition  to  their  duties  as  coordinator,  they  are  also 
frequently  administrators,  teachers,  and  researchers. 

Table  2.3  shows  the  frequency  with  which  the  thirty-one 
coordinator sin  our  study  signified  that  they  performed  each  of  a 
variety  of  tasks.  For  greater  clarity,  we  have  grouped  these  tasks  into 
four  types:  administrative  responsibilities,  intellectual  leadership. 

communication,  and  stimulation  of  research.  (In  Chapter  V we  compare 
the  directors  of  research  units  with  the  coordinators  on  this  same  set 
of  responsibilities.  In  general,  the  unit  directors  perform  more  roles 
than  the  coordinators,  hut  they  also  spend  half  again  an  much  time  in 
carrying  out  the  duties  associated  with  their  position.) 

Host  often  the  coordinators  said  they  were  responsible  for 
''assisting  faculty  members  in  writing  proposals,"  a task  which  \>m  have 
classified  under  stimulation.  (The  justification  for  classifying  this 
activity  as  stimulation  will  become  clear  later  on.)  About  the  mob 
proportion  mentioned  "encouraging  faculty  members  to  undertake  research 
which  is  of  general  interest  to  scholars  in  education"  (74  per  cent), 
which  is  obviously  a stimulative  role.  In  sum,  the  two  roles  most 
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TABLE  2.3 


Activities  of  Faculty  Research  Coordinators 

% 

Coordinators 

Stimulation 

Assisting  faculty  members  in  writing  proposals.  81% 
Encouraging  faculty  members  to  undertake  research 
which  is  of  general  interest  to  scholars  in  ed.  74 
Encouraging  faculty  members  to  undertake  research 
which  is  of  immediate  help  to  schools.  52 


Communication 

Facilitating  communications  among  researchers.  71 

Communicating  the  needs  of  the  research  program 

to  the  administration.  gg 

Collecting  and  disseminating  information  about 

financing  of  research.  5g 

Intellectual  Activities 

Judging  the  adequacy  of  research  proposals.  58 

Providing  opportunities  for  students  to 

participate  in  research.  55 

Assisting  faculty  members  with  analytical 

problems  which  arise  in  their  research.  48 

Formulating  the  goals  of  a research  program.  32 

Administrative  Activities 

Gaining  the  assistance  of  scholars  in  other 
departments  in  the  university  in  planning 
or  executing  research.  45 

Seeking  funds  for  researchers.  • 39 

Providing  the  facilities  (other  than  funds) 

for  researchers.  39 

Securing  new  staff  members  to  do  research.  26 

Allocating  university  funds  for  research.  26 

Handling  requests  for  released  time  to 
conduct  research. 

Directing  or  fscilitating  service  studies 

for  schools  in  the  area.  26 

Allocating  outside  funds  for  research,  3 


Number  of  coordinators:  (31) 
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often  performed  by  the  coordinators  are  geared  to  the  promotion  of 
research  activities  rather  than  to  the  guidance  or  support  of  on-going 
research.  As  a matter  of  fact,  less  than  half  the  coordinators  assist 
faculty  members  with  "analytical  problems  which  arise  in  their  research" 
(48  per  cent),  and  only  a third  are  involved  in  "formulating  the  goals 
of  a research  program,"  Further,  when  we  asked  the  coordinators  about 
the  three  activities  which  absorbed  most  of  their  time,  only  13  per 
cent  mentioned  assistance  with  analytical  problems  and  only  10  per  cent 
mentioned  formulating  the  goals  of  a research  program.  Half  of  them, 
however,  said  that  they  spent  most  of  their  time  helping  faculty  members 
write  proposals.  In  short,  the  intellectual  leadership  of  the  coordi- 
nators is  very  largely  confined  to  the  phase  of  getting  research  under- 
way. 

These  observations  afford  insight  into  one  of  the  major  reasons 
for  creating  the  position  of  research  coordinator,  namely,  to  encourage 
faculty  members  to  undertake  basic  research  who  are  not  particularly 
experienced  or  who  may  not  be  especially  enthusiastic  about  the  prospect . 
Thus,  the  coordinator  is  expected  to  overcome  ^orae  of  the  major  obstacles 
to  research  in  schools  of  education. 

There  is  a second  type  of  coordinator,  however,  as  shown  by 
the  frequency  with  which  the  managerial  function  was  mentioned  as  a 
reason  for  creating  the  position.  When  we  Inquired  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  creation  of  the  position,  several  of  the  coordinators 

t 

mentioned  the  need  to  manage  a burgeoning  research  program.  Here  are 
seme  illustrative  replies: 
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pr^lZZ Zro\ZViT%M^£ttlTZaity ' 8 r88earch 

management  were  desirable c and  some  research 

research  "«  ^^tion  of  a*  educational 

research  bTfacStT  tll^r  °f  the  ■«<* 

agencies.  V * * * Liaison  with  other  derailments  and 

^^^raaasryirs  z r* «*- 

graduate  divisions.  Process  in  the  several 

There  is  little  question  but  that  coordinators  are  Mrfs,w 

some,  roles  which  are  not  performed  by  deans.  Table  2.4  presents  the 

replies  of  coordinators  and  of  deans  without  coordinate,  to  the 
following  question: 

Under  which  of  the  following  circumstances  if  anv  h* 
ever  intervened  in  an  on-going  study?  Y’  “Ve  you 

In  Table  2.4  we  have  grouped  the  circumstances  into  intellectual  and 

odminlstratlve  interventions.  And  it  is  clear  that  the  deans  are  more 

Involved  in  the  traditional  administrative  roles  of  handling 

budgetary  and  personnel  problems,  while  coordinators  are  more  often 

concerned  with  meeting  needs  which  are  distinctive  of  research,  namely. 

information  and  helping  in  the  analysis  of  data.  Although 

coordinators  are  chiefly  restricted  to  stimulating  and  planning 

research  rather  than  monitoring  existing  projects,  this  situation  seems 
preferable  to  that  which  prevails  where  no  coordinator  exists,  mci- 
den tally,  we  also  see  in  Table  2.2  that  as  many  as  39  per  cent  of  the 
lnators  have  practically  never"  intervened,  compered  with  28  per 
cent  of  the  deans  without  coordinators.  The  greater  amount  of  inter- 
on  on  the  part  of  deans  may  be  explained  by  the  smaller  faculty 
size  in  schools  without  coordinators,  by  the  greater  authority  of  the 
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TABU  2.4 


Cireuma tancea  under  Which  Coordluatnr,,  and  Deans  without 
Coordinator!  Have  Intervened  in  Project 


Intellectual  Interventions 

% Coordinators 

% Deans  without 
Coordinators 

You  passed  on  information  which 
seemed  valuable  to  a study 

57% 

44% 

An  investigator  was  having 
difficulty  analyzing  his  data 

32 

26 

Administrative  Interventions 

A project  was  having  budgetary 
problems 

25 

51 

A project  was  having  personnel 
problems 

21 

42 

A study  was  failing  to  meet  its 
deadline 

14 

23 

A sponsor  or  client  was  worried 
about  the  progress  of  a study 

11 

9 

Practically  never  intervened r 
regardless  of  circumstances 

39 

28 

Number  cf  respondents 

(28) 

(43) 

deans,  or  by  the  fact  that  the  deans  more  often  deal  with  admlnistra- 
tive  rather  than  Intellectual  neat  ter  s« 

Unfortunately,  the  coordinators  do  not  seem  to  receive  much 
institutional  support  in  the  performance  of  their  tasks.  Three-fourths 
do  not  have  any  full-time  professional  assistance,  and  only  slightly 


more  than  half  have  part-time  professional  assistance. 


On  the  average; 


the  coordinators  spend  only  about  half 


of  their  university  time  on  all 


the  activities  associated  with  the  position.  Finally,  and  perhaps  most 
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significant,  only  about  a third  have  any  funds  earmarked  for  the  .lob. 
But  these  limitations  do  not  seem  to  have  dampened  their  enthusiasm, 
for  when  we  asked  them  if  they  would  be  interested  in  ’’joining  an 
association  of  university  educational  research  coordinators’’  (providing 
such  a group  were  created) t three-fcurths  expressed  approval  of  the 
idea.  A few  others  said  they  would  be  willing  to  participate  in  some 
such  group  if  it  were  part  of  an  existing  professional  association. 

In  short,  the  coordinators  seem  eager  to  air  their  problems  with 
colleagues  elsewhere,  which  may  be  a token  of  their  professional  com- 
mitment to  the  job.  Now  let  us  try  to  see  what  impact  the  coordinators 
have  had  on  their  institutions. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  successful  the  coordinators  have  been 
thus  far,  and  it  is  probably  too  early  to  pass  judgment.  At  the  present 
time  it  seems  that  the  position  has  neither  stimulated  more  faculty 
research  nor  improved  the  quality  of  the  research  produced.  Table  2.3 
shows  the  mean  proportion  of  faculty  members  per  school  engaged  in 
research,  and  the  proportion  of  schools  which  were  named  as  doing  the 
best  research,  according  to  whether  a coord  .nator  now  exists  and  how 
long  the  position  has  existed. 

Far  from  there  being  a positive  relationship  between  the 
existence  of  the  position  and  the  proportion  of  faculty  doing  research, 
there  is  a distinctly  negative  one.  This  finding  is  probably  explained 
by  the  practice  of  appointing  coordinators  in  schools  where  research  is 
underemphasized.  But  even  where  coordinators  exist,  quantity  of 
researchers  is  not  related  to  the  length  of  time  the  position  has 
existed.  In  short,  we  are  unable  to  demonstrate  the  impact  of  coordi- 
nators on  the  amount  of  research  undertaken. 
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TABLE  2.5 


Maan  Proportion  of  Faculty  Doing  Research  (Outaide  Bureaus), 
and  Research  Quality,  According  to  the 
Existence  of  a Coordinator 


No.  of  year 8 coordinator 
position  has  existed 


None 

1-3 

4 

'Jk 

(no  coor.) 

Mean  % of  faculty  doing  research 
outside  of  any  bureau: 

32% 

27% 

22% 

No.  of  schools  reporting: 

(36) 

(9) 

(9) 

% schools  named  as  doing 
the  "best  research": 

15% 

28% 

25% 

No.  of  schools  reporting: 

(46) 

(18) 

(12) 

4- 


When  we  tern  to  the  quality  of  research  done  (also  Table  2,5), 
we  now  find  that  schools  with  coordinators  were  more  often  named  as 
producing  the  best  research,  but  that  once  again  the  length  of  time 
the  position  has  existed  is  not  related  to  research  quality.  In  con- 
clusion, we  are  unable  to  find  evidence  that  so  far  the  coordinators 
have  affected  either  the  quantity  or  quality  of  research  in  schools  of 
education. 

Since  coordinators  are  sometimes  conceived  as  alternative  arrange— 
ments  to  research  units,  it  is  instructive  to  compare  these  two  arrange- 
ments on  our  measure  of  research  quality.  In  Table  2.6  we  show  the  pro- 
portion of  schools  which  were  named  as  doing  the  best  research  according 
to  whether  a research  unit  exists;  for  purposes  of  comparison,  we 
repeat  the  preceding  table  showing  the  relationship  between 


TABLE  2.6 


Research  Quality  of  School*  ojC  Education  According  to 
the  Existence  of  a Coordinator  and  the 
Existence  of  a Research  "fait 


% schooi)  s doing  best  research 


Coordinator  exists 

Of  all 
schools 

Of  large 
schools  onlys 

Yes 

28%  (35) 

47%  (15) 

No 

15%  (46) 

38*  (16) 

% diff. 

» +13% 

+9* 

Research  unit  exists 

Yes  31%  (35)  47%  (15) 

No  13%  (40)  42%  (12) 

% diff.  • +18%  +5% 

♦Forty  or  more  faculty  members 

quality  and  thv?  existence  of  a coordinator.  It  appears  that  the 
existence  of  a research  unit,  unlike  the  existence  of  the  coordinator, 
is  virtually  unrelated  to  research  quality  when  we  control  for  the 

the  faculty.  But  here  we  need  to  make  an  important  qualifi- 
cation, for  research  units  are  not  necessarily  engaged  only  in 
research  — many  of  the  units  in  our  study  provide  services  for  local 
schools,  and  about  a third  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  provision  of 
services  (as  Indicated  by  the  proportion  of  the  budget  divided  between 
these  two  activities).  Hence,  we  need  to  sort  out  the  units  which  are 
mainly  devoted  to  research.  And  when  we  do  so,  we  find  a substantial 
relationship  between  the  existence  of  such  a unit  and  the  research 
quality  of  the  school.  As  shown  in  Table  2.7,  even  after  controlling 


for  size  of  the  faculty,  schools  of  education  with  units  which  are 


Iggfop* neatly  devoted  to  research  are  much  more  likely  to  be  designated 
as  doing  the  'beet  research”  »han  schools  without  such  units.  In  short, 
it  appears  that  the  research  unit  is  a mode  of  organizing  research 
which  is  in  general  preferable  to  the  faculty  research  coordinator. 

TABLE  2.7 


Research  Quality  of  Schools  of  Education  According  to  the 

Existence  o£  a.  Unit  Which  is  Mainly  Devoted  to 

Research  (in  Large  Schools  only)'" 

% of  large  schools  (40+  faculty) 

Research-oriented  bureau  exists: doing  best  research 

(50%+  budget  for  research) 


Yes  59%  (17)* 

No  36%  (11) 

♦This  base  number  is  not  the  same  as  in  Table  2.6  for  the  following 
reason:  in  Table 2.6  (all  bureaus)  we  used  the  coordinators'  replies, 

and  in  Table  2.7  (research-oriented  bureaus  only)  we  used  the  replies 
of  unit  directors.  The  size  of  the  faculty  was  determined  through 
the  dean's  questionnaire.  There  were  two  coordinators  who  did  not 
reply  in  schools  where  both  the  dean  and  a unit  director  replied. 
Hence,  the  base  numbers  vary  by  two  cases. 


This  does  not  mean  that  in  certain  schools  it  might  not  be  advisable 

to  have  a coordinator  to  stimulate  the  apathetic  and  to  protect  the 
productive. 

Probably  one  reason  why  coordinators  do  not  more  often  affect 
the  quality  of  research  output  is  that  the  attitudes  of  their  colleagues 
and  even  of  their  superiors  do  not  afford  the  backing  which  they  need 
in  the  job.  In  a sense,  this  is  the  coordinator's  inevitable  burden, 
for  the  very  existence  of  a position  which  is  dedicated  to  promoting 
research  implies  that  there  are  obstacles  to  research  in  the  given 
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setting.  And  one  of  the  min  obstacles,  as  suggested  earlier,  is  the 
value  climate  of  the  school.  Thu?;,  we  find  that  coordinators  exist 
only  in  schools  where  the  faculty  ranks  either  teaching  or  field 

^ 1 ■■■  ’.Ay.,, 

service  above  research.  There  are  no  coordinators  in  the  six  schools 
where  the  faculty  was  said  to  place  research  first,  while  40  per  cent 
of  the  remaining  schools  have  coordinators.  As  a matter  of  fact,  in 
most  cases  the  existence  of  a coordinator  is  negatively  related  to  an 
emphasis  on  research  by  each  group  listed  in  our  Question  concerning 
goals.  (The  two  exceptions  are  the  deans  of  the  graduate  faculties 
and  the  trustees  of  the  university.  If  the  graduate  faculties A>r  the 
trustees  give  research  top  priority,  then  we  are  more  likely  to  find 
a coordinator.)  These  facts  can  be  seen  in  Table  2.8,  which  shows  the 
proportion  of  schools  with  coordinators  according  to  whether  each 
group  emphasizes  research  as  the  main  obligation  of  the  education 
faculty. 

The  tendency  for  coordinators  to  be  found  in  schools  which 
do  not  strongly  emphasize  research  is  most  clearly  seen  in  Table  2,9. 
Here  we  have  simply  summed  the  number  of  groups  mentioned  by  the  dctuis 
as  placing  research  first  in  order  to  obtain  an  Index  of  Research 
Emphasis.  Clearly,  the  lesser  the  emphasis  on  research,  the  greater 
the  likelihood  of  our  finding  a coordinator  on  the  premises.  In  sum, 
coordinators  are  not  operating  in  social  climates  which  strongly 
emjorse  research.  It  seems  that  in  order  to  be  a missionary,  one  must 
have  a mission. 

Here,  then,  is  one  reason  that  coordinators  have  not  had 
greater  Impact  on  the  quality  of  research  output.  If  this  interpreta- 
tion is  correct,  then  we  should  find  that  the  existence  of  a coordinator 


TABLE  2.8 


Existence  of  t Coordinator,  According  to 
Emphasis  of  Various  Croups  on  Re aeargh 


Schools  where  deans  report: 
Trustees  emphasize; 


% Schools  with  Number  of 
Coordinators  Schools 


Research  43%  <7) 

Other  32%  (59) 

President  emphasizes? 

Research  24%  (21) 

Other  40%  (45) 

Dean  of  graduate  faculties  emphasizes: 

Research  32%  (3*) 

Other  26%  (17) 

Dean  of  education  emphasises: 

Research  25%  (12) 

Other  43%  (31) 

Chairmen  in  education  emphasise: 

Research  21%  (11) 

Other  49%  (29) 

Faculty  in  education  emphasises: 

Research  0%  (6) 

Other  40%  (36) 
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TABLE  2.9 


Existence  of  a Coordinator  According  to 
the  Index  of  Research  Enyhftfli8~ 


Index  of  Research  Emphasis 
(No.  of  groups  which  rank 

research  first)  % schools  with  coor 


High  (4+) 


26%  (23)* 


Med  (1-3) 


39%  (41) 


Low  (0) 


62%  (8) 


♦Numbers  in  parentheses  are  the  bases  of  percentages. 


is  more  highly  related  to  research  quality  in  schools  where  other 
participants  strongly  endorse  research.  And  this  is  indeed  what  w© 
do  find.  As  shown  in  Table  2.10,  where  there  is  an  emphasis  on 
research  on  thejgrt  of  the  trustees,  the  president,  the  dean  of 
education,  or  eduction  chairmen,  there  is  a stronger  

the  existence  of  a coordinator  and  research  amnt»  n..„ 
where  these  groups  do  not  emphasize  research. 

In  light  of  these  findings,  it  is  especially  unfortunate  that 
coordinators  are  seldom  provided  with  the  wherewithal  to  carry  out 
their  missxon.  Also,  It  seems  apparent  that  the  position  Is  not  really 
an  alternative  to  the  research  unit,  for  each  arrangement  Is  engaged 
in  a different  kind  of  activity.  Research  units  facilitate  and  con- 
duct research  in  settings  where  research  is  valued,  while  coordinators 
try  to  get  research  started  in  settings  where  research  is  undervalued. 
The  latter  arrangement,  therefore,  seems  more  appropriate  for  schools 
which  lack  a tradition  of  research.  Clearly,  it  is  too  early  in  the 
game  to  assess  the  impact  of  faculty  research  coordinators.  A similar 
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TABLE  2.10 


Research  Quality » According  to  Emphasis  on  Research  by 
Various  Groups  and  the  'Existence  of  a Coordinator 


% 


% schools  doing 

best  research 

difi 

Schools  where  deans  report: 
Trustees  emphasize: 
Research 

Coordinator  exists 
Yes  No 

37%  (3)  25%  (4) 

+42% 

Other 

26%  (19) 

13%  (40) 

+13% 

President  emphasizes; 

Research 

60%  (5) 

18%  (18) 

+41% 

Other 

28%  (18) 

11%  (27) 

+17% 

Dean  of  graduate  faculties 
emphasizes: 

Research 

33%  (12) 

20%  (25) 

+13% 

Other 

23%  (13) 

6%  (17) 

+17% 

Dean  of  education  emphasizes: 

Research 

76%  (4) 

25%  (12) 

+50% 

Other 

26%  (23) 

13%  (31) 

+13% 

Chairmen  in  education  emphasize: 

Research 

67%  (3) 

27%  (11) 

+40% 

Other 

21%  (19) 

3%  (29) 

+18% 

Faculty  in  education  emphasis  a; 

Research 

- (0) 

50%  (6) 

Other 

29%  (24) 

8%  (36) 

+21% 

o 
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study  five  years  hence  would  be  in  a better  position  to  evaluate  the 


impact  of  this  important  innovation  in  the  universities. 


2.  Research  Committees 


Research  committees  also  vary  in  their  functions.  Since  we 
were  interested  in  research  committees  only  insofar  as  their  work 
related  to  that  of  the  coordinators,  we  asked  only  the  coordinators 
about  the  work  of  any  existing  committee \ for  this  reason  our  infor~ 
mation  is  very  limited.  Still,  variation  of  function  is  clear  even 
from  our  small  sampling  of  twelve  committees.  The  two  major  types 
seem  to  be  the  policy  committee,  which  advises  the  administration  on 
needed  policies  related  to  research,  and  the  facilitating  committee, 
which  advises  faculty  members  who  are  preparing  research  proposals 
and  performs  other  promotional  roles.  The  coordinator’s  descriptions 
of  committees  show  that  these  two  types  are  fairly  distinct: 

Policy  committees 

The  Research  Council  is  advisory  to  the  President  on 
research  policies. 

Committee  is  advisory  in  natwre.  Decide  policy  on 
faculty  research  proposals  submitted  for  local  support. 

Hie  Committee  serves  as  a communication  link  between 
the  Dean's  office  and  the  faculty  members  in  departments 
on  research  matters. 

Facilitating  committees 

The  committee  has  the  major  responsibility  for  fostering 
and  aiding  research  by  faculty. 


The  committee  encourages  research  efforts  through  symposia, 
and  other  similar  types  of  programs.  Theoretically,  the 
committee  has  no  responsibility  for  the  faculty  research 
program  of  the  college.  Responsibility  and  accountability 

for  faculty  research  reside  in  the  office  of  the  assistant 
dean. 
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Committees  are  usually  formed  to  advise  with  faculty 
members  who  are  preparing  research  proposals.  They  serve 
like  members  of  a doctoral  seminar  reviewing  a dissertation. 

On  occasion,  however,  these  two  types  of  functions  are  combined  within 

a single  committee.  The  Committee  on  Educational  Research,  University 

of  Michigan,  is  a good  example  of  this  type  of  omnibus  committee.  As 

stated  in  the  by-laws  of  the  University: 


The  purposes  of  the  Committee  on  Educational  Research 
shall  be  to  encourage  faculty  members  to  do  research;  to 
assist  faculty  members  with  their  research  activities;  to 
identify  major  foci  of  research  appropriate  to  the  interests 
of  the  School  of  Education;  to  provide  general  direction  to 
the  Office  of  Research  Service;  to  develop  guide  lines  for 
efficient  and  effective  processing,  managing,  and  coordinat- 
ing of  research;  to  represent  the  interests  of  research  in 
the  management  of  the  School;  and  to  explore  and  assist  in 
the  development  of  cooperative  research-  efforts  with  other 
colleges,  universities,  and  public  school  populations. 

(From  material  returned  with  the  questionnaire) 


This  particular  school  of  education  also  has  an  agency  called  the 
Office  of  Research  Service,  whose  director  filled  out  our  questionnaire 
Intended  for  coordinators.  The  Office  serves  as  the  executive  arm  of 
the  Committee: 

The  Office  of  Research  Service  shall  work  under  the  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Educational  Research.  Its  responsibilities 
shali.  be  to  provide  consultation  for  faculty  members  and 
graduate  students  on  matters  of  research  design;  to  assist 
faculty  members  in  the  preparation  and  submission  of  research 
proposals  to  fund-granting  agencies;  to  help  design  and 
coordinate  the  curriculum  relating  to  the  research  preparation 
of  graduate  students;  to  assist  in  providing  training  oppor- 
tunities for  graduate  students  in  the  use  of  research  equip- 
ment; to  inform  the  Committee  on  Educational  Research  and  the 
faculty  on  state  and  national  research  developments  and 
legislation  affecting  research  in  education;  to  represent  the 
Committee  on  Educational  Research,  at  its  request,  on  state 
and  national  committees;  and  to  act  in  a liaison  capacity  on 
matters  of  research  between  the  Committee  on  Educational 
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Research  and  other  research  units  of  the  University.  The 
Chief  of  the  Office  of  Research  service  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Dean  and  the  Executive  Committee  to  serve  on  a year- 
to-year  basis.  (From  the  new  by-laws  enclosed  in  the 
questionnaire) 

In  sum,  research  committees  may  combine  a number  of  functions  which  do 

not  preclude  articulation  with  the  work  of  faculty  research  coordi- 
nators . 

C.  Organizational  Plans  and  Dreams 

Although  it  is  never  an  easy  thing  to  prophesy  about  complex 
organizations,  our  questionnaires  designed  for  deans  and  for  coordi- 
nators touched  on  future  plans  and  prospects,  and  their  replies  afford 
some  leads  about  future  developments.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
deans  wish  to  almost  double  the  number  of  persons  doing  research  in  the 
school  of  education.  Moreover,  most  deans  believe  that  the  expansion 
in  the  number  of  researchers  which  they  indicated  as  desirable  would 
actually  take  place  in  their  Institution.  .When  we  asked , "Do  you 
believe  that  the  proportion  of  faculty  members  doing  research  outside 
of  any  bureau  will  shift  to  what  you  regard  as  desirable  in  the  next'l'ili 
years?"  70  per  cent  responded  in  the  affirmative. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  deans  are  unrealistically 
sanguine  about  the  prospect  of  increasing  the  supply  of  researchers, 
at  least  in  the  near  future.  The  fact  that  the  number  of  research 
proposals  submitted  to  the  U.S.O.E.  by  applicants  located  in  schools 
of  education  remained  fairly  stable  over  the  years  1956-63  (Appendix  A, 
pp.  27-28)  suggests  that  many  of  the  deans  may  be  indulging  in  wish- 
fulfillment  when  they  say  that  they  anticipate  a near  doubling  of 
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researchers  in  their  schools.  Obviously,  cue  of  the  major  factors  is 
the  continued  availability  of  research  and  development  funds  from  the 
federal  government.  For  many  years  the  lack  of  funds  for  educational 
research  was  undoubtedly  a serious  handicap.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
when  we  asked  the  deans  to  check  what  they  considered  to  have  been 
the  major  hindrances  to  the  advancement  of  educational  research  from 
a list  of  fifteen  possible  difficulties,  they  most  often  mentioned 
the  amount  of  financial  support  available  for  research.  IWo-thirds 
of  the  deans  mentioned  this  problem  (Appendix  C,  Table  1) . 

The  Importance  of  financial  resources  can  be  clearly  shown 
by  comparing  what  the  respondents  plan  to  do  with  what  they  would 
do  with  a large  sum  of  money.  This  comparison  is  made  possible  by 
the  following  two  questions,  which  were  asked  of  deans  and  coordi- 
nators: 

(1)  Please  describe  any  changes  in  the  research  program 
of  the  graduate  school  or  department  of  education 
which  are  planned  for  the  future.  (In  order  to 
project  future  developments  in  the  nation,  we  need 
to  learn  about  specific  intentions.  We  would 
therefore  appreciate  your  giving  careful  attention 
to  this  question.) 

(2)  If  your  school  or  department  of  education  were  to 
receive  about  $200,000  for  facilitating  or  conducting 
educational  studies,  or  for  preparing  researchers, 
how  would  you  like  to  see  these  funds  used? 

® V comparing  the  replies  to  these  two  questions,  Table  2.11  indicates 

the  extent  to  which  deans  and  coordinators  would  spend  new  money  on 

certain  items  which  otherwise  would  not  come  into  being. 

In  the  first  place,  almost  every  item  was  more  frequently 
mentioned  when  $200,000  was  In  the  offing  — with  one  notable  exception. 
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TABUS  2*11 

Future  Plans  of  Donas  and  Coordinators  t and 
Hoe  They  Would  Allocate  $200,000 


Deans  without 

Coordinators  Coordinators 


Plans 

Would 
Do  with 

Plans 

Would 
Do  with 

to  do 

$200,000 

to  do 

$200,001 

Staff 

Hire  new  staff  or 
consultants 

30% 

41% 

19% 

36% 

Support  existing  staff 
More  research 

55% 

64% 

33% 

60% 

Re-allocation  of  duties 

18% 

13% 

3% 

20% 

New  administrative  arrangements 
Coordinator  of  research 

3% 

8% 

mm  mm 

mm  mm 

Research  unit 

36% 

15% 

43% 

24% 

Training  of  students 

Fellowships,  stipends,  etc* 

6% 

23% 

10% 

60% 

New  training  program 

3% 

15% 

mm  mm 

12% 

Other 

3% 

18% 

— 

8% 

All  other 

27%* 

13% 

33%* 

12% 

181% 

210% 

143% 

232%** 

(33) 

(39) 

(31) 

(25)aa< 

♦Most  respondents  in  this  category  said  they  would  seek  more  funds* 


♦♦Total  peroents  exceed  100%  due  to  multiple  responses, 

♦♦♦Respondents  who  did  not  answer  the  questions  are  omitted  from  the  bases 
of  percents* 


o 
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Many  of  the  schools  plan  to  support  or  create  a research  unit;  but 
given  more  money,  they  would  do  something  else.  This  observation 
holds  for  both  deans  and  coordinators:  36  per  cent  of  the  deans  plan 
to  support  a research  unit,  but  only  15  per  cent  would  do  so  if  they 
had  a great  deal  of  money;  and  43  per  cent  of  the  coordinators  report 
plans  to  support  a research  unit,  bat  only  24  per  cent  would  do  so 
if  they  had  more  money.  What  these  results  suggest  is  that  present 
plans  for  supporting  a research  unit  do  not  entail  a substantial  out- 
lay;  for  when  money  is  available,  this  item  would  take  lower  priority. 

The  innovation  which  takes  much  higher  priority  when  a 
hypothetical  sum  is  offered  is  research  training  for  graduate  students. 
The  costliness  of  this  item  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  very  few  deans 
or  coordinators  (12  per  cent  and  10  per  cent,  respectively)  planned 
to  improve  research  training  at  the  time  of  our  survey.  But  when 
funds  were  hypothetically  offered,  a majority  of  de*ius  and  coordinators 
mentioned  the  improvement  of  training,  it  will  be  recalled  that  our 
questionnaires  were  completed  prior  to  Inauguration  of  support  for 
research  training  programs  by  the  U.S.O.E.  in  1965.  In  light  of  the 
widespread  desire  to  spend  money  for  training  in  research,  it  is  not 
altogerher  surprising  that  the  $8  million  allocated  for  the  program 
in  the  first  fiscal  year  was  exceeded  by  $2  million  in  applications 
for  funds. 

No  doubt  the  new  and  increased  funding  programs  of  the  U.S.O.E. 
have  largely  answered  the  pleas  of  professional  leaders  for  greater 
support  for  research  and  development  in  general.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
even  at  the  time  of  our  survey  two  years  ago,  two- thirds  of  the  schools 


were  receiving  research  support  from  the  Cooperative  Research  Branch. 

No  other  single  source  of  support  was  utilised  as  widely. 
The  proportion  of  schools  with  research  funds  from  various  sources 
is  shown  in  Table  2.12,  Both  inside  and  outside  of  research  units, 
the  Cooperative  Research  Branch  far  exceeded  other  sources  of  funds 
in  frequency  of  utilisation. 

TABLE  2.12 

Sources  of  Support  for  Research  Inside  and 
Outside  of  Research  Units 


Location 

of  Projects 

Sources  of  support 

Outside  units 
(%  schools) 

Inside  units 
(%  units) 

Cooperative  Research  Program, 
U.S.O.E. 

67% 

66% 

National  Defense  Education  Act 

45 

26 

National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 

38 

28 

National  Science  Foundation 

35 

21 

Ford  Foundation 

35 

21 

Kellogg  Foundation 

18 

6 

Carnegie  Corporation 

10 

6 

All  other  sources 

38 

32 

No.  of  unit,  or  school.; 


(60) 


(54) 
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But  the  federal  expansion  of  research  support  has  not  been 
an  unmixed  blessing  in  the  view  of  university  administrators.  Com- 
plaints which  were  once  expressed  about  the  availability  of  funds 
are  now  directed  towards  the  administration  of  funds.  Thus,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  deans  more  often  desire  future  increases  in 
support  from  local  and  foundation  sources  than  from  federal  sources. 
Table  2,13  sets  forth  the  percentage  of  deans  who  desire  proportionate 
increases  in  research  funds  from  each  of  several  sources,  based  on 
the  following  question; 

Would  you  like  je  percentage  of  funds  from  each 
source  to  Increase,  decrease,  or  remain  the  aame 
in  the  future? 

(The  proportion  of  respondents  who  checked  "same"  or  "decrease"  are 
omitted  from  Table  2,13,)  In  this  table  we  see  that  the  federal 
government  is  least  often  favored  as  a source  of  new  funds, 

TABUS  2.13 

Proportion  of  Deans  Who  Desire  Increased 
Research  Funds  from  Bach  of  Several  Sources 

% desiring  an  increase 

Sources  of  support  from  each  source  Wo,  responding 

School  or  department  of 


education  research  funds 

93% 

(88)* 

Foundations 

93% 

(64) 

University  research  funds 

90% 

(68) 

Local  school  systems 

78% 

(94) 

Professional  organisations 

74% 

(43) 

Federal  government 

69% 

(64) 

*taflhee»>  in  parentheses  represent  the  bases  of  percents;  these  vary 
because  some  respondents  did  not  check  certain  sources  as  to  whether  they 
should  Increase,  decrease,  or  remain  the  same. 
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As  a matter  of  fact,  14  per  cent  of  the  deans  said  that  they  would  pre- 
fer for  federal  fluids  to  decrease  proportionately,  while  17  per  cent 
indicated  that  these  funds  should  remain  the  same.  Stated  differently, 
almost  a third  of  the  deans  do  not  desire  a proportionate  increase  in 
federal  funds.  And  these  opinions  were  expressed  before  the  passage 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  in  1965  which  substan- 
tially increased  the  amount  of  federal  funds  for  research  and  develop- 
ment* Consequently,  the  deans  are  perhaps  even  more  desirous  of  a 
shift  toward  non-federal  sources  today  than  they  were  two  years  ago* 
Some  of  the  issues  concerning  federal  support  are  of  long 
standing,  such  as  the  possibility  of  federal  control  over  institutional 
programs,  or  the  onerous  contractual  regulations  and  overhead  limita- 
tions of  federal  support  as  compared  with  foundation  support*  With 
the  expansion  of  federal  support,  these  issues  may  have  become  even 
more  worrisome  to  the  profession.  For  example,  expansion  in  the  number 
1111(1  sources  of  proposals  submitted  to  the  U.S.O ,E.  has  prompted  a major 
renovation  in  the  proposal  review  process*  Panels  of  reviewers  have 
been  replaced  by  a large  pool  of  individual  reviewers  whose  services 
are  called  upon  at  the  discretion  of  agency  staff*  In  addition,  an 
internal  review  committee  has  been  established  for  screening  of 
proposals.  These  Innovations  have  given  the  agency  greater  control 
over  research  support,  and  a number  of  persons  have  viewed  this 
accretion  of  authority  with  alarm* 

Probably  another  consequence  of  expansion  of  federal  outlays 
for  research  is  a tendency  for  cost-accounting  criteria  to  weigh  more 
heavily  in  determining  qualification  for  support.  Actually,  this  ten- 
dency has  been  discernible  in  the  U*S*0*E*  program  for  several  years* 
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in  our  analysis  of  apprwal  rates  for  proposals  submitted  to  the  U.S.O.E. 
in  1956-63,  we  found  a tendency  for  applicants  to  be  supported  who  kept 
the  budget  down  while  keeping  the  number  of  staff  members  up.  As  dis- 
cussed in  Appendix  A (pp.  44-45),  it  appears  that  the  cheaper  the 
personnel,  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  receiving  research  funds. 
Specifically,  within  each  of  three  budgetary  brackets,  approval  rates 
Increased  with  Increments  in  the  number  of  personnel;  and  these  increases 
were  sharpest  if  the  proposals  requested  less  than  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars.  Thus,  more  than  half  of  the  proposals  for  less  than  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  which  offered  three  or  more  staff  members  were  approved; 
compared  with  less  than  a fifth  of  the  proposals  in  the  same  budgetary 
bracket  which  offered  either  a part-time  or  only  one  full-time  investi- 
gator. (Number  of  staff  members  refers  to  full-time  equivalent.)  As 
we  point  out  in  the  Appendix: 

Quite  obviously,  such  cost-accounting  considerations  may  bear 
very  little  relationship  to  the  scientific  potentialities  of 
the  proposal.  As  a matter  of  fact,  they  may  promote  mediocrity. 
Assuming  that  salary  items  are  lower  on  cheaper  projects  with 
larger  staffs,  researchers  who  can  be  had  cheaply  are  favored. 

Or,  what  seems  even  worse,  part-time  research  is  encouraged  in 
a profession  which  already  has  an  overabundance  of  marginal 
workers. 

Cost-accounting  criteria  must  be  applied,  of  course,  in  judging  the 
proposals  to  be  supported.  But  evidence  from  our  study  suggests  that 
in  certain  cases  cost-accounting  has  been  a dominant  consideration. 
Presumably  because  the  prosdses  of  scholarship  are  harder  tc  evaluate 
than  the  promises  of  thrift,  the  latter  sometimes  prevail  in  deter- 
mining qualification  for  research  support. 
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In  sum,  the  prediction  of  future  trends  in  research  and  develop- 
ment needs  to  take  into  account  the  activities  of  the  U.S.O.E.,  not  only 
with  respect  to  magnitude  of  funding  but  with  respect  to  programmatic 
emphases  and  methods  of  administration  as  well, 

D,  Summary 

We  have  suggested  that  an  important  condition  for  the  heal ty 
development  of  research  in  schools  of  education  is  a climate  which  values 
empirical  scholarship.  Since  the  faculty  of  education  least  often 
emphasizes  research,  and  since  the  faculty  tends  to  set  the  goals  of  the 
school,  research  is  frequently  demoted  to  a relatively  low  position  in 
the  institutional  hierarchy  of  goals * One  of  the  major  counterbalances 
to  the  Influence  of  faculties  of  education  has  been  the  funding  agencies 
outside  the  university,  A lesser,  but  no  doubt  important  counterbalance 
is  the  dean  of  education.  By  and  large,  the  deans  are  quite  favorable 
to  the  expansion  of  research,  as  shown  by  several  measures. 

The  desire  of  university  administrators  to  overcome  barriers 
to  research  within  their  institution  has  led  to  a variety  of  arrange- 
ments for  the  facilitation  and  conduct  of  studies.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  innovations  is  the  position  of  research  coordinator.  This 
position  has  been  created  in  recent  years  to  stimulate  and  manage 
faculty  activities.  It  might  well  be,  however,  that  the  coordinators 
are  hampered  in  their  work  by  the  unsympathetic  attitudes  of  faculty 
and  of  some  administrators.  This  situation  ie  probably  inevitable  in- 
asmuch as  coordinators  are  usually  appointed  in  schools  which  place 
more  emphasis  on  teaching  and  service. 
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Tho  coordinators  also  seem  to  lack  the  requisite  funds,  staff, 
and  facilities  for  carrying  out  their  difficult  assignments.  Despite 
these  drawbacks  of  the  position,  however,  coordinators  are  performing 
intellectual  tasks  which  are  not  performed  by  deans  in  schools  where 
the  position  does  not  exist.  One  means  of  improving  the  effective- 
ness of  the  position  may  be  to  establish  a research  advisory  committee 
composed  of  leading  faculty  members  whose  deliberations  may  be  informed 
and  implemented  by  the  coordinator,  and  who  can  persuade  the  university 
administration  and  faculty  to  support  the  alms  of  the  research  program. 

Turning  from  our  description  of  new  arrangements  for  facili- 
tating research,  we  tried  to  gain  some  idea  of  future  developments 
and  difficulties.  If  the  deans  exert  substantial  effort  to  implement 
their  desires  for  greater  research  activity,  we  may  expect  a near 
revolution  in  schools  of  education.  In  particular,  the  deans  and 
research  coordinators  were  highly  interested  in  supporting  research 
training  at  the  time  of  our  survey,  although  the  high  cost  of  fellow- 
ships and  of  training  programs  had  prevented  them  from  formulating 
definite  plans  to  prepare  researchers.  In  short,  there  can  be  little 
question  but  that  schools  of  education  were  ripe  for  the  training 
funds  which  the  U.S.O.E.  made  available  in  1965. 

There  is  some  indication,  however,  that  deans  and  coordinators 
do  not  appreciate  the  importance  of  giving  ample  support  to  research 
units.  This  finding  could  be  the  result  of  their  being  forced  to 
allocate  scaice  resources  among  ^veral  needed  innovations,  the  most 
Important  of  these  in  their  judgment  being  research  training.  The 
obvious  conclusion  to  draw  is  that  additional  funds  are  required  to 
serve  the  wide  range  of  needed  innovations  in  schools  of  education. 
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In  addition  to  the  continued  avalJlabillty  of  funds  for  research 
and  development,  an  Important  element  In  the  shape  of  things  to  come 
is  the  manner  in  which  federal  agencies  administer  funds.  This  con- 
clusion is  based  on  the  preference  of  a sizable  minority  of  deans  for 
proportionately  more  funds  from  non -federal  sources,  such  as  the 
university  and  foundations.  Fear  of  federal  control  over  higher 
education  or  dissatisfaction  with  certain  contractual  stipulations  may 
explain  the  less  favorable  attitudes  of  these  administrators  towards 
federal  funds.  In  particular,  we  have  discussed  the  possibility  that 
the  costliness  of  new  programs  will  increase  "cost  consciousness"  in 
the  U.S.O.E.  to  the  detriment  of  scholarship.  That  the  unit  cost  of 
staff  members  on  proposed  projects  has  occasionally  been  a dominant 
consideration  in  the  decision  to  provide  support  is  suggested  by  our 
analysis  of  proposals  submitted  to  the  U.S.O.E.  in  1956-63.  In  brief, 
we  found  that  approval  rates  increased  with  more  staff  and  with  less 
budget,  suggesting  that  cheaper  personnel  were  favored.  Quice 
obviously,  this  policy  bears  little  relation  to  the  intellectual  promise 
of  the  research  which  is  proposed,  and  may  even  promote  mediocrity. 

It  also  seems  extremely  wasteful  of  the  time  which  scholars  devote  to 
preparing  proposals  to  reject  their  research  plans  on  purely  financial 
grounds.  If  too  much  money  is  requested  for  the  number  of  personnel 
involved,  then  either  additional  personnel  could  be  added  or  less  cost- 
ly ways  of  carrying  out  the  research  could  be  urged.  It  is  reasonable 
that  cost-accounting  should  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  early  stage  of 
considering  the  project ; but  that  proposals  should  be  finally  rejected 
on  l ich  grounds  without  allowing  the  applicant  to  make  budgetary  adjust- 
ments is  insupportable.  Nevertheless,  this  is  precisely  what  our  figures 
indicate  as  having  occurred  in  the  period  1956-63. 
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CHAPTER  III 


RECRUITMENT  POLICIES,  JOINT  ARRANGEMENTS  WITH 
OTHER  DEPARTMENTS,  AND  SUBSTANTIVE  AREAS 

OP  RESEARCH 


In  addition  to  those  arrangements  which  have  been  Introduced 
in  the  universities  lor  facilitating  research,  there  are  two  more  or 
less  traditional  means  of  enhancing  the  rc-rch  program:  through 

recruitment  of  faculty  members  who  have  done  research,  and  through 
establishment  of  relationships  with  departments  outside  of  education 
whose  interests  are  pertinent  to  educational  problems.  In  the  present 
chapter,  therefore,  we  discuss  the  recruitment  policies  nt  jeans  with 

respect  to  various  fields  within  education,  and  existing  arrang ». 

— “ P°n-edUC*tlon  departments.  Then,  before  turning  to  detailed 
examination  of  the  history  and  current  status  of  research  units  in  the 
following  chapter,  we  depart  briefly  f r<a  our  discussion  of  organisa- 
tional dimensions  to  describe  the  substantive  area,  in  which  research 
is  being  undertaken  in  the  schools. 

A#  Recruitment  of  Research  Manpower 

Perhaps  the  most  crucial  task  in  raising  the  quality  of  research 
in  an  institution,  at  least  over  the  short  run,  is  the  recruitment  of 
competent  personnel.  Efforts  to  improve  the  skills  of  current  faculty 
members  who  are  poorly  prepared  to  carry  out  research  are  often 
frustrated  by  the  faculty’s  indifference,  the  lack  of  time  for  training 
in  new  skills,  and  the  difficulty  of  altering  perspectives  acquired 
through  year,  of  professional  work  and  study.  Thus,  the  hiring  of  new 
personnel  to  fill  research  positions  is  probably  widely  recognined  as 
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the  surest  way  to  Increase  scholarly  productivity.  We  would  expect , 
therefore,  that  recruitment  policies  which  emphasise  qualifications 
for  research  would  be  highly  related  to  the  quality  of  research  output. 

But  before  undertaking  to  answer  this  question,  we  shall  describe  the 

$ 

recruitment  preferences  of  education  deans  for  Individuals  with  various 

backgrounds  to  fill  positions  in  different  fields. 

The  deans  were  asked  to  Indicate  whether  they  preferred  some* 

one  mainly  with  either  teaching  or  research  experience  for  each  of 

eleven  major  fields.  Another  option  which  we  provided  was  someone  with 

a great  deal  of  public  school  experience.  The  question  read  as  follows: 

If  an  opening  occurred  for  scmeone  to  teach  a graduate  course 
in  each  of  the  major  fields  listed  below,  which  of  the 
following  persons  would  you  prefer  to  hire? 

(Use  this  code  to  indicate  the  type  of  person,  and  write  the 
appropriate  numbers  in  the  spaces  at  the  bottom.) 

A professor  trained  in  a school  of  education  — 

1.  Who  has  mostly  taught  in  the  field. 

2.  Who  has  mostly  done  research  in  the  field. 

A professor  trained  outside  a school  of  education  — 

3.  Who  has  mostly  taught  in  a related  field. 

4.  Who  has  mostly  done  research  in  a related  field. 

5.  A school  practitioner  wh»  has  a great  deal  of  experience 
in  the  field. 

6.  No  particular  preference. 

IMA  JOB  FIELDS  WERE  LISTED  HERE) 

The  proportions  of  deans  who  prefer  researchers,  teachers,  or  school 
practitioners  for  various  fields  are  shown  in  Table  3.1, 

ln  seven  out  of  the  eleven  fields  listed  in  our  question,  the 
deans  tended  to  prefer  someone  with  teaching  rather  than  research 
experience.  The  exceptions  were  the  fields  of  research  methods. 
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psychology  of  learning,  child  development,  end  special  education.  In 
short,  there  is  a tendency  to  prefer  a teaching  background  for  the 
“professional"  fields,  and  a research  background  for  the  "academic" 
fields.  But  there  is  one  academic  field  where  a research  background  is 
not  more  often  preferred:  educational  sociology.  Thus,  >ne  of  the 

major  reasons  for  the  tremendous  deficiency  of  research  on  the  social 
aspects  of  education  might  be  that  deans  do  not  hire  research-oriented 
scholars  for  this  field.  (The  conspicuous  absence  of  social  scientists 
among  educational  researchers  is  demonstrated  by  our  Investigation  of 
proposals  submitted  to  the  Cooperative  Research  Program,  U.S.O.fc., 
1096-63.  As  may  be  seen  in  Appendix  A,  Table  31  (page  A-38)  only 
3 percent  of  the  applicants  had  backgrounds  in  the  social  sciences, 
compared  with  27  per  cent  in  psychology.) 

Pseferenoe  for  a research  background  was  especially  marked,  of 
course.  In  the  field  of  research  methods.  In  fact,  this  was  the  only 
field  in  which  a clear  majority  of  deans  desire  someone  with  a strong 
background  in  research.  Even  with  respect  to  the  psychology  of 
learning  field,  only  half  the  deans  want  a person  who  has  mainly  done 
research.  Preference  for  a teaching  background  was  greatest  in 
language  arts  and  in  social  studies. 

These  results  are  somewhat  pussllng,  for  we  have  mentioned  that 
the  education  deans  tend  to  be  highly  in  favor  of  more  research  on  a 
variety  of  topics  — even  more  so  th&n  the  coordinators  — and  that 
they  wish  to  almost  double  the  number  of  researchers.  There  are  two 
possible  explanations  for  this  apparent  disjunction  between  the 
sentiments  of  deans  and  their  recruitment  practices. 
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First 9 it  nay  be  that  some  deans  are  overruled  by  departmental 

chairmen  or  faculty  members.  As  we  saw  earlier,  faculty  r.nd  chairmen 

are  less  likely  to  emphasise  research  than  deans;  and  the  faculty  was 

most  often  said  to  be  influential  in  setting  the  goals  of  the  school. 

Thus,  the  disjunction  between  the  sentiments  and  the  actions  of  deans 

might  result  from  their  inability  to  exert  influence. 

There  is  some  evidence  from  our  questionnaires  that  the  faculty 

does  occasionally  overrule  the  deans'  recruitment  preferences.  When  we 

asked  the  coordinators  if  there  were  any  problems  in  hiring  or  inte- 

gntiog  research-oriented  personnel  into  the  teaching  departments! 

several  Indicated  that  researchers  were  not  always  welcome.  The 

question  which  we  asked  was  the  following: 

Have  there  been  any  difficulties  recently  in  hiring  new  staff 
members  who  are  enthusiastic  about  doing  empirical  research 
(a.  distinguished  from  field  service  am*  . or 

in  integrating  these  staff  members  into  the  existing  staff? 

If  so,  what  was  the  problem,  and  in  which  department  or 
division  did  it  occur? 

Out  of  the  twenty- two  coordinators  who  replied  to  this  question,  a 

majority  of  thirteen  denied  that  there  had  been  any  recent  problems 

along  these  lines.  But  the  responses  of  the  minority  demonstrate  that 

serious  difficulties  do  sometimes  arise.  For  example: 

Yes  — a few  people  have  not  been  hired  because  they  were 
too  researchy"  for  a department,  particularly  elementary 
education.  One  of  the  TOP  research  own  on  our  staff  is  in 
a department  which  has  not  Integrated  him  (it  does  not  highly 
wflotrch) . He  will  leave  if  his  department  assignment 
is  not  altered  in  the  coming  year. 

The  difficulty  is  in  getting  current  faculty  members  to  hire 
a new  person  who  has  research  competencies. 

Yes.  It  occurs  in  all  departments.  Chiefly  because  of 
differing  views  about  the  relative  Importance  of  research  vs 
teaching  and  services.  — 
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Ym.  Soot  hesitation  In  employing  such  a person  because 
of  real  or  imaginary  threat  — not  Halted  to  any  one  depart- 

aent 

Research  prograaa  not  developed  enough  tor  this  to  occur. 

Have  had  soae  "foot-dragging"  on  the  part  of  department 
heads  who  see  the  prlaary  function  of  teaching  as  the  only 
function. 

The  perception  of  the  Importance  of  enplrlcal  research  in 
the  activities  of  graduate  education  faculty  has  been  chang- 
ing over  the  past  five  years  in  the  direction  of  more 
positive  acceptance  of  Its  contribution.  However,  the 
elementary  education  area  is  still  actively  resisting  this 
trend,  and  as  recently  as  this  academic  year  has  failed 
to  fill  vacant  positions  whe^  the  specifications  for 
these  positions  Included  an  orientation  toward  research 
production. 

These  responses  suggest  that  even  when  deans  are  desirous  of  improving 
the  research  program  through  recruitment  of  persons  with  strong 
research  backgrounds,  staff  members  In  the  school  may  set  certain 
obstacles  In  th*  way  of  acquiring  such  persons. 

A second  reason  that  deans  do  not  more  often  prefer  to  hire 
personnel  who  have  mainly  done  research  no  doubt  Is  due  to  their 
greater  conoern  for  meeting  the  needs  of  students  by  providing 
sufficient  teachers.  We  have  already  seen  that  most  deans  plaoe 
teaching  ahead  of  research  in  the  school's  hierarchy  of  values. 

Hence,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  prefer  teaching  experience 
over  research  experience  when  confronted  with  a forced  choice.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  the  deans  tend  to  feel  that  one  of  the  most  important 
contributions  cf  research  resides  in  the  enrichment  of  teaching.  In 
other  words,  research  is  not  only  regarded  as  secondary  to  teaching, 
but  much  of  the  value  of  research  is  seen  in  terms  of  its  contribution 
to  teaching  functions.  These  conclusions  are  based  on  replies  to 
the  following  question: 
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It  is  some  times  said  that  teaching  commitments  seriously 
interfere  with  a professor's  research  efforts.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  a researcher  should  also 
teach  so  that  students  will  benefit  from  bis  research 
work.  How  do  you  personally  feel  about  this  issue;  and 
how  is  it  handled  in  your  institution? 

Virtually  all  of  the  deans  believed  that  researchers  should  teach 

in  order  to  enrich  the  instructional  program.  Concern  with  the 

contribution  of  research  production  to  the  instruction  of  students 

is  evident  in  the  following  typical  responses: 

I believe  that  research  enriches  the  teaching  process. 

All  faculty  members  engaged  primarily  in  research  should 
teach  some  each  semester. 

Participation  in  the  field  improves  campus  teaching. 

The  two  are  complementary,  not  incompatible.  Research 
will  enrich  teaching. 

In  general  I believe  that  we  should  try  to  combine  in 
all  staff  assignments  some  teaching  and  some  research. 

I do  believe  that  the  researcher  can  provide  real  ’ 
values  to  the  educational  program  through  teaching'  • • • 

Of  course,  several  deans  pointed  out  that  adjustments  of  teaching 

loads  were  necessary,  and  a few  even  felt  that  full-time  research 

should  be  periodically  undertaken.  Only  two  deans,  however,  commented 

that  teaching  duties  can  seriously  interfere  with  a professor's 

research  effort: 

For  those  who  can  do  research  (and  want  to  do  it) 
released  time  from  teaching  should  be  made  available. 

No  researcher  can  do  both. 

Since  research  and  teaching  are  different  activities, 
obviously  they  require  differing  abilities  and  interest. 

If  a good  research  person  is  a mediocre  teacher  he  should 
be  excused  from  teaching.  If  he  is  talented  and  inollned 
•t  all  to  have  apprentices  and  classes,  these  should  be 
assigned  to  him,  both  for  his  sake  and  for  student 
opportunity. 


It  1 s doubtful  that  Most  deans  would  agree  with  the  "obvious" 
point*  in  the  words  of  our  last  respondent*  that  "research  and  teach- 
ing require  differing  abilities  and  interests."  Otherwise*  the  deans 
would  not  contend  that  research  and  teaching  are  naturally  compatible 
and  that  all  researchers  should  therefore  be  teaching. 

But  the  real  issue  before  us  is  not  the  possibility  of 
intellectual  Interchange  between  research  and  teaching*  but  rather 
at  what  point  are  the  intellectual  contributions  hampered  by  the 
competing  demands  which  teaching  makes  upon  the  time  of  researchers? 
If  the  deans  require  researchers  to  carry  teaching  loads  which  do  not 
allow  them  sufficient  time  to  carry  out  research  in  a competent 
manner*  then  the  Intellectual  contribution  of  research  to  teaching 
might  be  seriously  compromised*  to  say  nothing  of  the  value  of  the 
research  to  scholars. 

That  heavy  teaching  loads  do  affect  the  quality  of  research 
done  by  the  faoulty  is  suggested  by  Table  3.2  which  shows  the  pro- 
portion of  schools  named  as  doing  the  best  research  according  to  the 
student-faculty  ratio.  Schools  with  lighter  student  loads  were  more 
often  named  as  doing  the  best  research.  And  the  value  of  reducing 

TABLE  3.2 

Research  Quality  According  to  Student-Faculty  Ratio 


Student-faculty  ratio 

% schools,  doing  best  research 

High  (13  or  more  students  per 

faculty  member) 

m 

<27) 

Low  (fewer  than  13  students  per 

faoulty  member) 

24% 

(38) 
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tMohinf  loads  so  that  sort  tlM  can  ba  devoted  to  rasaaroh  la  strongly 
lndloatad  In  Tibia  3.3.  Kara  «e  find  that  schools  with  a larger  propor- 
tion of  faculty  members  with  raducad  taaohlng  loads  an  ordar  to  carry  out 
rasaaroh) wara  considerably  more  of tan  designated  as  doing  the  "bast  ra- 
saaroh." In  short,  it  appears  that  taaohlng  obligations  can  seriously 
Interfere  with  the  work  of  researchers.  An  Important  laplloatli  a Is  that 
the  researoher  who  Is  obliged  to  teach  a goodly  portion  of  his  t.lme  nay 
actually  ba  doing  an  Injustice  to  his  students  by  disseminating  ills  own 
rasaaroh  results  and  experiences  as  an  empirical  scientist.  As  pointed 
out  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  organizational  restraints  nay  seri- 
ously affect  the  quality  of  Intellectual  work. 


TABLE  3.3 

Research  Quality  According  to  Proportion  of  Faculty  with 
Teaching  Reductions  for  Research 


% faculty  with  reductions 

In  teaching  for  research  % schools 

(full-tin,  equivalent)  ♦ doing  bg»t  research 

High(6*+) 

i£5  <o-a%)  fop) 

♦The  question  from  which  this  Information  was  derived  was: 

Is  teaching  load  reduced  for  faculty  members  in  the  graduate 
program  who  wish  to  do  research  (as  distinguished  from  field 
service)? 

Yes  No 

IF  YES:  Among  all  those  who  are  doing  research,  about  how  many 

have  their  teaching  load  reduced  by  the  following  proportions? 

1-33%  _ 34-50%  51-89%  100%  (full  time  research) 

(By  multiplying  the  number  of  persons  by  the  mid-point  of  each  percentage 
range,  we  were  able  to  derive  full-time  equivalencies.) 
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TO  return  to  our  original  point  concerning  the  deans'  lack  oi 
follow- through  in  their  desire  to  increase  the  amount  of  research  in 
their  schools,  it  is  possible  that  their  flspbiil'j  on  the  contribution 
of  research  to  teaching  as  a consequence  of  enrollment  pressures 
restrains  them  from  seeking  new  faculty  members  who  have  mainly  done 
mimrobt  Thus,  the  deans  may  be  of  two  minds:  they  value  research 

highly  and  are  enthusiastic  about  expanding  the  amount  of  research 
effort  in  their  schools;  but  they  also  believe  that  teaching  is  the 
more  important  obligation  of  the  faculty,  and  therefore  that  persons 
who  have  mainly  done  research  are  not  the  most  desirable  recruits. 

The  unanticipated  consequences  of  this  double  standard  might  be  that 
!>o*h  research  and  teaching  are  compromised  — the  part-time  researcher 
is  unable  to  produce  competent  work,  but  goes  ahead  and  communicates 
his  research  (and  his  standards  of  workmanship)  to  students  in  the  class- 
room* A way  out  of  this  dilemma  will  be  suggested  in  our  final  chapter, 
which  contains  recommendations  for  reorganisation  of  schools  of 
education* 

Throughout  our  discussion  of  recruitment  policies  we  have 
assumed  that  the  recruitment  of  individuals  with  strong  research  back- 
grounds makes  a difference*  Evidence  that  this  is  more  than  an 
assumption  is  presented  in  Table  3.4.  There  we  see  that  the  deans  of 
'**>••*  research*1  schools  more  often  prefer  new  faculty  members 
who  have  mainly  done  research.  In  the  schools  named  as  doing  the 
best  research,  the  deans  prefer  a researcher  rather  than  a teacher 
for  store  than  half  of  the  fields  listed  in  our  questionnaire  (a  mean 
®f  3.9  fields  out  of  the  11  fields  listed);  while  in  the  renmlnlng 
schools,  they  prefer  researchers  for  less  than  a third  of  the  fields 
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(a  mean  oil  3.3  fields  out  of  the  11  fields  listed).  These  results 
underscore  the  vital  Importance  of  recruitment  as  a means  of  enriching 
the  research  program  In  schools  of  education.  The  two  barriers  to 
recruitment  of  researchers  which  we  have  mentioned  — resistance  of 
faculty  members  and  emphasis  on  teaching  — need  to  be  considered 
quite  carefully , therefore,  In  our  final  recoonendatlons. 

TABLE  3.4 

Mean  Maher  of  Fields  for  Which  a Person  Who  Has 
Mainly  Done  Research  Is  Preferred  bv  Deans, 

According  to  Research  Quality  of  the  Schools 


Mean  number  of  fields  for 
which  a researcher  Is 
preferred: 

Number  of  fields  listed: 

Number  of  deans: 

One  possible  means  of  gaining  support  for  recruitment  policies 
which  favor  Individuals  with  strong  backgrounds  In  research  Is  to 
Involve  liberal  arts  anc  science  scholars  In  the  selection  of  new 
faculty  members.  Thirty-nine  per  cost  of  the  deans  claimed  that  the 
academic  faculty  and  administration**  placed  research  la  the  first 
rark  as  an  obligation  of  the  education  faculty.  Hence,  the  liberal 
arts  and  science  faculties  are  even  more  likely  to  emphasise 
research  work  In  education  than  the  deans  of  education.  Since  we 
asked  the  deans  to  tell  us  whether  the  academic  faculty  participated  in 
the  recruitment  of  new  staff  members  In  education,  we  are  able  to 
show  the  strong  relationship  between  Involvement  of  academic  faculty 


Schools  doing 

All  other 

best  research 

schools 

5.9 

3.3 

(11) 

(11) 

(16) 

(55) 
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and  the  research  quality  of  the  school  of  education*  Table  3*5  reveals 
that  more  than  half  (95%)  of  the  schools  where  the  academic  faculty 
participates  in  recruitment  were  named  as  doing  the  best  research , 
compared  with  only  2 per  cent  of  the  remaining  schools  (Q  ■ .95), 


TABUS  3*9 


Research  Quality  According  to  Participation 


of  the  Academic  Faculty  in  Recrui  tment  of 

Education  Faculty 

Participation  of  professors 
from  academic  departments  in 
the  selection  of  the  faculty 
of  education: 

% Schools  doing 
the  best  research 

Y68 

99%  (32) 

No 

2%  (43) 

Moreover,  it  appears  that  joint  selection  of  the  faculty  of 
education  is  related  to  research  quality  even  when  the  liberal  arts 
departments  are  not  the  "best"  according  to  the  Kent s ton  scale  of 
university  reputation*1  As  shown  in  Table  3*6,  33  per  cent  of  the 
schools  of  education  practicing  joint  selection  and  located  in  "other" 
(poorer)  universities  were  designated  as  doing  the  best  research,  com- 
pared with  only  3 per  cent  of  the  schools  in  this  same  category  which 
do  not  practice  joint  selection*  This  suggests  that  some  control  ov$r 
recruitment  by  the  academic  departments  tends  to  be  beneficial  for 
educational  research  even  when  these  departments  are  not  of  the  highest 
quail ty.a 


^Hayward  Kenlston,  op*  cit* 
o 

Unfortunately,  there  are  too  few  cases  to  determine  the 
relationship  between  research  quality  and  joint-selection  in  the  "best 

(cont*) 
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TABLE  3.6 

Research  Quality  of  Schools  of  Education,  According  to 
<toint  Selection  and  Reputation  of  Liberal  Arts 
Departments  (Kenist on  Scale) 

% Schools  of  Education  Doing  Best  Research 


Joint  selection  of 
education  faculty: 

Best 

Universities 

All  Other 
Universities 

Yes 

88%  (13) 

33%  (18) 

No 

**  (2) 

3%  (39) 

♦♦Too  few  cases  for  percentaging 


The  fact  that  Joint  selection  is  associated  with  research 
quality  raises  the  question  of  whether  the  liberal  a:  ts  professors 
Influence  the  selection  of  candidates  with  a liberal  arts  background , 
which  in  turn  might  contribute  to  the  quality  of  research.  Plausible 
as  this  interpretation  may  sound f it  is  not  supported  by  the  evidence 
from  our  survey.  In  the  best  research"  schools  and  in  the  remaining 
schools  alike , 19  per  cent  of  the  faculty  teaching  courses  to  graduate 
students  in  education  received  most  of  their  training  in  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences.  Thus,  the  association  between  Joint  selection  of 
the  faculty  and  research  quality  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  ten- 
dency for  the  behavioral  scientists  to  influence  the  selection  of  can- 
didates from  their  own  background. 

In  conclusion*  these  results  suggest  the  importance  of  faculty 
members  participating  in  recruitment  who  are  themselves  counitted  to 

TconTT) 

universities,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  ''best  universities"  more  often 
follow  this  practice.  In  the  universities  with  t high  reputation, 

86  per  cent  of  the  schools  of  education  engage  in  Joint-selection  of 

the  faculty,  while  in  the  "other"  universities  only  30  per  cent  of  the 
schools  do  so. 
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empirical  scholarship.  And  since  the  liberal  arts  professors  seem  to 
play  a crucial  role*  those  schools  of  education  which  are  relatively 
devoid  of  able  researchers*  but  which  desire  to  augment  their  research 
program*  might  be  well  advised  to  secure  support  from  the  liberal  arts 
faculty  in  selecting  now  personnel. 

But  Joint  selection  of  personnel  is  not  the  only  avenue  whereby 
professors  from  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  can  affect  the  research 
program  of  schools  otf  education.  In  the  following  section*  we  shall 
discuss  several  other  arrangements  with  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 

B.  Relations  with  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  recent  developments  in 
educational  research  is  the  influx  of  personnel  from  fields  outside  of 
professional  education.  According  to  our  analysis  of  proposals  sub- 
mitted to  the  U.8.O.B.  in  the  period  1956-1963*  in  the  latest  two-year 
period  covered  by  our  study  (1962-63)  the  majority  of  proposals 
originated  with  individuals  whose  principal  affiliation  was  outside  of 
a school  or  department  of  education;  whereas  only  four  years  earlier* 
less  than  a third  of  the  proposals  originated  with  non-educators.3 
(See  Appendix  B*  pp.  26-28).  More  impressive  evidence  of  the  magnitude 
of  this  trend  can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  number  of  proposals 
from  non-educators  increased  almost  four-fold  over  the  period  1956-63. 
The  number  submitted  by  eduoators*  however*  remained  about  the  earns. 

In  sum*  it  appears  that  the  preponderance  of  well-financed  projects 

9At  a conference  recently  held  by  the  U.S.O.B.*  a spokesman  for 
the  agency  mentioned  that  about  70  per  cent  of  the  proposals  now 
originated  with  non-educators. 


o 

ERIC 
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conducted  in  the  uuivvrSxtiei  iro  now  located  out  aide  schools 


of  education. 

That  even  the  U.S.O.E.  was  caught  unawares  by  this  trend  is 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  members  of  the  nine-man  Research 
Advisory  Committee,  which  judged  the  proposals  before  the  panel  system 
was  Inaugurated  in  1963,  hailed  from  professional  education  in  each 
successive  year.  Moreover,  this  "cultural  lag"  may  have  taken  its  toll 
of  proposals  from  non— educators , for  there  was  a reasonably  gttroag 
relationship  between  shifts  in  the  disciplinary  composition  of  the 


committee  and  the  proportion  of  non-educators*  proposals  which  were 
approved  for  funding.  When  the  committee  added  merters  from  profes- 
sional education,  the  approval  rate  of  non— educators  * proposals 
declined;  when  it  subtracted  educators,  the  approval  rate  of  non- educa tors • 
proposals  increased.  (Appendix  A,  pp.  29-30) . To  our  mind,  these  results 
point  to  basic  differences  in  research  traditions  between  professional 
education  and  the  behavioral  sciences  which  influence  assessments  of 
the  value  of  proposed  research. 


Possibly  these  traditions  relate  more  to  methodologies  than  to 
substantive  foci.  Por  we  found  little  difference  between  the  topics 
of  research  posed  by  proposal  writers  inside  and  outside  schools  of 
education.  The  absence  of  any  notable  substantive  differences  raises 
soma  doubt  about  the  assumption  that  behavioral  scientists  are  anger 
to  do  researoti  on  topics  which  have  tended  to  be  neglected  by  the 
profession.  When  we  compared  the  research  methods  eoployed,  however, 
we  found  that  applicants  located  in  education  departments  more 
often  proposed  tests,  experiments,  and  observational  techniques;  while 
non-educators  much  more  often  planned  a social  survey.  (Appendix  A, 


'~r  7^1  >u*  -rs-s  , < 
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pp.  34-36).  (In  Chapter  VI  we  discuss  the  primitive  notions  of  surveys 
which  are  still  held  by  professors  of  education  and  relate  this  Intel- 
lectual lag  to  the  traditional  use  of  surveys  for  social  bookkeeping.) 

In  large  part,  the  preference  tor  surveys  on  the  part  of  non-educators  who 
submitted  proposals  Is  explained  by  the  fact  that  social  scientist*! 

(l.e.f  non-psychologists)  were  much  more  often  represented  among  non- 
educators. (Appendix  A,  pp.  36-37),  As  noted  earlier  In  this  chapter, 

22  per  cent  of  the  non-educators  who  applied  for  research  funds  were  social 
scientists  (sociology,  anthropology,  history,  otc.)  compared  with  only 
2 per  cent  of  the  educators.  Thus,  the  main  benefits  of  closer  contact 
with  the  liberal  arts  and  science  departments  may  reside  In  bringing 
a social  perspective  to  the  research  of  edr jatora , and  of  Informing  them 
of  research  methodologies  which  they  have  tended  to  overlook.* 

But  these  comparisons  between  educators  and  non-educators  do  not 
Inform  us  about  differences  In  quality  of  work  or  In  the  standards  which 
are  applied.  This  Issue  can  be  resolved  only  by  subjecting  research 
output  to  systematic  evaluation.5  One  piece  of  circumstantial  evidence 
for  the  lower  standards  of  research  work  In  education  Is  provided  by 
our  survey  of  authors  of  empirical  research  articles  which  were 
published  In  1964. 

The  authors  were  asked  whether  they  were  primarily  affiliated 
with  a department  of  education  or  with  another  department  in  the  uni- 
versity at  the  time  of  their  research.  We  then  observed  the  types  of 

” 4 “ “ " ~ 

It  would  be  surprising  Indeed  if  research  done  by  behavioral 

scientists  were  not  more  theoretically  based  also.  Brown  has  found  that 
65  per  cent  of  educational  research era  value  the  practical  applications 
(continued  on  following  page) 

> 

5 

We  have  been  working  on  an  evaluation  Instrument  for  this 
purpose  In  connection  with  the  current  project,  and  hope  to  continue 
this  aspect  of  our  study  in  the  near  future. 
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Journals  In  which  the  two  groups  published,  and  found  that  sducators 
guch  more  often  publishod  thoir  research  in  Journals  whioh  wore  not 
Min*?  dovotod  to  research.  (A  Journal  was  classified  as  predominantly 
devoted  to  research  if  half  or  more  of  the  articles  reported  empirical 
rtittrcb  results,)  More  than  a third  (37  per  cent)  of  the  articles 
published  by  educators  appeared  in  non-research  Journals,  cohered  with 
only  about  a tenth  (11  per  cent)  of  the  articles  published  by  non- 
educators,  This  difference  strongly  suggests  that  Interest  in  the 
science  of  education  Is  not  sufficiently  developed  to 
warrant  the  creation  of  research  Journals  in  educational  fields.  The 
paucity  of  such  Journals  nay  prevent  the  emergence  of  standards  which 
have  specialised  application  to  scientific  work.  In  other  words,  the 
throwing  together  of  research  and  non-research  in  the  same  Journals 
Indicates  that  the  line  between  empirical  investigation  and  other  kinds 
of  intellectual  work  in  education  is  somewhat  blurred,  (This  will 
become  quite  apparent  in  a later  chapter  where  we  show  the  effect  of 
Involvement  in  service  activities  on  the  very  definition  of  educational 
research.)  In  sum,  the  comparative  absence  of  specialised  channels  for 
scientific  discourse  among  educational  research era  suggests  — but  does 
not  prove  — that  research  standards  in  the  profession  have  not  attained 
the  same  level  of  development  as  among  non-educators.  This  points  to  a 
third  contribution  of  interdisciplinary  work  to  educators:  exposure 

_to  scientific  noram  which  have  achieved  fuller  acceptftwge  among 
behavioral  scientists. 


In  light  of  the  possible  benefits  to  education  of  an  interdis- 
ciplinary attack  on  educational  problems,  it  becomes  quite  i^Kxrtant  to 
consider  the  avenues  of  interchange  whioh  exist  and  the  amount  of  traffic 


4 

. . °f  t**ir  rGflearch»  compared  with  40  per  cent  of  sociologists 

and  psychologists  in  the  same  universities.  (Lieba  Brown, "Educational 
Research  and  the  Liberal  Arts,"  dissertation  in  progress,  Bureau  of 
Applied  Social  Research,  Columbia  University,) 
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which  takes  place.  And  the  mounting  interest  of  behavioral  scientists 
in  education  as  a field  for  research  makes  the  subject  especially 
timely.  There  are  two  levels  on  which  interdisciplinary  relationships 
within  the  university  need  to  be  assessed:  the  level  of  administrative 

provisions  (which  afford  opportunities  and  pressures),  and  the  level 
of  actual  collaboration. 

1.  Administrative  provisions 

One  administrative  arrangement  which  we  have  already  mentioned 
is  the  participation  of  academic  faculty  in  selection  ot  new  staff 
members  in  education.  We  also  asked  the  deans  and  coordinators  about 
the  existence  of  several  other  arrangements.  The  prevalence  ot  each  ot 
these  provisions  is  shown  in  Table  3.7. 

TABLE  3.7 

Proportion  of  Schools  with  Selected  Joint  Arrangements 
Between  Education  and  Won-Education  Departments 
and  Professional  Schools 

Arrangement  exists  with; 

Academic  Other  profes- 
Pepartments  sional  Schools 

Participation  of  non-education  professors 


on  examination  committees  tor  the  doctorate 

95% 

61% 

Joint  teaching  appointments 

73 

41 

Interdisciplinary  oommlttees  or  seminars 
which  are  ooncemed  with  scholarly  issues 

69 

41 

Visiting  professors  from  other  universities 
tor  teaohing 

53 

43 

Participation  of  non-education  professors  in 
the  selection  ot  the  faculty  of  education 

43 

29 

Joint  research  appointments 

41 

25 

Visiting  professors  from  other  universities 
tor  research 

2S 

21 

HUnber  of  schools: 

(75) 

(76) 

^er|c 

La 
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We  learn  from  Table  3.7  that  arrangements  are  much  more  likely 
to  exist  with  academic  departments  than  with  other  professional  schools. 
Of  greater  significance , we  see  that  academic  professors  participate  in 
the  recruitment  of  the  edncation  faoulty  in  less  than  half  of  the 
schools  (43  per  cent).  Finally , it  is  of  some  interest  that  the  two 
Joint  arrangements  for  research  are  the  least  common  types  of  arrange- 
meh'.cs,  both  with  academic  departments  and  with  other  professional 
schools.  The  two  most  common  arrangements  have  to  do  with  graduate 
training  rather  than  with  scholarly  interaction,  i.e. , participation  on 
examination  committees  for  the  doctorate,  and  Joint  teaching  appoint* 
ments. 

The  importance  of  Joint  arrangements  with  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences  is  strongly  suggested  by  the  relationships  which  are  found 
between  each  of  these  arrangements  and  the  research  quality  of  the 
school.  With  the  exception  of  Joint  doctoral  examinations,  which  are 
found  in  almost  all  schools.  Table  3.8  shows  the  proportion  of  schools 
with  each  type  of  arrangement  which  were  nsmed  as  doing  the  best 
research.  And  we  consistently  find  that  the  existence  of  each  Joint 
arrangement  is  associated  with  research  quality.  Most  highly  related 
to  research  quality  are  "interdisciplinary  committees  or  seminars 
which  are  concerned  with  scholarly  Issues"  (Q  • 1.00)  and  "participa- 
tion in  the  selection  of  the  faculty  of  education"  (Q  • .95). 

In  view  of  the  strong  association  between  Joint  selection  of  the 
faculty  and  research  quality,  it  seems  unfortunate  that  fewer  half 
of  the  schools  of  education  follow  this  practice.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
compare  the  rank-orier  of  Joint  arrangements  according  to 
frequency  of  mention  with  the  rank-order  according  to  association  with 
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research  quality  (employing  Q coefficients  of  association  for  the 
latter) , we  find  a rank  order  correlation  which,  although  positive,  is 
not  especially  high  (r  ■ .57).  Thus,  if  we  can  assume  that  joint 
arrangements  affect  quality,  it  appears  that  certain  of  these  arrange- 
ments are  not  sufficiently  widespread. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  the  relationship  between  research 
quality  and  joint  arrangements  with  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  is 
not  explained  by  the  better  reputation  of  the  universities  in  which  the 
"best  research"  schools  tend  to  be  located.  It  is  true  that  all  of  the 
arrangements  listed  in  Table  3.8  are  more  often  found  in  the  universities 
with  better  reputations  (according  to  the  Kenlston  scale);  and,  as 
mentioned  earlier,  it  is  possible  that  the  respondents  named  certain 
schools  of  education  because  of  the  reputation  of  the  university.  But 
when  we  oontrol  for  university  reputation,  each  joint  arrangement  is 
•till  associated  with  being  named  as  doing  the  best  research.  (8ee 
Appendix  0,  Table  8 ). 

We  cannot  be  sure,  of  course,  of  the  causal  connection  between 
joint  arrangements  and  research  quality.  It  might  be  that  if  the 
school  of  education  is  already  doing  outstanding  research,  representa- 
tives of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  would  be  more  anxious  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  school's  affairs.  Or,  our  findings  could  be  accounted 
for  by  the  desire  of  scholars  in  the  better  schools  of  education  to 
establish  relationships.  These  alternative  explanations  assume  that 
research  quality  precedes  the  establishswnt  of  joint  relations.  But  if 
this  were  the  oase,  then  we  should  find  that  joint  arrangements  which 
entail  seme  control  over  the  affairs  of  the  school  of  education  are  no 
more  highly  associated  with  research  quality  than  other  arrangements. 
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TABLE  3.8 


Research  Quality  Accor  ding  to  the  Existence  of 
Joint  Arrangements  with  the  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences 


% Schools  Doing 
Best  Research 

Q Coefficients 
of  Association 

Interdisciplinary  committees  or 
seninars  which  aro  concerned  with 
scholarly  Issues 

Yes 

No 

33%  (42) * 
0%  (23) 

1.00 

Participation  of  non-education 
professors  in  the  selection  of 
the  faculty  of  education 

Yes 

No 

50%  (32) 
2%  (43) 

.95 

Joint  teaching  appointments 

Yes 

No 

28%  (56) 
5%  (19) 

.75 

Joint  research  appointments 

Yes 

No 

38%  (32) 
12%  (43) 

• 64 

Visiting  professors  from  other 
universities  for  research 

Yes 

No 

38%  (21) 
17%  (54) 

• 51 

Visiting  professors  from  other 
universities  for  teaching 

Yes 

No 

28%  (40) 
17%  (35) 

•29 

♦Humber*  in  parentheses  aro  tht  bases  of  the  percentages , 
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This  dots  not  seem  to  bo  truo.  The  association  with  participation  in 
the  selection  of  the  faculty  of  education  is  higher  than  most  of  the 
other  arrangements.  The  only  arrangement  which  exceeds  joint  selection 
of  the  faculty  in  importance  is  "interdisciplinary  committees  or 
seminars  which  are  concerned  with  scholarly  issues,"  While  this 
arrangement  does  not  imply  formal  control  by  tho  liberal  arts  and 
sciences,  it  does  entail  Interaction  in  which  standards  of  scholarship 
come  iatc  play.  Hence,  a certain  measure  of  Informal  control,  or  at 
least  influence,  may  be  operative  in  such  committees  or  seminars. 

Furthermore,  if  liberal  arts  faculty  members  were  attracted  to 
the  school  of  education  because  of  its  already  superior  standing,  then 
we  should  find  that  the  "best  research"  schools  have  a higher  proportion 
of  faculty  members  who  were  mainly  trained  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences.  This  expectation  is  also  contradicted  by  our  results,  for 
the  same  proportion  of  the  faculty  members  in  the  "best"  as  in  the 
other  schools  hailed  from  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  (19  per  cent 
of  all  the  faculty  in  each  category  of  schools  received  most  of  theii 
training  in  liberal  arts  and  sclenoe  departments). 

These  arguments  for  the  effect  of  joint  arrangements  on  research 
qualify  are  highly  inferential.  It  still  remains  to  be  shown  by 
f'irther  research  that  joint  arrangements  actually  influence  what  takes 
place  in  professional  schools.  It  would  be  particularly  helpful  to 
know  the  exact  extent  of  interrelations  and  the  length  of  time  various 
arrangements  have  existed,  Sinoe  joint  arrangements  with  liberal  arts 
and  sciences  was  only  one  facet  of  our  study,  we  did  not  delve  into 
the  details  of  these  formal  arrangements. 
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3.  Interdisciplinary  collaboration  in  research 

Since  re  discuss  interdisciplinary  relationships  in  research 
units  in  the  following  chapter , at  present  we  shall  confine  our 
attention  to  interdisciplinary  work  outside  of  these  units.  But  first, 
we  need  to  recognise  that  research  collaboration  of  any  kind  is  not 
very  common  in  schools  of  education*  Outside  of  research  units. 
individual  projects  outnumber  team  projects  by  three  to  one*  When  we 
asked  the  deans  and  coordinators  to  tell  us  the  number  of  lnvestlga«> 
tions  being  conducted  by  individual  faculty  members  and  the  mutter 
being  conducted  by  teams,  we  found  that  there  were  10*1  individual 
projects  and  3*4  team  projects  per  school*  {Research  units  are  more 
likely  to  oontain  teams  of  Investigators,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next 
chapter*)  Among  teams,  we  find  that  33  per  cent  are  composed  of 
members  from  the  academic  departments  in  the  university*  The  proportion 
of  teams  with  varying  compositions  nr©  shown  in  Table  3*9* 

Host  often  there  is  a combination  of  educational  specialties, 
such  as  guidance  and  administration  (37  per  cent  of  the  teams)*  Teams 
with  members  from  different  academic  fields  within  the  schools  of 
education  are  less  common*  iwenty-five  per  cent  of  the  teams  were 
composed  of  persons  from  different  academic  fields  inside  the  echccl 
(e.g. , educational  sociology  and  educational  psychology),  and  18  per 
cent  were  composed  of  persons  representing  an  educational  specialty  and 
an  academic  field  inside  the  school*  We  are  unable  to  say  how  much 
overlap  there  is  between  teams  reported  in  each  of  these  two  categories; 
but  since  teams  average  only  about  two  and  a half  members,  the  amount 
of  over  Up  cannot  be  very  great*  (There  should  be  no  over  Up  between 
these  figures  for  educational  specialties  and  academic  fields  in  schools 
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TABUS  3.9 

The  Composition  of  Research  Teams 
(Kitside  of  Research  Unite 


% teams 

♦Different  specialties  within  professional 
education  (e.g.,  guidance  and  administration)  37% 

An  academic  department  within  the  university 

and  the  school  of  education  25 

♦Different  academic  fields  within  the  school 
of  education  (e.g.,  educational  sociology  and 
educational  psychology)  25 

♦An  educational  specialty  and  an  academic  field 
within  the  school  of  education  18 

Education  and  another  professional  school  10 

Education  and  another  university  7 

All  other  combinations  9 

131 %♦♦ 

Number  of  teams  in  schools  reporting:  (114) 

Number  of  schools  reporting:  (31) 


♦ Refers  only  to  teams  composed  entirely  of  faculty  members  in 
education* 

♦♦  Total  percent  exceeds  100%  because  some  teams  were  cited  more 
than  once  (i.e.,  categories  of  team  composition  are  not  mutually 
exclusive) • 

of  education,  on  the  one  hand,  and  teams  composed  of  personnel  from 
outside  the  school  of  education,  on  the  other,  since  the  question  about 
specialties  and  academic  fields  in  education  referred  only  to  teams 
composed  entirely  of  faculty  members  in  education.) 

The  fact  that  teams  composed  of  specialties  and  academic  fields 
within  education  are  less  common  than  teams  composed  of  education  and 
non-education  faculty  (18  per  cent  versus  25  per  cent)  suggests  that 
the  barriers  between  professional  specialties  and  academic  fields 


within  education  are  at  least  as  great  as  those  between  educators  and 
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non-educators.  This  problem  was  alluded  to  in  several  field  interviews. 
As  the  bead  of  an  academic  division,  in  one  of  the  leading  schools  of 
education  pointed  out,  "Academic  people  quickly  pick  up  education.  The 
war  has  been  less  with  new  academic  people  than  among  older  types."  A 
prominent  sociologist  in  another  school  of  education  observed,  ,'lhe 
whole  department  of  Social  Foundations  is  out  in  left  field  — isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  school."  Iff  the  barriers  within  schools  of  educa- 
tion between  academic  and  professional  fields  is  as  great  as  our  results 
suggest,  then  the  practice  of  hiring  persons  trained  in  the  liberal  arts 
a&d  sciences  may  have  less  effect  on  the  professional  training  program 
than  is  commonly  anticipated  by  proponents  of  this  practice.6 

In  general,  then,  interdisciplinary  research  activities  in 
schools  of  education  are  relatively  rare,  at  lenst  outside  of  research 
units.  Ofe  shall  return  to  this  issue  when  we  discuss  the  organization 
of  research  units  in  Chapter  IV.)  Since  individual  projects  outside  of 
units  outnumber  teams  by  three  to  one,  and  since  25  per  cent  of  the 
teams  reported  to  us  combine  personnel  from  the  school  of  education  and 
from  behavioral  science  departments,  only  about  8 per  cent  of  all 
research  investigations  outside  of  research  units  include  behavioral 
scientists  from  other  departments.  This  figure  is  quite  dose  to  the 
proportion  of  research  proposals  submitted  to  the  U.S.O.E.  in  1958-63 
which  entailed  co-principal  Investigators  from  education  and  from  other 
departments.  According  to  our  study  of  the  background  of  the  applicants, 
only  2 per  pent  of  the  proposals  were  submitted  by  education  and  non- 
educatlon  personnel  Jointly 0 (In  the  latest  two  year  period  covered 
by  our  study  of  proposals  (J 962-63),  however,  the  figure  was  slightly 

higher,  i.e. , 4 per  cent.)  It  seems  evident,  then,  that  Less  than  a 

6 

Further  evidence  of  the  split  between  educators  and  behavioral 
scientists  within  schools  of  education  is  cited  by  Brown,  ibid.  Barriers 
to  the  greater  utilization  of  Joint  arrangements  are  also  discussed  in 
Brown's  preliminary  work* 
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tenth  of  the  research  projects  associated  with  graduate  schools  of 

7 

education  Include  non-educators . Thus,  the  lack  of  interdisciplinary 
research  in  education  needs  to  be  treated  as  another  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  organisational  context  of  research  in  schools  of 
education. 

Hem  let  us  briefly  depart  from  our  organisational  analysis  to 
consider  the  substance  of  research  being  carried  out, 

C.  Research  Topics 

We  furnished  the  respondents  with  a list  of  24  possible  areas  of 
research  in  education  and  asked  them  to  check  those  in  which  research 
currently  was  being  undertaken  by  the  faculty,  and  those  areas  in  which 
they  desired  more  research.  By  comparing  the  present  distribution  of 
research  effort  with  the  deans'  preferences  for  sore  research,  we  can 
discern  some  sizable  discrepancies  between  the  current  and  the  preferred 
situation,  in  fact,  it  is  plain  that  the  deans  are  anxious  to  expand 
research  in  almost  every  field.  Table  3,10  sets  forth  (1)  the  percentage 
of  schools  engaged  in  various  kinds  of  research,  and  (2)  the  percentage 
of  deans  who  said  that  they  wished  to  see  more  research  in  the  various 
fields.  More  than  half  of  the  schools  are  conducting  research  on  the 
following  topics:  guidance  and  counseling  (64%),  methods  of  instruction 

(58%) , tests  and  measurements  (55%) , educational  administration  or 
organization  (54%),  and  reading  (51%), 

The  most  striking  difference  between  the  distribution  of  current 
effort  and  the  distribution  of  preferences  shows  up  with  regard  to 
adolescent  development.  While  only  21  per  cent  of  the  schools  arc  now 

doing  research  on  adolescent  development,  57  per  cent  of  the  deans  would 

— 

This  estimate  of  the  low  level  of  Interdisciplinary  work  has 
recently  been  confirmed  by  a third  source  of  data  on  collaborative  re- 
lationships, Brown  reports  that  only  22  per  cent  of  the  educational 
researchers  in  her  study  have  ever  published  Jointly  with  scholars 
(continued  page  88) 
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TABUS  3*10 

Current  Topic*  of  Reiearoh  Outildc  of  Bureaus 
and  Topics  Preferred  by  Deans 

% Schools  % Deans  Who 
Doing  Want  More 

Research  Research 


Difference 


Guidance  and  Counseling 

64% 

61% 

- 3% 

Methods  of  Instruction 

59 

70 

+ 11 

Tests  and  Measurements 

55 

57 

♦ 2 

Educational  Administration 
or  Organisation 

54 

70 

+ 16 

Reading 

51 

65 

+ 14 

Psychology  of  Learning 

49 

65 

+ 16 

Special  Education 

42 

48 

+ 6 

Social  Studies  Curriculum 

37 

70 

+ 33 

School  Finance 

37 

45 

+ 8 

Talent 9 Creativity  of  Students 

36 

57 

+ 21 

Mathematics  Curriculum 

33 

61 

+ 28 

History  of  Education 

33 

38 

+ 5 

Comparative  Education 

32 

49 

+ 17 

Natural  Sciences  Curriculum 

29 

59 

+ 30 

Child  Development 

29 

51 

+ 22 

Teacher  Personality 

28 

46 

+ 18 

Research  Methodology  (other 
than  tests  and  measurements) 

26 

36 

+ 10 

School-community  Relations 

25 

35 

+ 10 

Teaching  as  a Profession 

22 

41 

+ 19 

Adolescent  Development 

21 

57 

+ 36 

Other  Language*  Arts 

17 

43 

+ 26 

Physical  Education 

16 

28 

+ 12 

Foreign  Languages  Curriculum 

14 

49 

+ 36 

Business  A Distribution  Education 

12 

23 

♦ 11 

Other 

17 

14 

- 5 

Total  eohools  and.  deans  t* 

(76) 

(89)  ♦ 

*Flve  deans  who  did  not  answer  the  question  are 
of  percentages. 

omitted  from 

the  base 

o 

ERIC 
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like  to  set  nor*  don*.  Host  of  the  other  major  discrepancies  between 
the  sotuel  end  tho  preferred  state  of  sffsirs  relate  to  curriculum 
research,  particularly  in  language  arts,  natural  sciences,  social 
studies,  and  mathematics*  In  short,  the  deans  are  especially 

desirous  of  taore  work  on  the  design  and  evaluation  of  new  curricular  < 

Materials.  On  the  whole,  the  responses  to  this  question  confirm  the 
favorable  attitudes  of  deans  towards  research  which  we  have  already 
observed  with  respect  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  research  personnel. 

So  as  to  summarise  our  results  according  to  both  the  extent 
to  which  research  is  being  carried  out  on  each  topic  acd  the  desire 
tor  more  research,  we  have  grouped  the  topics  in  Table  3.11  according 
to  (1)  the  proportion  of  schools  doing  research  on  each  topio,  and 
(2)  the  percentage  difference  between  the  proportion  of  schools  doing 
research  and  the  proportion  of  deans  who  wish  more  research  to  be  done 
on  the  topic,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  in  referring  to  this  table, 
we  shall  characterise  these  dimensions  as  the  "supply"  of  research  and 
the  "excess  demand"  for  researeh,  respectively. 

Looking  at  cell  #1  in  Table  3.11,  we  find  topics  for  research 
in  which  both  supply  and  excess  demand  are  high:  educational  administra- 
tion and  organisation,  and  psychology  of  learning.  The  high  level  of 
demand  for  researoh  on  these  topios  despite  the  great  amount  of  work 
already  going  on  in  these  areas  suggests  that  much  of  the  past  research 
has  been  either  defective  or  inapplicable  to  educational  problems. 

Cell  #3  is  most  informative  about  areas  which  require  high 
priority,  for  these  topics  are  low  in  supply  but  high  in  excess  demand: 
adolescent  development,  foreign  language  and  other  language  arts 
ourrlcula,  and  teaching  as  a profession. 

~Y ■ • — 

(oont.)  outside  of  education.  The  percentage  collaborating  at  any 
one*  time  is  much  smaller  than  this  figure,  of  course.  Brown,  ibid. 

* ■ — — - - - -- 
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SUPPLY 

High 

(40%  - 64% 
of  schools) 


Medium 
(26%  - 39% 
of  schools) 


Low 

(1%  - 25% 
of  schools) 


TABLE  3.11 

"Supply"  of  Research  on  Various  Topics  and 
Excess  Demand' ' for  Research  “ 

KXGB88  DEMAND 

(%  diffsrsnes  botwssn  currsnt  distribution  among 
schools  snd  the  proportion  of  deans  who  desire 
■ore  research) 


High 

(%  dlff.  ■ 15%  or  more) 

Low 

(%  dlff.  • less  than  15%) 

3 

—q 

Psychology  of  learning 

Guidance  and  counseling 

Educational  administration 
and  organisation 

Methods  of  instruction 
Reading 

Tests  and  measurements 

* 

* 

8pecial  education 

“I 

Social  studies  curriculum 

School  finance 

Natural  science  curriculum 

History  of  education 

Mathematics  curriculum 

Research  methodology 

Child  development 

Comparative  education 

Teacher  personality 

Talent,  creativity  of 
students) 

JQ 

* 1 

Adolescent  development 

School-community  relations 

Foreign  language  curri- 
culum 

Physical  education 

Other  language  arts  (not 
reading  or  for.  lang,) 

Business  and  Distributive 
Education 

Teaching  as  a profession 

00 


Cell  #4  oontalni  topics  which  might  bs  characterised  as  low  priority 
areas , slnos  a great  deal  of  rssaaroh  is  already  devoted  to  these  topics 
and  the  level  of  dtmand  for  more  research  barely  exceeds  the  present 
supply:  gill  dance  and  counseling,  methods  of  instruction,  reading,  tests 
and  measurements,  and  speolal  education, 

A final  oell  which  is  especially  Interesting  la  #0,  where  we 
find  toplos  which  are  characterised  by  both  low  supply  and  low  excess 
demand.  In  other  words,  these  are  the  neglected  fields  which  might 
continue  to  be  negleoted.  Perhaps  the  only  serious  problem  from  the 
standpoint  of  serving  education  is  the  topic  of  school-community  relations, 
which  ranks  eighteenth  with  respect  to  supply  and  twenty-first  with 
respect  to  demand  (that  is,  in  terms  of  the  frequencies  with  which  the 
topics  were  mentioned).  That  the  topic  is  classified  with  physical 
education  and  distributive  education  with  respect  to  both  supply  and 
demand  demonstrates  the  low  esteem  in  which  research  on  the  social 
context  of  education  is  held, 

D,  8umaary 

One  of  the  most  iaportant  means  of  enhancing  the  research 
program  of  the  school,  at  least  in  the  short  run,  is  through  recruit- 
ment of  personnel  who  have  devoted  a major  portion  of  their  time  to 
research.  But  despite  their  highly  favorable  attitudes  towards  research, 
deans  do  not  generally  prefer  such  persons.  This  apparent  contradiction 
between  desires  and  action  is  probably  explained  by  the  deans'  concern 
that  research  activities  should  benefit  classroom  teaching,  which 
conviction  assumes  major  importance  due  to  enrollment  pressures. 
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Another  retfoo  My  be  that  ficuUy  end  ohtinwn  lOMtiMi  overrule  the 
deene  in  their  desire  to  recruit  researchers,  But  whatever  the  cause, 
one  consequence  of  exacting  more  research  free  teachers  might  be  that 
both  research  and  teaching  are  compromised,  since  teaching  loads  may 
interfere  with  the  conduct  of  research  which  is  supposed  to  be 
coemunioated  to  students.  The  importance  of  recruiting  individuals 
who  have  a strong  background  in  research  is  suggested  by  the  fact 
thet  the  "better"  research  schools  more  often  follow  this  practice. 

If  the  faouity  of  arts  and  sciences  participate  in  recruit- 
ment of  education  professors,  the  school  is  more  likely  to  be  named 
as  producing  outstanding  research  in  education.  This  result  suggests 
that  deans  who  have  difficulty  in  overcoming  the  resistanoe  of 
faculty  members  in  education  might  enlist  the  participation  of  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences  in  recruitment.  In  fact,  there  are  several 
other  arrangements  with  the  arts  and  sciences  which  are  associated  with 
the  research  quality  of  schools  of  education,  Establishing  relation- 
ships with  other  departments  is  especially  important  in  view  of  the 
neglect  of  non-psyohological  approaches  in  education.  The  paucity  of 
social  research  in  these  schools  stems  from  a long  tradition  which 
can  be  broken  only  by  persistent  effort  to  involve  scholars  from  other 
departments  in  the  affairs  of  the  school.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
team  research  of  any  kind  is  infrequent  in  schools  of  education,  and 
interdisciplinary  teens  are  in  the  minority.  Seemingly,  barriers  hme 
even  arisen  between  academic  and  professional  departments  within 
schools  of  education  which  reduce  interdisciplinary  effort,  (These 
observations  are  confined  to  the  situation  outside  of  research  units. 

In  the  following  chapter,  we  explore  interdisciplinary  contacts  which 
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chiricttrlM  units.) 

Turning  from  strictly  organisational  features  of  the  schools, 
we  looked  at  the  distribution  of  resoaroh  effort  among  an  array  of 
topics,  and  also  at  the  areas  In  which  more  research  was  desired  by 
deans*  With  reference  to  almost  every  area,  the  proportion  of 
dtsirlog  more  research  cxocedcd  the  proportion  of  schools  currently 
engaged  In  research*  Classifying  the  topics  aooordlng  to  the  pro- 
portion of  schools  presently  doing  research  on  each  of  them,  and  the 
excess  proportion  of  deans  desiring  more  research,  we  were  able  to 
map  out  areas  of  high  and  low  priority*  The  greatest  discrepancies 
between  the  current  distribution  of  research  effort  and  the  desires 
of  deans  related  to  adolescent  development  and  to  curriculum  research 
In  various  fields*  The  only  low  priority  topic  (low  in  "supply"  aa 
11  •*cess  demand")  which  gives  us  great  cause  for  concern  is 
the  study  of  educational  contexts*  This  state  of  affairs  Is  no  doubt 
related  to  the  absence  of  empirically  oriented  social  scientists  in 
schools  of  education* 
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RESEARCH  UNITS  IN  SCUOOLG  OF  EDUCATION  — THEIR  GROWTH 
ACTIVITIES,  STRUCTURE  AND  RELATIONS  WI1H  * 

LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 


Thor®  Is  no  single  characterization  which  is  adequate  to  cover 
the  array  of  research  organizations  associated  with  schools  of  educa- 
tion, Research  units  (which  Is  the  simplest  and  most  general  term 
which  comes  to  mind)  range  from  highly  autonomous  enterprises  contain- 
ing a sizable  staff  and  large  budgets  devoted  almost  entirely  to 
empirical  research,  through  a variety  of  smaller  operations  principal- 
ly concerned  with  developmental  and  service  activities  or  with 
facilitating  the  small-scale  research  of  Independent  faculty  members, 
to  arrangements  which  are  almost  Indistinguishable  from  the  teaching 
departments  which  comprise  them,  under  the  rubric  of  "units”  one 
can  count  training  facilities  with  project  money,  Informal  teams  of 
faculty  members  who  share  some  facilities  and  resources,  offices 
for  ln-house  research  on  the  operations  of  the  Institution,  lab 
schools  which  make  serious  efforts  to  evaluate  new  educational  prac- 
tices, centers  which  reach  into  several  departments  and  schools  of 
the  university  for  personnel  and  resources,  bureaus  which  are  equally 
concerned  with  the  provision  of  services  to  local  schools  and  with 
research,  and  some  school  study  councils  which  engage  in  systematic 
research.  All  such  units  conducting  empirical  research  have  been 

included  in  our  study  of  researoh  organizations  in  schools  of 
education^ 1 
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Only  a minority  o f researcher*  in  schools  of  education  are 
associated  with  these  research  units.  According  to  our  survey  of 
authors  of  empirical  research  articles  published  In  scholarly  Journals 
In  1964  , 21  per  pent  of  the  authors  who  were  primarily  affiliated  with 
graduate  schools  of  education  did  their  research  in  association  with  a 
research  unit.  By  contrast,  31  per  cent  of  the  authors  who  were 
primarily  affiliated  with  non- education  departments  did  their  research 
in  association  with  a unit.  Thus,  it  appears  that  educational  research 
units  are  somewhat  under-utilized  in  the  universities  when  compared 
with  other  departments.  (For  details,  see  Appendix  0,  Table  3,  p.  0-7). 

Table  4.1  shows  the  mean  number  of  personnel  of  different 
kinds  associated  with  units  in  schools  of  education,  lliere  is  a total 
of  about  21  persons  associated  with  each  unit  on  the  average*  The 


TABLE  4.1 


Mean  Numbers  of  Professional  Personnel  Associated 
with  Research  Units  and  Mean  Member  of  uoctoral 
Students  Working  on  Projects 


Mean  Number 
Persons  per 

of 

Unit 

No.  Units 
Reporting 

Professional  personnel 

Staff 

Full-time 

2.2 

(58) 

Part-time 

3.1 

(88) 

Facilitated  faculty 

8.2 

(56) 

Total  professional  persons: 

13.5  per 

unit 

Doctoral  students  working 
on  projects  in  unit 

7*6 

(55) 

Total  professional  and 
doctoral  student  personnel: 

21.1  per 

unit 

05 


majority  (13.5)  are  professional  persons,  and  the  remainder  are  graduate 
research  assistants.  (There  la  also  an  average  of  nine  graduate  stu- 
dents per  unit  using  data  for  doctoral  dissertations,  although  this 
figure  Includes  some  research  assistants.)  Host  of  the  professional 
persons  associated  with  research  units  are  non-staff  faculty  members 
whose  work  is  facilitated  by  the  unit  (8.2  out  of  13.5  professional 
persons  per  unit).  In  short,  there  Is  a large  body  of  researchers  In 
schools  of  education  who  seek  the  services  of  research  organisations, 
although  they  constitute  a minority  of  educational  researchers. 

Many  of  these  units  have  been  created  within  the  recent  past. 
Table  4.2  shows  that  a quarter  of  the  existing  units  were  founded  within 
the  five  years  preceding  our  survey  (1960-65),  while  almost  two-thirds 
were  founded  within  the  past  fifteen  years.  In  the  same  fifteen  year 
period  we  have  grown  accustomed  to  professional  committees,  symposia, 
and  publications  on  the  problems  of  organising  research  in  the  field  of 
education.  And  In  the  near  future  we  shall  see  the  founding  of  massive 
regional  laboratories  with  support  chiefly  from  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education. 


TABLE  4.2 

Age  of  Research  Units  In  Education 

% units 

1-5  years  (1360-65) 

26% 

6-15  years  (1950-58) 

39 

16  years  or  older  (1920-49) 

38 

100T 
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In  the  midst  of  these  now  developments.  It  Is  easy  to  gain  the 
Impression  that  the  burgeoning  of  educational  research  organizations  is 
strlotly  a contemporary  phenomenon*  Table  4*2,  however,  does  not  reveal 
the  large  number  of  research  units  *hich  were  founded  in  earlier  years 
but  which  have  since  disappeared*  Although  nothing  like  the  present 
level  of  financial  commitment  was  achieved  in  the  past,  many  of  the 
developments  today  were  anticipated  on  a smaller  scale  for  a number  of 
decades*  As  a matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  main  ideas  pertaining  to 
research  organization  which  we  now  hear  vigorously  espoused  were 
enunciated  by  J*  M*  Rice  as  early  as  1902* 

Since  Rice  may  appropriately  be  regarded  as  the  "father  of 
educational  research  bureaus,"  a brief  look  at  some  of  his  ideas  and 
the  fate  with  which  they  met  will  serve  to  Introduce  the  reader  to  some 
of  the  issues  to  which  we  have  addressed  ourselves  in  this  chapter* 
Following  a discussion  of  Rice's  ideas,  we  shall  present  data  on  the 
"life  expectations"  of  research  units  in  schools  of  education*  Then, 
turning  from  the  historical  materials  to  the  current  status  of  research 
units,  we  shall  describe  the  units  according  to  several  major  organiza- 
tional dimensions,  look  into  their  substantive  work,  consider  problems 
of  recruitment  and  work  organization,  and  finally  examine  their 
relations  with  departments  outside  of  education* 

A*  Observations  on  the  History  of  Research  Organizations 
in  Education 

Rice's  early  exhortation  to  the  profession  to  lend  support  to 
• national  bureau  of  educational  research  sounds  a good  deal  like  recent 
proposals*  For  example,  in  1902  Rice  wrote: 
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It  may  toe  said,  without  any  exaggeration,  that  up  to  the 
present  tine  the  science  of  pedagogy  has  been  in  its  entirety 
a structure  based  on  no  stronger  foundation  than  one  of 
opinions*  . . . Now  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  we  have 
a ready  means  of  learning  with  what  success  each  teacher  is 
meeting,  and  therefore  a basis  for  studying  why  certain  schools 
are  successful  and  others  not,  there  ought  to  be  no  delay  in 

to^pay  °*  ***  w^°  to  do  the  work,  and  who  is 

In  an  article  that  appeared  the  following  year  (1903) , Bice 
shows  that  the  research  program  which  he  had  envisaged  required  the 
establishment  of  a research  bureau  with  a sisable  staff  and  large 
financial  resources: 

• • • no  time  should  be  lost  in  setting  the  wheels  in  motion* 
However,  it  so  happens  that  a most  important  problem  remains 
to  be  solved*  The  inductive  method  applied  to  pedagogy 
necessitates  the  examination  of  pupils  in  many  different 
schools  and  localities,  the  marking  of  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  papers  from  many  different  points  of  view,  the  construction 
of  elrborate  statistical  tables,  etc.,  etc.;  and  a source  of 

revenue  must  be  provided  to  pay  for  the  travel  and  the  clerical 
hire.*1 

Rice  therefore  established  a department  of  educational  research  under 
the  auspices  of  The  Forum  magazine  to  implement  his  research  plans; 
but  lack  of  funds  and  also  great  hostility  of  eduoators  forced  him  to 
discontinue  this  enterprise.  Thus,  the  father  of  educational  research 
organizations  seems  also  to  have  experienced  the  first  stillbirth, 

(When  we  turn  to  a discussion  of  the  birth  and  death  of  research 
bureaus,  we  shall  see  that  Rice's  failure  to  organize  research  has  been 
shared  by  others  on  numerous  occasions*) 


2 

1902)  ^*2^*  ’Educational  Research,"  The  Forum,  35  (Jtoly, 

3 f 

J.  M.  Rice,  "The  Society  of  Educational  Research,"  Tae  Forum. 
35  (July,  1903),  p.  119.  ’ * 
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After  the  demise  of  The  Forum* s department.  Bice  founded  The 
Society  of  Educational  Research  with  the  primary  purpose  of  maintaining 
a "Bureau  of  Research," 

• • • to  act  ai  a centre  of  information  for  those  who  are 
desirous  of  knowing  with  what  degree  of  success  the  various 
educational  methods  and  processes  in  use  in  our  country  have 
been  rewarded  4 

Essentially,  Rice  was  advocating  a national  research  agency  which  would 
remain  independent  of  the  universities  (which  he  regarded  as  hostile  to 
his  plans) , and  which  would  derive  financial  support  from  local  school 
systems.  Rice's  second  organization  was  also  short-lived,  but  the 
publicity  which  he  received  for  his  plans  may  have  contributed  to  the 
founding  of  the  numerous  social  bookkeeping  and  testing  bureaus  which 
were  founded  in  the  following  decades. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood,  however,  that  these  bureaus 
did  not  realize  Rice's  plan  for  a national  assessment  of  educational 
achlevemeu*  so  that  the  conditions  affecting  education  could  be  studied 
on  the  broadest  scale.  In  fact,  only  in  the  past  year  has  this  idea 
been  implemented  by  the  Exploratory  Committee  on  Assessing  the  Progress 
of  Education,  which  is  currently  supported  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation, 
If  we  compare  a recent  statement  Issued  by  this  new  agency 
with  Rice's  proposal  of  1902,  we  are  struck  by  the  enormous  lag 
between  the  inception  of  the  idea  and  its  ultimate  execution  — a lag 
of  some  sixty  years: 


4 


Ibid-. , p. 
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Rice  (1902): 

Instead^ of  stating  what  results  shall  be  accomplished,  let 
us  ask  %hat  results  can  we  get?"  ...  it  opens  the  way 
to  investigations  which  will  enable  ua  to  learn  what 
results  the  schools  of  our  country  have  been  getting  — the 
good,  the  moderate,  and  the  poor  — and  therefore  what 
results  may  be  reasonably  expected.  . . . (But)  it  is  not 
enough  to  know  that  some  schools  are  very  much  more  success- 
ful than  others;  we  must  also  try  to  learn  the  reasons  why 
some  have  succeeded  and  others  have  failed,  and  in  this  way 
endeavor  to  discover  certain  fundamental  laws  of  teaching 
which  may  bo  applied  by  all.5 * * * 9 

Exploratory  Committee  on  Assessing  the 

Progress  of  Education  (1965)1 

Representatives  of  private  and  public  institutions  con- 
cerned with  education  have  recently  been  discussing  the 
possibility  of  assessing  the  achievements  of  American 
education.  ...  First,  it  would  give  the  nation  as  a 
whole  data  on  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  American 
Educational  system.  ...  Second,  (it)  would  provide  data 
necessary  for  research  on  education  problems  and  processes 
which  cannot  be  undertaken  new.  Third  „ . , international 
comparisons  might  be  possible.  And  finally,  it  is  hoped 
that  a national  assessment  of  education  would  nmke  all 
groups  more  vitally  interested  in  the  educational  system  — 
not  just  in  where  it  stands,  but  also  in  what  its  goals 
should  be  and  how  it  night  be  improved,9 

Also  like  Rice,  the  Exploratory  Committee  Intends  to  administer  stan- 
dardized tests  to  a national  sample  of  children  over  time. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  differences  between  these  two  conceptions 
of  a national  assessment  of  education.  For  one.  Rice  did  not  mention 
measurements  of  the  students'  motivations,  values,  and  health,  which 
measurements  are  planned  for  the  current  assessment.  For  another,  Rice 
was  much  more  concerned  with  provoking  the  schools  to  improve  their 
practices  through  invidious,  statistical  comparison.  And  there  are 


5 

J.  II.  Rice,  op.  cit..  1902. 

A National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress,**  announcement 

from  the  Exploratory  Committee  on  Assessing  the  Progress  of  KoMcatlon. 

dated  Ap  11  23,  1965. 
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oilier  differences  with  regard  to  sampling,  tests,  and  so  forth.  But 
the  points  of  similarity  between  the  two  conceptions  are  sufficiently 
striking  to  pose  an  Interesting  question:  Why  did  it  take  sixty  years 

to  launch  a systematic,  nationwide  assessment  of  our  educational  system 
through  a central  agency?  As  Cremln  has  noted,  Rice  eventually 
Into  oblivion: 

• • • when  he  died,  in  1934,  he  was  virtually  unknown, 
remembered  only  when  at  all  — as  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  American  testing  movement.^ 

As  Rice  encountered  great  difficulty  in  gaining  support  for  his 

ideas,  he  himself  offered  an  explanation  for  the  failure  to  Implement 
his  plan: 


• • • tke  educators  as  a body  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
my  plans,  simply  because  they  have  not  yet  forgiven  me  for 
some  of  the  things  I said  of  the  schools  of  our  country  ijj 
my  series  of  articles  on  the  Public  School  System  of  the 
Bhlted  States,  published  in  The  Forum  some  nine  years 
Ago.  . . .8  ” 

While  this  reaction  to  Rice's  educational  muckraking,  prompted  by  his 
own  measurements  of  achievement  in  spelling  and  arithmetic,  cannot 
account  for  the  lapse  of  60  years,  it  does  suggest  the  Importance 
within  the  profession  of  a favorable  climate  for  reform  bated  on 
empirical  investigation. 


Although  Rice  tailed  to  realize  his  plans  for  a national 
research  organization,  his  advocacy  of  school  surveys  fer  assessing 
student  achievement  probably  stimulated  the  development  of  city  and 
university  bureaus.  Since  these  early  beginnings,  educational  reformers 

7 

Lawrence  Cremln,  The  Transformation  of  the  School.  New  York? 
Knopf,  1961,  p.  8.  “ ” 

8 

J.  M.  Rico,  op.  cit.,  1902,  p.  127. 
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and  scientists  have  repeatedly  sought  to  asks  use  of  university-based 
bureaus  for  testing  programs  and  fact-gathering  and,  in  nor*  reoent 
decades,  for  investigations  of  the  conditions  affecting  education.  But 
unlike  Rice's  program,  these  efforts  have  been  highly  localised  and. 
presumably  ae  a consequence  of  the  need  to  rely  on  local  resources r 
highly  unstable.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  turnover  rate  of  research 

units  in  schools  of  education  has  been  exceedingly  high  since  the  early 
decades  of  the  century. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  life-chances  of  research  units  which 
have  existed  in  the  past,  we  computed  rates  of  founding  and  mortality 
by  comparing  surveys  conducted  periodically  since  1923. 9 Since  each 
of  these  surveys  provided  the  names  of  research  units,  we  are  able  to 
chart  the  birth  and  death  of  the  units  over  a period  of  forty  years. 

Table  4.3  shows  (1)  the  annual  founding  rate  of  new  bureaus  for 
each  period,  (2)  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  for  each  period,  (3)  the 
annual  growth  rate  in  the  number  of  bureaus  over  each  period,  and  (4) 

the  absolute  number  of  bureaus  existing  at  the  end  of  each  period,  or 
cumulative  frequency. 

Looking  first  at  the  annual  founding  rates  (Col.  1) , we  find 
that  the  earliest  and  latest  periods  have  been  the  most  productive  of 


9 

Educational  Directories . 1923  and  1932,  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office.  William  Rossn- 

garten,  Organization  and  Administration  of  Educational  Research  in 
Departments,  Schools  and  Colleges  of  Education  in  Universities/* 

^^°gra^8  ^*d?c-»tion*  No*  1»  September,  1936.  Ruth  B.  Eckert, 
Report  on  the  Organization  and  Services  of  Bureaus  of  Educational 
Research  in  Leading  American  Universities,"  (mimeo),  Office  of 
Educational  Research,  Ikilverslty  of  Minnesota,  1949.  Data  for  1964 
was  provided  by  our  current  study. 
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TABLE  4.3 

Annual  R»tti  oi  Founding , Mortality  and  Growth  of 
Educational  Research  (lilts  for  Selected 
Periods  Since  1923*0 


Periods 

(1) 

Founding  Rate 
(per  year) 

(2) 

Mortality  Rate 
(Per  year) 

(3) 

Growth  Rate 
(per  year) 

(4) 

Cumulative 

Frequency** 

1923-1932 

19% 

4% 

+ 16% 

37 

1932-1936 

3* 

16% 

- 14% 

17 

1936-1949 

4% 

3% 

+ 00.6% 

18 

1949-1964 

21% 

2% 

♦ 19% 

70  (est 

*Ratos  per  year  represent  the  average  percentage  increase  or  decrease 
for  each  year  in  the  designated  period.  This  average  rate  was  computed 
by  dividing  the  percentage  Increase  or  decrease  in  each  period  by  the 
number  of  years  In  the  period. 

**The  cumulative  frequency  refers  to  the  total  number  of  bureaus  exist- 
ing In  the  last  year  of  each  period.  In  the  earliest  year  (1923)  there 
were  16  bureaus  of  educational  research. 

new  units.  Clearly,  the  organisational  developments  of  the  past  fifteen 
years  are  not  altogether  unique  In  the  history  of  educational  research. 
In  tact,  speaking  strictly  In  terms  of  organizational  founding,  it  seems 
that  the  past  Is  now  repeating  itself;  although,  as  we  shall  see  in  a 
later  chapter,  the  bureaus  which  have  been  recently  created  are  more 
likely  to  devote  their  energies  to  research  rather  than  to  a variety  of 
services  for  school  systems.  Nevertheless,  the  hint  of  an  historical 
repetition  makes  it  all  the  more  important  to  examine  the  factors  that 
led  to  the  sapping  of  the  organizational  resources  that  were  available 
In  the  early  decades  of  the  century. 

When  we  turn  to  the  annual  mortality  rates  shown  in  Table  4.3 
(Col.  2)  for  each  period,  we  are  provided  with  a clue  to  one  of  the 
major  sources  of  organizational  declino,  namely,  a lack  ox  supportive 
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fund*.  For  it  is  obvious  that  the  greatest  attrition  of  research  units 
occur rod  in  ths  dsprssslon  years,  as  shown  by  tbs  average  annual  mor- 
tality rats  of  13  par  cant  bstwssn  1932  and  1936.  As  a aattar  of  fact, 

this  is  tba  only  parlod  in  wtaicki  tha  death  rata  exceeded  ths  birth  rata 
of  bureaus. 

But  budgat  cuts  in  tha  unlvsrslty  cannot  entirely  explain  tha 
demise  of  research  units, for  even  in  son-depression  years  tha  death 
— has  been  about  3 par  cant  annually.  Over  tha  entire  span  of  forty 
years  covered  by  our  calculations,  this  annual  rate  of  attrition  would 
amount  to  a coapleto  turnover  of  bureaus.  This  conclusion  is  a statis- 
tical fiction,  of  course,  since  a number  of  bureaus  survived  through 
several  decades;  but  it  does  highlight  the  ertrem*  instability  of 
research  bureaus  in  schools  of  education. 

Column  3 in  Table  4.3  summarises  what  we  have  observod  thus  far 
with  respect  to  founding  and  mortality  rates.  The  greatest  degree  of 
growth  in  sheer  number  of  bureaus  occurred  in  the  earliest  and  latest 
periods;  the  early  depression  period  witnessed  a sharp  decline  in  the 
number  of  research  bureaus;  while  the  period  including  World  W*r  ii  was 
characterized  by  stability,  (since  this  latter  period  covers  several 
distinct  phases  in  the  economic  and  social  history  of  the  nation,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  our  survey  dates  do  not  permit  more  refined  study.  It 
is  quite  probable  that  the  founding  of  new  bureaus  was  largely  conflnod 

to  the  postwar  period,  while  the  attrition  that  occurred  was  mostly  in 
the  late  ’thirties.) 

Throughout  the  period  covered  by  the  available  surveys,  new 
doctoral  programs  in  education  were  also  being  founded.  In  order  to 
determine  whether  trends  in  the  founding  and  mortality  of  units  simply 
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reflect  the  growth  of  education  prograna  in  t!?e  universities.  It  Is 
necessary  to  compare  our  figures  for  units  with  trends  In  the  founding 
of  doctoral  prograna  in  schools  or  departments  of  education*  Also,  by 
examining  changes  in  the  relationship  between  the  life  cycle  of  bureaus 
and  of  education  programs  over  the  past  40  years,  we  may  be  able  to  draw 
Inferences  about  the  status  of  these  bureaus  within  the  structure  of  the 
university*  Por  example,  If  the  depression  years  affected  the  bureaus 
more  than  they  affected  programs  of  education,  we  would  have  reason  to 
boliiVf  that  bureaus  are  marginal  organisations , that  Is,  operations 
which  are  readily  abandoned  when  resources  become  scarce*  In  effect, 
we  are  attempting  to  measure  what  might  be  called  "organizational  lag," 
and  to  relate  this  lag  to  conditions  existing  at  the  time* 

In  Table  4*4  we  present  the  number  of  bureaus  and  of  doctoral 
programs  In  education  at  the  time  of  each  survey*  Also,  we  present  the 
rates  of  growth  for  units  and  for  doctoral  programs*  Finally,  in 

Table  4,4,  we  have  computed  the  ratio  of  units  to  doctoral  programs  for 
each  year* 


TABLE  4*4 

Ratios  of  Bfeits  to  Doctoral  Programs  In  Education 
in  Selected  Years  Since  1923 


No*  of  Bduc* 

Ratio  of  Bureaus 

NO*  of 

% 

Doctoral 

% 

per 

Year 

Bureaus 

Change 

Programs 

Change 

Doctoral  Program 

1923 

16 

131% 

26 

130% 

*61 

1932 

37 

-54% 

46 

20% 

*80 

1936 

17 

6% 

54 

22% 

*31 

1949 

18 

289% 

86 

68% 

• 27 

1964 

70  (est*) 

107 

• 63 
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Between  1933  and  1933,  the  rate  of  Increase  In  the  number  of 
units  was  exactly  tha  same  as  tha  rata  of  lnoraaea  In  tha  number  of 
doctoral  programs*  (The  increase  In  the  number  of  bureaus  was  131%  In 
this  period,  while  the  Increase  in  the  number  of  doctoral  programs  was 
130%*)  This  suggests  that  the  development  of  research  organizations  in 
the  universities  was  an  Inherent  feature  of  the  early  professionalize- 
education*  In  the  early  period  of  the  depression,  however, 
there  was  a 20  per  cent  increase  in  doctoral  programs,  but  a 54  par 
cent  decrease  in  bureaus.  This  disparity  indicates  that  many  of  the 
units  created  in  the  'twenties  were  not  fully  Incorporated  in  the 
universities,  but  Instead  were  rather  marginal  operations*  In  the 
following  period,  covering  the  late  depression  years.  World  War  II,  and 
the  postwar  period,  doctoral  programs  continued  to  be  founded  at  a 
faster  rate  than  bureaus,  i.e.,  a 22  per  cent  and  a 6 per  cent  Increase, 
respectively.  Thus,  the  organizational  lag  which  had  been  caused  by  the 
depression  continued  up  until  the  'fifties*  In  the  past  fifteen  years, 
however,  the  almost  threefold  Increase  in  the  number  of  bureaus  far 
outdistanced  the  68  per  cent  Increase  in  the  number  of  doctoral  programs. 
In  effect,  the  organizational  lag  which  developed  in  the  'thirties 
and  'forties  was  eliminated  in  the  past  ten  or  so  years.  This  can  be 
seen  quite  clearly  when  we  examine  the  ratio  of  units  per  doctoral 
programs  in  Table  4.4.  In  1923,  the  ratio  was  .61,  and  in  the  following 
decade  it  rose  to  .80.  in  the  next  two  decades  it  dropped  to  .31  and 
.27,  respectively.  Then,  in  the  most  recent  period,  the  ratio  of  units 
to  doctoral  programs  climbed  to  .85,  which  is  almost  exactly  the  same 

**  1923.  After  more  than  thirty  years,  however,  organizational 

development  still  has  not  regained  the  level  of  1932. 
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It  should  be  cautioned  that  we  are  here  dealing  aheerly  with 
numbers  of  educational  research  units*  Trends  In  the  magnitude  and 
effectiveness  of  these  operations  over  the  span  of  forty  years  have  not 
been  discussed*  Nonetheless,  our  analysis  suggests  that  research 
organisations  in  education  have  been  troubled  by  Institutional  margin- 
all  ty,  and  that  this  state  of  affairs  has  rendered  these  organizations 
quite  vulnerable  to  the  economic  strains  which  have  occurred  In  the 
universities  and  In  school  systems*  Specifically,  the  consequences 
have  been  (1)  a high  mortality  rate,  and  (2)  a severe  organizational 
lag,  at  least  up  until  the  recent  past*  Lacking  a tradition  of  organi- 
zational effectiveness  In  schools  of  education,  it  Is  likely  that  the 
new  organisations  which  have  been  founded  In  recent  years  will  have  to 
cope  with  problems  which  have  only  rarely  been  overcome  In  the  past* 

In  short,  there  are  few  precedents  for  the  successful  operation  of 
research  units  In  education* 

Now  we  shall  turn  to  the  present-day  constitution  of  research 
units  as  Indicated  by  our  survey  of  directors  and  try  to  identify  the 
organizational  problems  which  they  confront* 

B*  Some  Major  Organizational  Dimensions 

Although  It  is  Impossible  to  subsume  all  existing  research  units 
under  a single  definition,  there  are  several  major  dimensions  which  can 
be  used  to  define  types  of  units*  In  Table  4.5  we  have  classified 
research  units  according  to  each  of  four  dimensions:  (1)  research 

orientation,  (2)  substantive  focus,  (3)  departmental  affiliation,  and 
(4)  facilitation  of  non-staff  researchers  In  the  teaching  departments* 


4 
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Almost  two-third*  of  the  units  are  autinly  devoted  to  wmrdtt 
rather  than  to  field  services,  as  Indicated  by  the  proportion  of  the 
budget  for  research.10  Only  about  a third  of  the  units,  however,  are 
highly  research  oriented;  which  raises  the  question  of  the  degree  and 
manner  in  which  service  and  research  are  separated  and  the  concomitant 
issue  of  the  possibility  of  conflict  between  the  two  activities.  These 
Issues  are  taken  up  in  Chapter  VI  where  we  explore  the  relation  between 
research  and  service  in  some  detail. 

Almost  two-thirds  of  the  units  carry  out  research  on  a variety 
of  topics  rather  than  specialising  in  one  area.  Five  units  specialize 
in  educational  administration  or  organization  (including  school  finance), 
and  four  specialize  in  curriculum  research.  Otherwise,  there  is  very 
little  repetition  of  specialties.  T Wo  specialize  in  talent  or  creativity 
of  students,  and  two  in  special  education,  while  the  remaining  specialties 
are  represented  by  only  a single  unit:  school -community  relations, 

teaching  as  a profession,  comparative  education,  educational  technologies, 
and  teacher  training  research.  The  full  array  of  topics  receiving 
attention  by  all  the  units,  Including  the  diversified  ones,  are  presented 
below. 

Most  of  the  units  (61  per  cent)  are  not  affiliated  with  any 
particular  department  in  the  school  of  education.  This  result  suggests 
that  research  units  tend  to  be  "autonomous"  with  respect  to  the  teaching 
departments.  The  implications  of  departmental  affiliation  for  relations 

10 

The  proportion  of  the  budget  devoted  to  research  was  found  to 
be  related  to  the  performance  of  a variety  of  services.  (See  Table  4 , 
Appendix  0).  Hence  we  use  the  budget  as  the  most  convenient  measure 
of  "research  orientation." 
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TABLE  4*5 

Research  Orientation,  Substantive  room.  Departmental 
Affiliation,  and  Facilitation  of  Faculty 
Raaearchero  (Considered  Separately) 


Research  Orientation 


(%  budget  for  research) 

% units 

Low  (0  - 49%) 

35% 

Medium  (80  - 89%) 

33 

High  (90  - 100%) 

32 

Ioo% 

No.  of  units: 

(84)* 

Substantive  Focus 

% units 

Diversified 

64% 

Specialized 

36 

100% 

No.  of  units: 

(63)* 

Affiliated  with  a 

particular  department 

in  school  of  education 

% units 

Yes 

39% 

No 

61 

100% 

No.  of  units: 

(64)  ♦ 

% of  researchers  associated 

with  unit  who  are  facilitated 

% units 

OX 

mmmm  mwmmmmmmmm 

42% 

X - 50% 

24 

six  + 

34 

100% 

No.  of  unit.: 

055)4 

♦Base  numbers  vary  due  to  n^n-response. 
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with  academic  departments  and  for  the  training  of  graduate  students 
will  be  discussed  later. 

Finally,  we  observe  In  Table  4.5  that  a majority  of  the  units 
(58  per  cent)  facilitate  the  research  of  non-staff  faculty  members,  and 
a third  of  the  units  are  mainly  facilitating.  Thus,  while  most  units 
are  Independent  of  particular  departments,  the  fact  that  most  are 
facultative  shows  that  they  are  by  no  means  disassociated  from  the 
teaching  faculty.  This  latter  dimension  also  has  an  Important  bearing 
on  Interdisciplinary  relations  and  on  the  training  of  graduate  students 
In  research,  also  to  be  discussed  later. 

To  sum  up,  the  research  units  In  our  study  tend  to  be  devoted 
to  research  rather  than  to  field  services,  diversified  rather  +han 

specialized,  unaf filiated  with  particular  departments,  and  facilitating 
rather  than  programmatic. 

If  we  look  at  each  of  these  dimensions  according  to  the  age  of 
the  research  units  Included  In  our  study,  we  are  able  to  note  some 
Important  historical  trends.  Table  4.6  shows  that  newer  units  tend  to 
be  more  research-oriented,  more  often  affiliated  with  a department,  and 
more  often  facultative.  The  extent  of  specialization  has  remained 
fairly  constant. 

The  trend  toward  heavier  involvement  in  research  has  probably 
resulted  In  the  main  from  Increased  federal  spending  in  the  past  decade. 
Table  4.7  shows  that  the  proportion  of  federal  money  In  the  budget  of 
the  units  Is  highly  related  to  research  orientation.  Only  16  per  cent 
of  the  units  receiving  less  than  half  of  their  funds  from  the  federal 
government  for  "studies"  are  highly  research-oriented,  compared  with 
48  per  cent  of  those  receiving  most  of  their  'funds  from  the  government. 


o 

ERIC 


* 


* 


no 


TABL3  4,6 


Research  Orientation,  Substantive  Focus,  Departmental 
Affiliation,  and  Facilitation  of  Faculty  Research. 
According  to  Age  of  Research  units 


1-5  yrs 

Age  of  Unit 
6-15  yrs 

16+  yrs 

Research  Orientation 

50 %f  budget  for  research: 

80% 

72% 

47% 

(IS) 

(18) 

(19)* 

Less  than  50%  of  personnel 
providing  services  to  school 

systems : 

55% 

41% 

38% 

(ID 

(17) 

(13) 

Substantive  Focus 

Specialized 

38% 

35% 

32% 

(16) 

(23) 

(22) 

Departmental  Affiliation 

Yes 

30% 

46% 

23% 

(16) 

(24) 

(22) 

Facilitation  of  faculty  research 
More  than  half  of  professionals 

are  facilitated: 

43% 

44% 

18% 

(14) 

(23) 

(17) 

♦Base  numbers  vary  because  of  variation  in  response  to  different  questions. 
The  trend  towards  closer  relations  with  teaching  departments, 

indicated  by  the  greater  frequency  of  facilitation  and  of  departmental 
affiliation  among  units  founded  within  the  past  fifteen  years,  suggests 
that  bureaus  have  become  less  autonomous  and  less  programmatic.  If  we 
can  interpret  this  trend  as  a sign  of  the  decreasing  marginal lty  of 
research  units  in  schools  of  education,  those  units  which  have  been 
founded  in  the  past  decade  might  well  stand  a better  chance  of  survival 
than  their  predecessors. 


Ill 


TABLE  1.7 

Research  Orientation  of  the  Unit*  According  to 
Proportion  of  Funds  from  Federal  Government 
~~  for  "studies11  in  the  Units 

Proportion  of  Funds  From 
Federal  Government 

Less  than  50%  50%  or  tore 

Research  Orientation 
(%  budget  for  research) 


Low  (0  - 49%) 

40% 

26% 

Medium  (50  - 89%) 

44 

26 

High  (90%  -f) 

16 

48 

100% 

100% 

No.  of  units: 

(25) 

(19) 

The  trend  towards  integration  with  the  teaching  faculty  might 
be  explained  by  the  decreased  dependency  of  research  units  on  financial 
support  from  school  systems  for  services.  As  a consequence  of  increased 
outlays  for  educational  research,  it  is  possible  that  these  organizations 
have  been  able  to  find  greater  security  within  the  university  structure 
than  was  true  in  the  past*  undoubtedly  they  are  more  often  called  upon 
to  facilitate  faculty  members  as  more  research  is  undertaken  in  the 
school.  And  the  prospect  that  a bureau  might  Increase  the  chance  of 
gaining  research  support  renders  these  units  highly  attract ive  to 
departments  which  are  eager  to  take  advantage  of  growing  opportunities. 

In  short,  newer  bureaus  may  have  grown  out  of  the  needs  of  the  university 
rather  than  out  of  the  needs  of  school  systems. 

If  this  is  the  case,  then  we  would  expect  to  find  that  bureaus 
which  are  predominantly  devoted  to  research  rather  than  to  service  are 


more  often  fadlltatlve  and  more  often  affiliated  with  departments. 
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Table  4.8  shows  that  this  is  true.  It  therefore  appears  that  increasing 
Integration  into  the  teaching  departments  reflects  the  rising  demand 
for  and  ability  to  support  research  facilities,  thereby  partially  sever- 
ing the  traditionally  strong  ties  between  school  systems  and  bureaus  of 
research. 


TABLE  4.8 

Facilitation  and  Departmental  Affiliation,  According  to 
Research  Orientation  of  the  Italts 

Research  Orientation 
(%  budget  for  research) 


Low  High 

(0-49%)  (50-100%) 

1 • Facilitates  faculty  47%  63% 

No.  of  units:  (15)  (33) a 

2.  Affiliated  with  a department  37%  43% 

No.  of  units:  (19)  (35) 


*Base  numbers  of  percentages  vary  due  to  non-response 
variation 

But  we  need  to  make  an  important  qualification  to  the  notion 
that  newer  units  are  created  with  less  autonomy  than  their  predecessors. 
For  it  is  obvious  that  the  Research  and  Development  Centers  supported 
by  the  U.8.O.E.  tend  to  be  highly  centralized,,  programmatic  arrange- 
ments. What  seems  to  be  happening  is  that  the  small,  traditional 
bureaus  which  have  relied  upon  local  resources  are  being  converted  into 
facilitating  agencies  for  the  faculty;  while  the  better  financed, 
larger  organizations  are  tending  toward  programmatic  autonomy,,  These 
two  trends  may  not  be  unrelated,  since  the  small-scale  bureau  might 
well  find  it  difficult  to  compete  with  the  federally  sponsored  rid 
Centers  and  Regional  Laboratories  for  professional  talent,  research 
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assistants,  and,  especially  In  these  universities  where  R 6 D Centers 
exist  alongside  bureaus,  for  additional  project  funds  from  the  govern- 
ment. in  effect,  the  traditional  bureau  finds  Itself  in  the  shade  of 
the  R & 0 Centers,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  these  smaller 
units  wilted  in  the  shadow  of  these  giants. 

Interviews  with  research  administrators  in  oevera?  universities 
tend  to  support  our  conclusion  that  the  shift  towards  integration  is  a 
response  to  national  developments.  According  to  our  field  interviews, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  autonomous  bureaus  of  research  in  the  nation 
is  currently  being  disbanded  in  order  to  facilitate  the  research  of 
non-staff  faculty,  and  another  unit  of  the  same  age  is  being  transformed 


into  a coordinatlve  arrangement. 

In  1963  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity , prompted  a series  of  meetings  on  the  organization  of 
the  School.  These  discussions  culminated  in  the  decision  to 
disband  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  and  to  transfer  the 
research  staff  to  a new  Division  of  Research  and  Development, 
which  has  teaching  as  well  as  research  responsibilities.  The 
main  consideration  in  the  decision  to  dismantle  the  Burean  — 
which  had  been  a separately  budgeted  department  in  the  College 
of  Education  for  more  than  forty  years  — was  the  feeling  that 
faculty  members  who  were  not  attached  to  the  unit  felt  absolved 
from  engaging  in  research.  By  making  research  an  obligation 
of  the  entire  school,  rather  than  of  one  special  unit,  it  was 
hoped  that  more  faculty  members  would  become  actively  engaged 
in  research. 

It  is  pertinent  to  the  role  played  by  Increased  federal  funds 
for  research  in  promoting  a trend  toward  facilitation  that  the 
Bureau  at  Ohio  State  set  up  an  Ad  Hoc  Division  for  faculty 
research  in  the  late  fifties.  Concomitantly,  services  dropped 
from  90  per  cent  of  the  budget  in  1958  to  10  per  cent  of  the 
budget  in  1964.  In  the  latter  year,  93  per  cent  of  the 
Bureau's  research  budget  was  supplied  by  federal  funds. 

A somewhat  parallel  development  has  taken  place  at  the  Bureau 

of  Educational  Research.  University  of  Minnesota,  also  founded  more 


than  forty  years  ago. 
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Tie  Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  University  of  Minnesota, 
whs  originally  established  to  carry  on  a modest  program  of 
pioneering  research  in  some  areas  of  investigation  important 
to  education,  to  stimulate  research  among  the  faculty  of 
the  College  of  Education,  and  to  provide  internship  ^ 

experiences  for  the  training  of  research  workers  in  education." 

In  tho  years  preceding  a change  of  directors  in  1957,  the 
Bureau  was  chiefly  devoted  to  a diversified  program  based 
upon  the  projects  of  numerous  faculty  members*  When  the 
directorship  changed  hands,  a faculty  committee  recommended 
that  the  Bureau  specialize  in  a particular  area  of  research, 
namely,  creativity  of  students.  As  the  late  Dean  Cook  ex- 
plained the  new  goal  of  the  Bureau,  "it  is  believed  that  the 
conduct  of  such  a variety  of  studies,  concentrated  In  one 
problem  area,  over  an  extended  period  of  time  is  necessary 
to  accumulate  truly  meaningful  and  dependable  information 
and  to  continue  to  push  knowledge  forward."  12 

While  a number  of  significant  monographs  were  produced  in 
the  ensuing  years,  it  gradually  became  apparent  that  the 
programmatic  focus  of  the  Bureau's  research  did  not  provide 
a broad  enough  framework  for  the  faculty  to  carry  out  its 
research  interests.  Further,  according  to  one  cf  our  infor- 
mants, the  Bureau's  program  "implied  that  the  major 
responsibility  of  all  faculty  to  do  research  was  relegated 
to  a special  group."  As  a matter  of  fact,  in  its  later  years 
the  Bureau '8  research  program  was  being  carried  out  ex- 
clusively by  the  Director  an**  several  graduate  students. 

The  Director,  therefore,  became  overloaded  with  responsibility 
for  the  completion  of  projects.  As  the  former  Director 
pointed  out  in  an  interview,  "it  got  to  the  point  where  the 
worse  thing  that  could  have  happened  was  to  get  a research 
grant."  In  sum,  the  Bureau  had  shifted  from  one  end  of  the 
organizational  spectrum  to  another;  but  after  a period  of 
marked  success  as  a programmatic  agency,  it  was  regarded 
as  inadequate  to  stalsfy  the  new  needs  of  the  faculty  research 
community.  Organized  in  a period  of  "tough  research  money," 

It  has  since  become  the  opinion  of  the  faculty  research 
committee  that  the  Bureau  cannot  function  optimally  in  a new 
period  of  affluence  and  of  mounting  demand  for  educational 
research. 

In  light  of  these  circumstances,  the  Bureau's  operations  have 
been  temporarily  suspended  until  what  was  considered  a better 
means  of  stimulating  and  coordinating  faculty  research  in 
the  school  of  education  could  be  found. 


Walter  L.  Cook,  "Organization  for  Research  o£  the  College  of 
Education  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,"  (mlmeo) • 

12 


Ibid. 


The  trends  towards  facilitation  and  departmental  affiliation 


on  the  part  of  traditional  bureaus  have  several  Important  implications 


for  the  future  of  educational  research.  Consideration  of  these  implica- 
tions, together  with  recommendations  for  coping  with  resulting  problem*, 


will  be  deferred  to  a final  chapter  of  this  report. 

Before  continuing  our  examination  of  the  organizational  features 
of  research  units,  it  is  Important  to  look  at  the  substance  of  the 
research  done  in  educational  research  units.  We  shall  see,  however, 
that  substance  is  not  unrelated  to  organizational  setting.  Following 
that  discussion,  we  shall  continue  our  exploration  of  organizational 
features  through  an  examination  of  problems  of  recruitment,  the 

organization  of  work  on  projects,  and  relationships  with  non-education 
departments. 

C.  Research  Topics 

As  noted  earlier,  almost  two- thirds  of  the  research  units  have 
a diversified  program  of  research,  Table  4.9  reveals  the  wide  range 
of  topics  which  are  currently  being  investigated  by  specialized  and 
diversified  units  combined.  For  purposes  of  comparison  with  research 
being  conducted  independently  of  research  uni.s  in  schools  of 
education,  we  also  show  in  Table  4.9  the  range  of  research  topics 
currently  being  investigated  outside  of  these  units.  (This  latter 
Information  was  collected  in  our  parallel  survey  of  deans  and  research 
coordinators  in  schools  of  education.) 


• - v -■-  - 
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TABLE  4,9 

Topics  of  Research  Ins ice  and  Outside  of  Research 
Units  in  Schools  of  Education  ~ 


Tests  and  measurements 

Methods  of  instruction 

Educational  administration 
and  organization 

Reading 

Psychology  of  learning 

Teacher  personality 

Research  methodology  (other  than 
tests  and  measurements) 

School -community  relations 

Talent,  creativity  of  students 

Social  studies  curriculum 

School  finance 

Special  education 

Guidance  and  counseling 

Mathematics  curriculum 

Language  arts  (other  than  reading 
and  foreign  language) 

Natural  sciences  curricula 

Child  development 

Teaching  as  a profession 

Adolescent  development 

Comparative  Education 

Foreign  languages  curriculum 

History  of  education 

Physical  education 

Business  and  distributive 
education 

No,  of  units  or  schools: 


% research 
units 

% schools  doing  research 
outside  of  units 

58% 

55% 

52 

59 

52 

54 

31 

51 

31 

49 

23 

28 

28 

26 

28 

25 

27 

36 

25 

37 

25 

37 

22 

42 

22 

64 

20 

33 

20 

18 

16 

26 

16 

29 

16 

22 

14 

21 

6 

32 

6 

14 

5 

33 

2 

16 

— 

12 

(64) 

(76) 

Mean  no,  of  topics  per  setting; 


S. 5 

(64) 


8.3 

(76) 
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The  much  smaller  number  of  researchers  within  research  units 
than  outside  of  the  units  accounts  for  the  narrower  range  of  topics 
foimd  in  the  bureau  setting*  As  shown  at  the  bottom  of  Table  ‘1.9,  a 
mean  of  5„5  topics  per  unit  are  being  researched,  compared  with  a mean 
of  8*3  topics  per  school  outside  of  these  units* 

A majority  of  the  research  units  are  engaged  in  work  on  teots 
and  measurements,  methods  of  instruction,  and  educational  administration 
and  organization*  Ml  other  areas  are  researched  by  a minority  of  units 
The  nine  areas  most  often  neglected  by  the  units  Include  three  social 
science  areas  (teaching  as  a profession,  comparative  education,  and 
history  of  education).  Two  of  these  areas,  however,  are  predominantly 
based  on  library  research*  In  addition  to  these  areas,  child  develop- 
ment and  adolescent  development  are  also  relatively  neglected  topics 
of  research. 

The  rank  order  of  topics  inside  and  outside  bureaus  according 
to  frequency  of  mention  is  quite  similar  (r  s *73)*  There  is  one 
large  discrepancy  which  compels  our  attention,  however*  Guidance  and 
counseling  receives  first  priority  among  researchers  outside  of  research 
units  (that  is,  in  terms  of  the  frequency  with  which  the  respondents 
cited  at  least  one  such  studv  in  their  schools) , while  it  ranks 
thirteenth  among  research  units*  Sixty-four  per  cent  of  the  non-bureau 
settings  are  engaged  in  research  on  guidance  and  counseling,  compared 
with  only  22  per  cent  of  the  bureaus*  We  ere  presently  unable  , to  ex- 
plain this  particularly  large  discrepancy  between  the  work  being 
carried  out  in  bureau  and  non-bureau  settings* 
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A more  Instructive  way  of  comparing  the  emphases  of  research 
Inside  and  outside  of  research  units  Is  to  rank  order  the  percentage 
differences  between  work  on  topics  In  the  two  settings.  Table  4,10 
presents  the  topics  according  to  this  rank  order.  Also,  we  have 
divided  the  topics  into  three  categories  according  to  the  degree  of 
discrepancy  (size  of  percentage  difference)  between  the  two  settings. 
Among  the  topics  which  are  highly  characteristic  of  non-bureau  settings 
(category  I)  are  the  two  areas  previously  mentioned  as  based  mainly 
on  library  research:  history  of  education  and  comparative  education. 
Three  other  areas  in  this  category  tend  to  be  psychologically  oriented: 
guidance  and  counseling,  special  education,  and  psychology  of  learning. 
The  one  remaining  topic  In  this  first  category  is  perhaps  the  most 
researched  field  In  education,  i.e.,  reading. 

In  the  bottom  section  of  Table  4.10  (category  III)  we  find  six 
topics  which  are  studied  In  bureau  settings  as  often  as  In  non-bureau 
settings.  None  of  the  areas  in  this  category  are  based  on  library 
research,  and  only  one  of  the  topics  Is  psychologically  oriented,  i.e,, 
teacher  personality.  (And  it  is  significant  that  this  particular 
psychological  area  of  Investigation  differs  from  the  psychological 
topics  characterizing  non-bureau  settings  by  focussing  on  faculty 
rather  than  on  students.)  Finally,  two  of  the  topics  have  an  empirical 
social  science  orientation  (educational  administration  and  school- 
community  relations)  and  two  are  methodological  subjects  (tests  and 
measurements,  and  other  methodology). 

These  findings  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  investigations  In 
research  units  are  me ~a  likely  to  be  related  to  the  empirical  social 
sciences  and  to  be  methodologically  innovative.  It  would  not  seem 
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TABLE  4.10 

Ranking  of  Research  Topics  According  to  the  Extent  to 
Which  They  Are  More  Characteristic  of  Research 
OUTSIDE  of  Research  Units 


1_ 

Guidance  and  counseling 
History  of  education 
Comparative  education 
Reading 

Special  education 

Psychology  of  learning 
II 

Physical  education 
Mathematics  curriculum 
Natural  sciences  curricula 
Child  development 
Social  studies  curriculum 
School  finance 

Business  and  distributive  education 
Talent,  creativity  of  students 
Foreign  languages  curriculum 
Methods  of  instruction 
Adolescent  development 


% differences  between  extent  of 

research  outside  and  inside 
research  units* 

♦ 42 
+ 28 
+ 26 
+ 20 
+ 20 
+ 18 

+ 14 
+ 13 
4-  13 
4-  13 
4*  12 
4-  12 

* 12 


+ 9 

+ 8 
4-  7 

4-  7 


ML 

Educational  administration  and  organization  + 2 

Teacher  personality  0 

Research  methodology  (other  than  tests  and 

measurements)  . 2 

Language  arts  (other  than  reading  and 

foreign  languages)  - 2 

Tests  and  measurements  - 3 

School-community  relations  - 3 


<*>  > 

* (+)  denotes  excess  of  non^unlt  research,  while  (■*)  denotes  excess 
of  unit  research. 
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inappropriate  to  characterize  these  concerns  as  lying  on  the  frontier 
of  educational  research. 


Similar  results  pertaining  to  social  science  research  were 
found  when  we  examined  proposals  submitted  to  the  Cooperative  Research 
Branch,  U.S.O.E.,  in  1956-62,  according  to  the  setting  of  the  proponents. 
(See  Appendix  A,  Table  6.)  Seventeen  per  cent  of  the  proposals  submitted 
by  applicants  in  research  units  were  devoted  to  an  investigation  of  the 
community  context  of  schools,  compared  with  only  5 per  cent  of  the 
proposals  submitted  by  individuals  who  were  in  no  way  affiliated  with 
such  units.  Further,  when  we  compared  the  disciplines  of  the  principal 
investigators,  we  found  that  19  per  cent  of  the  bureau  applicants  had 
social  science  backgrounds  compared  with  8 per  cent  of  the  non-bureau 
applicants.  (Appendix  A,  Table  8.)  In  sum,  bureau  settings  have  been 
more  congenial  to  investigations  of  the  social  aspect?  of  education, 
which  result  is  probably  explained  by  the  superior  facilities  for  large- 
scale  research  afforded  by  these  units.  Since  this  is  an  area  of 
empirical  study  which  has  been  seriously  neglected  in  educational 
research,  it  follows  that  research  units  are  in  a unique  position  to 
undertake  pioneering  work  within  schools  of  education. 

Not  only  are  the  units  more  often  concerned  with  the  relatively 
neglected  area  of  sociological  aspects**  but  topics  relating  to  profes- 
sional activities  seem  also  to  reflect  a more  contemporary  outlook. 

This  observation  is  based  upon  our  analysis  of  proposals  submitted  to 
the  Cooperative  Research  Program  in  the  ytiars  1956—63.  Bureau  proposals 
were  more  often  concerned  with  the  newer  areas  of  administrative 
behavior,  remedial  students,  and  talented  students,  while  non-bureau 
projects  more  often  focussed  on  the  traditional  topics  of  curriculum, 
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instruction,  and  student  achievement  (Appendix  A - 12) • 

These  consistent  differences  between  the  foci  of  research  units 
and  of  individual  scholars  are  in  marked  contrast  to  the  notion  that 
pioneering  efforts  are  most  likely  to  be  exerted  by  the  researcher  who 
works  independently  of  a research  agency.  One  of  the  schools  of 
education  in  our  study  has  deliberately  avoided  the  establishment  of 
research  organizations  as  a result  of  this  belief.  As  the  dean  states 
in  a report  on  the  school's  research  activities:  "individual  research, 

whether  or  not  it  enjoys  the  benefits  of  special  financial  support, 
represents  the  growing  edge  of  knowledge  in  all  fields."  As  well  as 
we  can  judge  from  our  data,  this  notion  is  not  supportable  with  re- 
ference to  the  field  of  education. 

The  emphasis  on  i.one  schf  Airship  within  schools  of  education 
has  posed  e major  problem  for  research  units.  In  the  following  sections 
we  shall  show  how  the  problem  is  reflected  in  the  directors'  efforts 
to  recruit  staff  members  and  to  promote  teamwork. 

fte^vultment  and  the  Problem  of  Individual iatic  Research 

Our  data  indicate  that  recruitment  of  researchers  is  one  of  the 
most  vital  and  most  difficult  roles  performed  by  the  directors  of 
research  units.  When  we  asked  the  directors  to  check  their  responsi- 
bilities from  an  extensive  list  of  roles,  64  per  cent  checked  "securing 
new  staff  members  to  do  research,"  and  70  per  cent  checked  "gaining 
the  assistance  of  scholars  in  other  departments  in  the  university  in 
planning  or  executing  research,"  We  also  inquired  of  the  directors 
whether  they  experienced  "any  difficulty  in  inducing  faculty  members 
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in  education  in  your  university  to  undertake  studies  through  your 
unit.”  In  the  response  categories  we  included  the  option:  "No  effort 
is  aade  to  induce  faculty  members.”  Only  29  per  cent  of  the  directors 
took  this  option.  Thus,  from  the  responses  to  these  items,  it  is 
quite  clc?r  that  most  directors  are  engaged  in  recruitment  activities. 

Further,  the  majority  of  these  directors,  i.e.,  those  who 
make  some  effort  to  "induce”  faculty  members  to  work  in  the  unit. 
Indicated  that  they  did  experience  difficulty,  and  a fifth  of  them 
indicated  a great  deal  of  difficulty.  These  results  are  summarized 
in  Table  4.11. 

Another  question  that  we  asked  confirms  the  serious  problems 
that  confront  unit  directors  in  their  efforts  to  attract  personnel: 

(to  the  whole,  which  problem  would  you  say  has  been 

more  serious  in  recent  years?  (Check  one) 

Obtaining  sufficient  personnel  to  carry  on  the 

research  program. 

Providing  sufficient  opportunities  for  persons 

who  wish  to  do  research. 

Neither  of  these  has  been  a problem. 

Three  times  as  many  directors  said  "obtaining  sufficient  personnel " 
was  a problem  as  said  "providing  sufficient  opportunities."  The 
respective  percentages  were  53  per  cent  and  18  per  cent;  the  remainder 
claimed  that  neither  was  a problem.  In  sum,  not  only  do  most  directors 
perform  recruitment  roles,  but  many  experience  some  degree  of 
difficulty. 

Especially  disturbing  is  the  fact  that  recruitment  is  more 
often  a problem  for  research  than  for  service-oriented  agencies. 
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TABLE  4.11 

Difficulty  of  Recruiting  Faculty  from  Education 
to  do  Research  in  the  Unit 


"Do  you  ever  experience  any  difficulty  in 
inducing  faculty  members  in  education  in 
your  university  to  undertake  studies 

through  your  unit?"  % directors 

Some  effort  is  made 

Yes,  a great  deal  of  difficulty  22% 

Yes,  some  difficulty  29 

No,  it  does  not  pose  a problem  49 

100%“ 

No?  of  directors  who  make  an  effort:  (41) 

No  effort  is  male  29% 

No.  of  directors  responding:  (58) 


In  Table  4.12  we  hav*  classified  the  units  according  to  whether  they 
are  predominantly  research- or  predominantly  servi ce -oriented . Clearly, 
service-oriented  units  iind  it  easier  than  research-oriented  units 
to  attract  professional  members  from  the  faculty  of  education.  None 
of  the  directors  of  service-oriented  units  reported  a "great  deal"  of 
difficulty,  while  27  per  cent  of  the  directors  of  research-oriented 
units  responded  in  this  way.  This  finding  lends  weight  to  the  notion 
that  service  work  competes  seriously  with  research  work  for  personnel  • 
We  shall  return  to  this  issue  in  a later  chapter  when  we  explore  the 
conflict  between  service  and  research  in  some  detail.  At  present  we 
are  mainly  interested  in  emphasizing  that  research  units  in  education 
experience  a major  problem  in  recruiting  individuals  to  carry  on  the 
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unit's  program , 

Our  data  also  provide  Insight  Into  the  sources  of  recruitment 
problems  which  are  confronted  by  research  units.  Three  major  sources 
are  clearly  Identifiable  on  the  basis  of  the  directors'  reports:  lack 
iELliBg  to  do  research,  lack  of  Interest  in  research,  and  among  those 
faculty  members  who  are  already  undertaking  research  outside  of  units, 
fear  of  loss  of  autonomy. 

The  barrio  *s  of  Insufficient  time  and  lack  of  motivation  to 
do  research  are  evident  in  the  replies  of  directors  who  said  they  had 
experienced  difficulties  In  Inducing  faculty  members  In  education 
to  undertake  studies  through  the  unit.  Immediately  following  this 
latter  question,  we  asked,  "What  kinds  of  problems  have  arisen?" 

The  responses  were  evenly  divided  between  "lack  of  time"  and  "lack 
of  interest  In  research."  Some  examples  follow: 

Lack  of  time 

They  are  too  busy  • . . 

Small  school  of  education  — staff  members  have  too 
many  roles. 

. • . Probably  our  major  problem  Is  to  free  enough  time 
that  faculty  can  get  started  on  a project.  Once 
projects  are  under  way,  one  question  leads  to  another 
and  the  research  tends  to  be  self-perpetuating. 

Coordinating  their  commitments  with  our  schedule  demands. 

Release  time  problem. 

Lack  of  time  for  planning  studies. 


This  situation  quite  naturally  affects  the  amount  of  time 
which  directors  of  research-oriented  units  spend  on  'recruitment. 
Seventy-one  per  cent  of  the  directors  of  highly  research-oriented  units 
perform  both  of  the  recruitment  roles  mentioned  earlier,  compared  with 
only  42  per  cent  of  the  directors  of  predominantly  service  units. 
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TABLE  4.12 


Proportion  of  Director*  Who  Have  Difficulty  Recruitlmr 
Faculty  from  Education.  According  tn 
Research  Orientation  of  the  Units 

"Do  you  ever  experience  any  difficulty 

la  Inducing  faculty  . . . ?"  Research  Oriental  >n 


(%  budget 

for  research) 

Service 

Research 

Oriented 

Oriented 

Some  effort  is  made 

(0-49%) 

(50-100%) 

Yes,  a great  deal  of  difficulty 

0% 

27% 

Yes,  some  difficulty 

45 

27 

No,  it  does  not  pose  a problem 

55 

46 

No.  of  directors  who  make  an  effort: 

100% 

100% 

(11) 

(26) 

No  effort  is  made 

35% 

24% 

Total  no.  of  directors  responding: 

(17) 

(34) 

Lack  of  interest  In  research 

They  are  not  Interested  in  research  in  their  own  field, 
(and)  they  seem  to  lack  ideas  for  research  studies. 

•ear  loss  of  security  In  teaching."  Insecure  in  research. 

This  institution  has  not,  historically,  done  much  educa— 
tional  research.  Since  we  are  a new  Bureau  we  find  it 
difficult  to  break  the  tradition. 

Simply  will  not  undertake  the  research. 

Indifference. 

The  third  source  of  recruitment  problems  was  identified  when  we 

asked  the  directors  specifically  about  faculty  members  outside  the  unit 

who  were  already  engaged  in  research  related  to  the  unites  program: 

To  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  why  have  faculty  members  who 
are  conducting  research  on  topics  which  are  studied  by  your 
unit  remained  unattached  to  the  unit?  (Here  we  are  particularly 
interested  in  the  comparative  advantages  of  outside  versus 
bureau  research  as  seen  by  the  faculty.) 
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This  question.  Incidentally,  was  applicable  to  the  great  majority  of 
directors,  for  79  per  cent  Indicated  In  our  questionnaire  that  research 
related  to  the  work  of  the  unit  was  being  conducted  In  the  school  of 
education  outside  of  the  unit* 


Desire  for  autonomy  was  by  far  the  most  frequently  mentioned 

factor  In  the  failure  of  researchers  to  affiliate  themselves  with  the 

unit.  Here  are  some  Illustrative  responses: 

Unwilling  to  commit  their  available  time  to  control  by  unit 
work  schedule.  This  institution  has  a high  order  of  Individual 
autonomy  in  faculty,  and  a reluctance  to  forfeit  It  as  a 
requirement  for  unit  affiliation. 

. * . They  would  have  to  complete  agreements  and  meet  deadlines, 
(and)  they  would  sacrifice  Individual  place  in  the  "star 
system." 

On®  has  (done  research  In  areas  related  to  the  unit's  work). 

He  prefers  to  work  Independently  of  the  strong  Interpersonal 
relationships  of  the  (unit) . 

This  Is  primarily  due  to  different  conceptions  of  type  of 
research,  value  of  individual  versus  cooperative  research,  and 
control  over  certain  units. 

Perhaps  they  felt  that  they  were  more  autonomous.  May  prefer 
to  be  lone  wolves.  • • . 

Basic  philosophy  of  departmental  function— ‘decentralised 
philosophy  of  approach. 

Individualism.  ... 

The  issue  of  "individualism"  versus  "control"  by  research  units 
was  also  explored  on  our  field  trips  to  various  research  units.  In  the 
nation.  Interviews  with  researchers  who  either  desired  to  remain  out- 
side of  any  established  bureau  or  who  rejected  the  idea  of  forming  their 
own  units  tended  to  bear  out  the  replies  of  directors  to  our  question- 
naire. (he  respondent  who  had  been  collaborating  with  two  other  pro- 
fessional persons  on  a program  of  research  referred  to  the  team's 
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"fifteen  years  of  autonomy"  when  explaining  his  opposition  to  becoming 
affiliated  with  a unit  which  had  recently  extended  the  team  an  invitation 
to  Join  the  staff.  In  essence,  it  was  feared  that  the  team  would  fall 
under  the  authority  of  the  unit's  director  and  thereby  lose  morale  and 
identity. 

It  may  be  that  many  researchers  who  are  engaged  in  Informal 
collaborative  efforts  reject  the  notion  of  establishing  a more  or  less 
permarent  research  organization  for  some  of  the  same  reasons  that 
individuals  resist  association  with  bureaus  as  staff  members.  One  such 
investigator  whom  we  interviewed  emphasized  the  greater  career  mobility 
and  intellectual  freedom  which  he  enjoyed  as  an  independent  operator. 

As  he  described  his  present  arrangement,  which  provided  employment  for 
fifteen  graduate  research  assistants  on  three  projects:  "if  I want  to 

crumple  it  up  and  put  it  in  my  pocket  and  walk  off,  I can."  He  also 
emphasized  that  he  was  working  on  a frontier  area  of  educational 
research  that  required  a great  deal  of  exploratory  work  and,  hence, 
called  for  a highly  flexible  research  arrangement.  It  was  his  conviction 
that  an  administrative  structure  would  lapel  him  to  devote  attention  to 
its  sheer  survival,  thereby  interfering  with  his  own  research.  As  he 
expressed  it, 

What  happens  (as  a bureau  director)  is  that  you  do  something, 
complete  the  cycle,  and  then  have  to  go  looking  for  money  with 
hat  in  hand.  If  I want  to  shift  or  get  a related  Interest,  a 
structure  can  get  in  my  way. 

If  the  commitment  to  individual  research  hampers  the  recruitment  efforts 
of  unit  directors,  then  the  same  commitment  should  be  evidenced  when 
attempts  are  made  to  promote  teamwork.  Let  us  turn,  then,  to  the 
organisation  of  work  within  research  units. 
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X.  Collaborative  ggietrch 

Our  surveys  of  deans  and  research  coordinators  demonstrate  the 
prevalence  of  individual  studies  outside  of  research  units  in  schools 
of  education*  According  to  data  collected  in  our  surveys , there  are 
more  than  three  times  as  many  individual  investigations  outside  oif 
units  hi  there  are  collaborative  investigations;  within  research  units. 
howevti1,  there  is  about  an  equal  balance*  These  facts  can  be  readily 
seen  in  Table  4*13* 


TABLK  4*13 


The  Extent  of  Teamwork  Within  Research 
Chits  and  Outside  of  Research  Obits 


Within  Research 

Mean  number  of  projects  in  each  Chits 

setting  which  are: 

Single  investigators  3*8  (90) 


Outside  Research 
Chits 

(Only  schools  with 
research  units) 

10.1  (26) 


Teams 


3.2  (50) 


3*4  (16) 


Ratic  of  teams  to  single  investigators:  *68 


*34 


(While  only  a quarter  of  the  schools  did  not  have  a single  individual 
study  under  way  outside  of  research  units,  almost  half  did  not  have 
any  teams  outside  of  units*) 

8ince  teamwork  is  much  more  likely  to  occur  in  research  units, 
researchers  in  schools  of  education  who  wish  to  work  Independently  are 
confirmed  by  our  data  in  their  conviction  that  affiliation  with 
research  units  more  often  entails  collaborative  effort*  Since  there 
are  roughly  two  and  a half  professional  persons  per  team^  it  is  clear 
that  team  members  outnumber  individual  Investigators  in  research  units 


by  about  two  to  one*  (We  do  not  assume,  of  course,  that  all  of  the 
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tens  which  were  mentioned  by  the  respondents  involve  s high  degree  of 
Interdependency  with  exclusive  attention  to  a single  project.  Probably 
a number  of  Individuals  who  frequently  consult  one  another  on  more  or 
less  independent  projects  were  Included  in  their  replies.  But  this 
bias  towards  inclusion  of  all  projects  which  could  conceivably  be 
counted  as  a "team"  probably  operated  to  an  equal  extent  among  deans 
and  research  coordinators.) 

The  replies  of  the  directors  to  another  question  ?bout  the 
extent  of  collaborative  effort  in  the  units  confirms  the  distribution 
of  team  and  individual  studies  shown  above.  As  seen  in  Table  4.14, 
half  of  the  directors  said  that  "highly  individualized  effort"  was  the 
most  prevalent  mode  of  research  within  the  unit,  while  the  remaining 
directors  mentioned  "diversified  team  effort"  and  "consolidated  team 
effort"  to  about  an  equal  extent. 

Of  greater  interest  in  Table  4d4  is  the  fact  that  very  few 
directors  prefer  "highly  individualized  effort."  Among  those  who  stated 
a preference,  teamwork  was  mentioned  by  the  great  majority.  Finally, 
we  observe  in  Table  4.14  that  only  a fourth  of  the  directors  do  not 
care  whether  the  prevalent  pattern  is  collaborative  or  Individualistic. 

Since  teams  occur  more  often  within  research  units,  and  since 
directors  tend  to  prefer  collaboration,  it  is  possible  that  directors 
may  exert  a certain  amount  of  pressure  on  the  personnel  with 

research  units  to  undertake  joint  investigations.  There  is  a way  of 
answering  this  question. 

If  we  classify  directors  according  to  their  preferences,  and 
then  observe  the  prevalent  mode  of  research  within  the  units  according 
to  the  preferences  of  the  directors,  we  find  a close  fit  between  the 
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TABLE  4.14 

Prevalence  of  Teamwork  and  Preference  of 
Directors  of  Research  Units* 


Research  projects  are  organized  in  several  ways.  Which  of  the 
following  types  of  research  effort  would  you  personally  prefer 
that  persons  associated  with  your  unit  engage  In,  and  which 
type  would  you  say  Is  most  prevalent  In  your  unit  at  the 
present  time? 


Most 

Prevalent 

Prefer 

Highly  Individualized  effort  — each 
researcher  pursuing  his  own  line  of 
Inquiry  Independently. 

48% 

13% 

Diversified  team  effort  -«  two  or  more 
members  cooperating  In  inquiry  related 
to  but  concerned  with  different 
dimensions  or  facets  of  the  same 
problem. 

24 

28 

Consolidated  team  effort  «—  two  or 
more  members  cooperating  In  Inquiry 
on  the  same  facet  of  the  same  problem 

28 

33 

No  particular  preference 

«■»«» 

26 

100% 

100% 

No.  of  units  or  directors 

: (64) 

(54) 

♦The  categories  in  this  table  were  gratefully  borrowed  from 
Raymond  J.  Young,  A Directory  of  Educational  Research  Agencies 
and  Studies,  Bloomington:  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  1959* 


desires  of  directors  for  teamwork  and  the  prevalence  of  teamwork.  This 
finding  Is  disused  in  Table  4.15. 

Because  of  the  relationship  between  the  directors*  preferences 
and  the  prevalent  mode  of  organizing  work  within  the  unit,  It  Is 
possible  that  the  directors  do  exert  some  Influence*  Still,  there  is 
clear  indication  in  Table  4*15  that  a large  proportion  of  the  directors 
do  not  have  the  amount  of  teamwork  that  they  would  prefer  to  have  in 
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TABLE  4.15 

The  Prevalence  of  Individualized  and  Collaborative 
Effort  Within  Uhita  According  to 
the  Directors  * Preference 

Preferred: 


Most  prevalent: 

Highly 

Individualized 

Diversified 

Teamwork 

Consolidated 

Teamwork 

Highly  individualized 

72% 

53% 

28% 

Diversified  teamwork 

14 

40 

17 

Consolidated  teamwork 

14 

7 

56 

100% 

100% 

100% 

No.  of  directors: 

(7) 

(15) 

(18) 

their  unite.  Specifically,  half  of  the  directors  would  like  to  see 
more  or  clt ser  collaboration  than  exists e Thus,  if  they  do  try  to 
exert  Influence  on  personnel  to  engage  in  Joint  enterprises,  it  seems 
that  about  half  the  time  they  are  ineffectual  in  bringing  it  about* 

The  emphasis  on  independent  work,  therefore,  seems  also  to  characterize 
many  research  units  despite  the  preference  of  their  administrators  for 
closer  collaboration. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  barriers  to  collaboration  besides  the 
sentiments  of  investigators.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find  con- 
genial or  able  colleagues.  And,  too,  there  is  the  problem  of  finishing 
up  individual  projects  at  a time  which  is  mutually  convenient  for 
colleagues  to  begin  working  together.  And  team  projects  are  more 
costly  and  require  more  advanced  planning.  Wo  cannot  assume,  therefore, 
that  the  norm  of  Independent  scientific  endeavor  is  the  sole  barrier 
standing  in  the  way  of  increased  collaboration.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
when  Barton  and  Wilder  asked  a large  population  of  reading  experts 
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whether  they  preferred  to  work  In  teams  or  to  work  Independently, 
roughly  equal  proportions  preferred  each  pattern.  Further,  the 
majority  of  reading  experts  who  had  done  a fair  amount  of  research 
since  the  dissertation  preferred  to  collaborate.^  When  we  contrast 
this  picture  of  preferences  with  the  prevalence  of  individual  research 
in  schools  of  education  outside  of  research  units,  we  are  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  desire  of  many  researchers  for  collaboration  is 
going  unmet. 

There  are  grounds  for  believing  that  an  Individualistic 
approach  to  research  is  somewhat  peculiar  to  education.  Our  survey  of 
authors  of  empirical  research  articles  on  education  published  in  the 
journals  in  1064  reveals  that  65  per  cent  of  the  authors  who  did  their 
research  in  graduate  schools  of  education  published  alone,  compared 
with  49  per  sent  of  the  authors  frot*.  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 

In  sum,  there  is  very  good  reason  to  believe  that  schools  oi  education 
support  a unique  climate  of  highly  individualized  research  effort. 

From  evidence  presented  earlier,  it  also  seems  that  research  organi- 
zttlons  play  a vital  role  in  the  promotion  of  collaborative  work  in 
this  individualistic  climate;  and  it  may  be  true  also  that  directors 
are  the  key  figures  in  stimulating  joint  research. 

When  we  explored  this  issue  with  bureau  directors  in  the  course 
of  our  field  trips,  we  were  Informed  that  one  of  the  main  sources  of 
Individualism"  on  the  part  of  educational  researchers  was  pressure  to 
achieve  recognition  as  a means  of  institutional  advancement.  Several 

14 

David  B.  Wilder,  "The  Reading  Experts:  A Case  Study  of  the 

Failure  to  Institutionalize  an  Applied  Science  of  Education,"  Ph.D. 
dissertation,  Columbia  tftiiv.,  1966. 
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Informants  pointed  out  that  greater  notoriety  accrued  to  scholars  who 
published  their  work  exclusively  under  their  own  name.  As  one  director 
expressed  It:  "people  don't  want  to  Join  In  team  efforts  because 

promotion  Is  based  on  Individual  research."  Another  summarized  his 
remarks  about  the  reward  system  of  his  own  university  by  noting  that 
"the  pressure  Is  for  Individual  productivity."  In  one  of  the  univers- 
ities that  we  visited  we  learned  that  a Junior  faculty  member  who  had 
sought  permission  to  supervise  doctoral  dissertations  in  education  was 
turned  down  by  the  administration  expressly  because  all  of  his  publi- 
cations had  been  published  Jointly.  In  still  another  university  we 
talked  to  a dean  of  education  who  was  faced  with  the  serious  problem 
of  promoting  one  of  four  associate  professors  who  had  always  published 
their  research  Jointly.  The  dean  was  unable  to  decide  which  of  the 
four  should  receive  the  promotion  because  he  could  not  discover  who 
had  been  the  most  productive  Individual • One  solution  which  seemed 
feasible  to  him  was  to  leave  the  decision  up  to  the  team  members  them- 
selves. In  effect,  the  traditional  criteria  of  promotion  had  become 
Inapplicable,  and  so  the  formal  authority  structure  broke  down: 
individual  publication  could  no  longer  be  relied  upon  to  determine 
promotion,  so  the  team  may  have  to  do  Its  own  promoting. 

No  doubt  this  situation  also  prevails  In  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences;  but  it  Is  possible  that  it  Is  more  characteristic  of  schools 
of  education.  Research  Is  not  only  marginal  to  the  main  concerns  of 
professional  education,  but  It  Is  highly  segmental ized  because  of  the 
many  fields,  disciplines,  and  specialties  represented,  each  of  which 
Is  preoccupied  with  research  in  its  own  area,  liarglnallty  has  probably 
Interfered  with  the  emergence  of  a strong  "reference  group"  of  research 
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scholars  which  bridges  many  schools.  In  the  absence  of  an  inter- 
lnstltutlonal  Intellectual  climate , educational  researchers  would 
understandably  remain  oriented  to  the  local  Institution.  Thus,  they 
might  see  their  fate  more  often  In  terms  of  advancement  within  the 
teaching  hierarchy  than  In  terms  of  enhancement  of  their  reputation 
among  a national  community  of  scholars.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
visibility  of  Individual  productivity  would  count  for  more  than  the 
possibly  superior  quality  of  collaborative  efforts.  This  Idea  Is  highly 
Inferential,  however,  and  Information  would  have  to  be  collected  from 
researchers  themselves  In  order  to  verify  it. 

There  Is  another  way  In  which  marginal lty  might  reduce  the 
amount  of  collaboration  in  schools  of  education.  A "marginal"  activity 
within  an  organization  is  one  which  has  to  compete  with  a number  of 
other  activities  which  make  prior  claims  on  the  member's  time.  In 
schools  of  education,  the  research  role  is  but  one  of  a variety  of  more 
Important  roles  which  professors  are  required  to  perform.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  the  development  of  collaboration  requires  fuller  commitment 
to  research  than  Is  typical  of  the  education  professor.  The  intention 
to  spend  a substantial  amount  of  time  on  a study  might  well  be  a 
QUtlAflotlon  for  Joining  a team,  since  the  fate  of  each  team  member 
depends  upon  the  willingness  of  the  others  to  devote  a good  share  of 
their  time  to  the  project.  In  view  of  the  many  competing  demands  upon 
the  time  of  professors  of  education  — e.g.,  pre-service  and  in-service 
teaching,  advice  to  school  systems,  administration,  conferences,  work- 

I 

shops  — it  may  be  difficult  to  find  individuals  who  are  able  to  meet 

> 

the  requirements  of  a Joint  research  effort. 
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Finally,  departmentalism  within  schools  of  education  might 
reduce  the  amount  of  collaboration  by  putting  the  hurdle  of  depart- 
mental or  divisional  boundaries  in  the  way.  In  effect,  a collaborative 
effort  Is  often  required  to  be  an  inter-departmental  effort.  IMs  is  a 
problem  which  does  not  confront  liberal  arts  departments  which  provide 

enough  research  personnel  within  the  department  to  permit  the  emergence 
1 ^ 

of  teams. 

To  sum  up,  it  might  be  that  marginal lty  of  research  and 
departmentalism  in  schools  of  education  reduce  collaborative  effort 
below  the  level  of  the  behavioral  sciences,  as  well  as  creating  a 
barrier  to  the  recruitment  of  personnel  by  research  units.  In  our 

final  chapter,  we  shall  include  some  recommendations  for  overcoming 
these  barriers. 

Thus  far,  we  have  looked  at  research  units  only  in  relation  to 
the  school  of  eduction.  In  the  following  section,  we  shsll  examine 
the  relstlonships  of  these  units  with  departments  outside  of  eduction. 

**•  Relationships  with  Won-Education  Departments 

It  is  not  the  case  that  research  units  in  education  are  manned 
exclusively  by  "educationists ."  Although  staff  members  are  mainly 
drawn  from  education,  approximately  a quarter  of  the  new  staff  members 
in  recent  years  have  come  from  behavioral  science  departments.  This 
finding  is  based  on  the  following  question  addressed  to  the  directors: 


We  *re  indebted  to  Dean  Rupert  Bvans,  University  of  Illinois, 
for  this  particular  explanation. 
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Approximately  what  proportion  of  the  professional  staff  of 
your  unit  In  the  past  three  years  were  recruited  from  the 
following  sources? 

Behavioral  science  departments  outside  of  your  university. 

Behavioral  science  departments  within  your  university. 

Schools  or  departments  of  education  outside  your  own 
university. 

Th*  school  or  department  of  education  within  your  own 
university. 

School  systems. 

4*16  shows  that  about  a third  of  the  recruits  on  the  average  were 
drawn  from  the  local  school  of  education.  And  It  Is  highly  suggestive 
of  the  barriers  between  education  and  the  liberal  arts  and  science 
departments  that  a larger  proportion  of  the  recruits  came  from  other 
schools  of  education  than  from  behavioral  science  departments  within 
the  home  university.  An  average  proportion  of  19.22  per  cent  of  the 
recruits  came  from  education  departments  In  other  universities,  while 
an  average  proportion  of  14.83  per  cent  came  from  behavioral  science 
departments  In  the  same  Institution.  This  suggests  that  there  are 
stronger  ties  between  different  schools  of  education  In  the  nation  than 
there  are  between  schools  of  education  and  other  departments  within  the 
same  university.  The  fact  that  spatial  barriers  place  less  restriction 
on  mobility  of  personnel  than  do  disciplinary  barriers  testifies 
to  the  serious  problems  which  exist  for  Interdisciplinary  work  on 
education. 

Recruitment  of  personnel  from  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
may  be  the  most  Important  means  whereby  research  units  In  education  are 
Infused  with  concepts  and  approaches  from  local  non~educatlon  depart ** 
ments,  for  Involvement  through  other  means  seems  to  be  quite  minimal. 
Although  79  per  cent  of  the  directors  were  aware  of  projects  In 
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TABLE  4.16 

Source!  of  Recruitment  of  Profgulontl  Staff  in 
Research  Unit!  in  Past  Three  Years 

Mean  % of  ew  Staff  Members 

Recruited  In  Past  Three  Years 
Source  of  Recruitment:  — 


School  or  dept,  of  education 

Inside  the  university 

34.65% 

(46). 

Outside  the  university 

19.22% 

(46) 

Behavioral  science  depts. 

Inside  the  university 

14.83% 

(46) 

0*  .side  the  university 

11.35% 

(46) 

School  systems 

11.59% 

(46) 

number  In  parentheses  represents  the  base  number  of  units  used 
for  computing  mean  percentages. 


non-education  departments  In  their  university  which  were  related  to 
the  unit's  program  of  research,  most  commonly  their  contacts  with 
these  projects  were  through  Informal  conversations.  (Two-thirds  of 
the  directors  who  knew  of  such  projects  mentioned  this  line  of  com- 
munication.) Almost  as  many,  however,  Indicated  consultative  relation- 
ships, which  shows  that  more  formal  types  of  communication  do  occur. 

But  since  less  than  half  said  that  they  exchanged  results  with  these 
non-education  projects,  It  sounds  as  though  consultations  may  be  some- 
superficial,  or  at  least  discontinuous.  Finally,  less  a 
fifth  of  the  directors  said  that  there  was  any  exchango  of  pono"»fi 
betwesn  cognate  projects  In  the  unit  and  In  non— education  departments. 
(Since  these  distributions  of  responses  are  based  on  replies  to  a 
free-answer  Question,  we  do  not  show  them  In  tabular  form.  They  are 
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merely  offtrtd  here  as  suggestive  of  th«  «xt«nt  of  Informal  varans 
formal  Interchange  with  tha  llbaral  arts  and  sciences.)1®* 

Whan  wa  askad  spaclfloally  about  various  typas  of  formal 
arrangamants  with  acadamlc  departments  and  with  othar  prof ass lonal 
schools,  wa  found  ifeet  consultation  was  tha  most  fraquantly  cltad 
interchange,  as  saan  In  Table  4.17.  811ghtly  a ora  than  half  of  tha 
units  (56  par  cant)  maintain  contacts  with  acadamlc  departments  through 
this  avenue,  and  lass  than  half  (40  par  cant)  maintain  contacts  with 
othar  professional  schools  In  this  way.  Tha  remaining  arrangamants 
ware  mentioned  much  lass  fraquantly  and  to  about  an  equal  extant,  with 
tha  exception  of  "visiting  professors  from  other  universities  for 
research •"  Oily  19  par  cant  of  tha  units  have  such  parsons  from 
acadamlc  departments,  and  only  14  par  cant  have  them  from  professional 


schools.  On  tha  average,  there  are  only  2.Q4  joint  arrangements  par 
unit  with  acadamlc  departments  (out  of  tha  six  arrangamants  listed) , 
and  only  1.21  with  other  professional  schools.  In  short,  formal  Joint 
arrangements  of  tha  kind  mentioned  In  this  question  are  relatively 
rare  among  research  units  In  schools  of  education.  Since  a si sable 
majority  of  tha  directors  mentioned  "informal  conversations"  with 
directors  of  cognate  projects  outside  the  school  of  education,  It  seams 
evident  that  Informal  contacts  are  far  more  frequent.  We  conclude  from 
these  data  that  substantial  opportunities  for  interdisciplinary  contacts 
are  not  being  taken  advantage  of  by  tha  research  units. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  extent  to  which  Joint  arrange- 
ments are  worked  out  with  academic  departments  depends  upon  the  research 
orientation  of  the  units.  Uhits  which  are  most  heavily  Involved  In 

research  are  considerably  more  likely  than  other  units  to  maintain 
15a 

The  greater  frequency  of  Informal  contacts  is  borne  out  by 
• Brown's  study,  op.  clt. 
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laUitlng  Amumuntfl  of  hisearch  jtelti  with  Academic 
Dtpirtiiitti  Outline  tht  School  of  Iduottloa, 
ind  With  Other  Professional  Schools 


Joint  Arrangements 

Kxlsts  with 
Academic  Dents* 

Ixlsts  with 

Professional 

Schools 

Consultation  on  specific  studies 

56% 

40% 

Interdisciplinary  committees  or 
seminars  which  are  concerned 
with  scholarly  Issues 

35 

19 

Joint  research  appointments 

32 

16 

Joint  research  publications 

28 

16 

Interdisciplinary  conferences 

25 

18 

Visiting  professors  from  other 
universities  ur  research 

19 

14 

No*  of  units: 

(57) 

(57) 

relations  with  the  liberal  arts  and  icUaci  disciplines;  but  less  likily 
to  MiattAn  rtlttioai  with  other  proftiiiontl  schools*  Table  4«18 
contains  several  measures  of  involvement  In  interdisciplinary  contacts, 
including  two  of  the  questions  discussed  above,  according  to  the 
research  orientation  of  the  units* 

Looking  at  Table  4*18,  we  ilnd  that  in  research-oriented 
bureaus  the  mean  number  of  joint  arrangements  with  academic  departments 
higher  (line  1) , but  the  mean  number  of  joint  arrangements  with 
professional  schools  Is  lower  (line  2)*  This  suggests  that  lnter'^-ges 
with  other  professional  schools  tend  to  be  oriented  to  developmental 
concerns  rather  than  to  empirical  research. 
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TABLE  4.18 

Inf  rdlscipl Inary  Relationships  According  to 
jjMftwji  Orientation  of  units 

Bimroh  Orientation 
(%  budget  for  research) 


Low 

Medium 

High 

(0-49%) 

(80-89%) 

(90%  +) 

1. 

Mean  no.  of  relationships  with 
academic  departments  tout  of 

1.4 

2.0 

2.8 

6 possibilities) : 

(14) 

(15) 

(16)* 

2. 

Mean  no.  of  relationships  with 
professional  schools  (out  of 

1.5 

1.4 

1.1 

6 possibilities): 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

3. 

% senior  research  personnel 
associated  with  unit  who  are 
teaching  in  academic  depart- 

6% 

15% 

38% 

meets  is  more  than  28%: 

(16) 

(IS) 

(16) 

4. 

% students  associated  with  unit 
who  are  from  non-education 

36% 

56% 

64% 

departments  is  more  than  25%: 

(ID 

(16) 

(11) 

5. 

Mean  % of  professional  staff 
reunited  from  various  sources 
in  past  three  years: 

School  or  dept,  of  education 

Inside  the  university 

32.19% 

36.06% 

35.86% 

Outside  the  university 

40.19% 

6.13% 

10.21% 

Behavioral  science  depts. 
Inside  the  university 

4.69% 

12.56% 

29.00% 

Outside  the  university 

5.94% 

14.19% 

14.29% 

(16) 

(16) 

(14) 

♦Numbers  In  parentheses  represent  the  base  of  means  or  percentages, 
and  vary  beoause  of  non-response  on  different  questions. 
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w®  *lao  !•»»  T*bl#  4.18  (line  3)  that  research-oriented 
units  art  such  tort  likely  to  havt  a high  proportion  of  staff  members 
who  ars  teaching  in  academic  departments.  It  is  not  surprising,  than, 
that  thasa  units  also  contain  a larger  proportion  of  atudanta  fro*  non- 
aducation  dapartaants  (lina  4).  Finally,  w#  sea  that  research-oriented 
units  mora  oftan  recruit  staff  *a*bars  fro*  behavior  soianca  depart- 
Dents  both  inside  and  outside  the  university  (line  5) . 

What  is  particularly  interesting  in  Table  4.18  is  the  fact 
that  highly  research-oriented  units  recruit  nore  personnel  fro* 
behavioral  science  dapartaants  outside  as  wall  as  inside  the  university 
than  fro*  education  departoents  outside  of  the  university.  In  other 
words,'  these  units  havo  not  only  oanaged  to  overcoae  the  interdis- 
ciplinary barriers  within  the  university,  but  they  have  shifted  the 
frame  of  reference  fron  the  national  structure  of  professional  education 
to  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  Only  those  units  which  are  chiefly 

engaged  in  service  activities  nalntaln  strong  ties  with  professional 
education. 

Since  we  saw  earlier  that  research  "oriented  units  have  been 
founded  nore  recently,  it  is  possible  that  there  has  been  a parallel 
trend  toward  greater  association  with  the  basic  disciplines.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  trend  is  quite  evident  in  Table  4.19,  where  we 
show  the  mean  number  of  arrangements  with  academic  departments,  and 
also  the  proportion  of  research ers  associated  with  the  unit  who  are 
teaching  in  academic  departments,  according  to  the  age  of  the  units. 

little  question  but  that  the  newer  educational 
research  units  have  more  extensive  Interchange  with  the  liberal  arts 
and  sciences.  This  suggests  to  us  that  educational  research  units  are 
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TABLE  4.19 

Mean  Number  of  Relationships  with  Academic  Departments 
Out aide  the  School  of  Education 
According  to  Age  of  the  Unit 

Age  of  Unit 

1-5  yra  6-15  yrs  16  yrg+ 

Mean  no.  of  relationships  with 
academic  departments  (out  of  6 

possibilities):  2.25  2.24  1.57 


No.  of  units: 

% researchers  associated  with  unit 
who  are  teaching  m academic 
departments  is  more  than  25%: 

No.  of  units: 


(14) 

45% 

(ID 


(24) 

14% 

(21) 


(26) 


(18) 


more  and  more  providing  an  avenue  of  exchange  between  education  and 
the  basic  disciplines. 

There  are  two  organizational  dimensions  of  research  units 

which  seem  to  facilitate  contacts  with  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 

Table  4.20  shows  that  facilitating  units  and  those  not  affiliated  with 

particular  departments  are  more  likely  to  have  joint  arrangements,  but 

that  substantive  focus  is  unrelated  to  number  of  Joint  arrangements. 

Thus,  units  which  might  be  called  "free  floating"  within  the  school  of 

education  are  more  likely  to  serve  as  meeting  grounds  for  scholars 

16 

from  various  fields  and  disciplines. 

Since  we  have  already  observed  that  facilitating  units  and 
non-af filiated  units  are  more  likely  to  be  research -oriented . we  cannot 
yet  conclude  that  these  organizational  dimensions  are  important 


16 

More  detailed  analysis,  not  shown  here,  demonstrates  that 
es»ch  of  these  dimensions  is  related  to  number  of  joint  arrangements 
Independently  of  the  other. 
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1ABLB  4.20 

Mean  Number  of  Helationships  with  Academic  and  with  Professional 
Departments  Outside  of  Education.  According  to 
Facilitation,  Departmental  Affiliation, 
and  Substantive  Focus 

Mean  no.  of  Relationships  per  Unit  with: 

Academic  Professional 

Depts.  Schools 

Facilitation 
(i  facilitated) 


High  (51%  ♦) 

2.76 

(17) 

1.65 

(17)* 

Medium  (1-50%) 

2.23 

(13) 

1.70 

(13) 

Low  (OX) 

1.40 

(20) 

0.90 

(20) 

Departmental  Affiliation 

Yes 

1.52 

(23) 

1.09 

(23) 

No 

2.32 

(34) 

1.29 

(34) 

Substantive  Focus 

Specialized 

2.06 

(18) 

1.22 

(18) 

Diversified 

2.09 

(33) 

1.24 

(33) 

^Numbers  in  parentheses  are  the  base  numbers  of  bureaus  used  for 
computing  means. 


determinants  of  the  amount  of  interdisciplinary  contact  independently 
of  substantive  emphasis.  In  order  to  settle  this  issue,  we  need  to 
look  at  the  relationships  between  organizational  features  and  inter- 
disciplinary arrangements  within  levels  of  research  orientation. 

Table  4.21  provides  the  pertinent  information  for  relations  with 
academic  departments.  And  here  we  see  that  each  of  the  organizational 
dimensions  is  associated  with  the  number  of  Joint  arrangements  with 
academic  departments  regardless  of  research  orientation. 
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TABLE  4.21 

Mgm  Number  of  ReJationships  with  Academic  Departments  According 

to  Departmental  Affiliation  and  Facilitation,  within 

levels  of  Research  Orientation 

Research  Orientation 
(%  budget  for  research) 

— Medium  High 


Departmental  Affiliation: 


(0-49%) 


(50-89%) 


(90%  «.) 


Yes 

1.00 

(7) 

0.80 

(5) 

2*33 

(9)* 

No 

1.71 

(7) 

2.50 

(10) 

3.28 

(V) 

Facilitation 
(%  facilitated) : 

High  (51%  ♦) 

3.25 

(4) 

3.00 

(7) 

3.00 

(9) 

Medina  (1-50%) 

- 

(0) 

1.50 

(6) 

3.00 

(4) 

tow  (0%) 

0.43 

(7) 

0.00 

(2) 

2.56 

(9) 

♦Numbers  in  parentheses  are 

the  base 

numbers 

of  units  used 

for 

computing  means. 

In  sum,  while  units 

which  are 

i devoted 

1 to  research 

rather 

than 

to  services  are  more  attractive  to  behavioral  science  scholars  (for 
reasons  which  seem  obvious),  structural  relationships  with  the  school 
of  education  are  equally  important  in  furthering  interdisciplinary 
contacts,  units  which  are  neither  integrated  with  education  departments 
nor  pursuing  their  own  programmatic  Interests  are  most  likely  to 
engender  these  contacts.  (Highly  facilitating  units  which  are  not 
affiliated  with  a department  have  an  average  of  3.44  joint  arrangements 
out  of  the  six  listed  in  our  questionnaire.)  Presumably,  the  greater 
programmatic  flexibility  of  these  units,  and  the  absence  of  identifi- 
cation with  a traditional  teaching  department  in  the  school  of  education, 
combine  to  render  these  organizations  most  suitable  to  the  needs  and 
interests  of  scholars  in  the  behavioral  sciences. 
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G.  Summary  and  Concluslona 


It  la  quite  clear  that  the  organizational  upswing  of  the  past 
decade  la  not  unique  In  the  history  of  educational  research.  In  the 
'twenties  there  was  a sharp  rise  In  the  founding  rate  of  bureaus , and 
even  as  early  as  the  turn  of  the  century,  J.  II.  Rice  was  advocating 
the  establishment  of  a national  bureau  of  educational  efficiency.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  ratio  of  bureaus  to  graduate  programs  of  education 
reached  Its  highest  point  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  before  dropping 
precipitously  with  the  onset  of  the  depression.  Even  recent  organize- 
tlonal  developments  have  not  been  as  widespread  among  schools  of 


education  as  in  the  late  'twenties,  as  measured  by  the  ratio  of  bureaus 
to  graduate  programs  In  education  in  1932  and  1964.  While  the 
extremely  high  mortality  rate  associated  with  the  depression  reminds  us 
of  the  Importance  of  external  social  conditions,  the  high  mortality 
rate  which  has  characterized  even  non-depression  years  points  to  lnstl- 
tutlonal  marglnality,  or  to  weaknesses  Internal  to  the  school  of  educa- 
tion and  to  the  units  themselves.  Thus,  In  terms  of  organizational 
suocess,  there  are  probably  few  precedents  which  can  be  relied  upon 
for  the  direction  of  future  policy. 

There  Is  evidence,  however,  that  research  units  are  gradually 
becoming  more  Integrated  with  the  university.  Not  only  have  they 
become  more  committed  to  doing  research  rather  than  to  providing  ser- 
vices for  local  schools  — which  might  be  considered  a form  of  lntel- 
l_ec tual  Integration  Into  the  university  — — but  they  have  also  become 
more  organizationally  Integrated.  Thus,  newer  units  ere  more  often 
affiliated  with  particular  departments  and  more  often  facultative  for 
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non-staff  faculty,  a ♦ of  the  main  forces  behind  the  trend  towards 
closer  Integration  with  the  university  has  been  the  availability  of 
federal  funds,  in  other  words,  research  bureaus  have  becoae  less 
dependent  upon  funds  from  local  school  systems  for  their  continuance. 
Also,  faculty  members  are  acre  often  able  to  obtain  research  support, 

and  aany  aay  turn  to  the  research  units  for  facilitation  of  their 
studies. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  aware  that  large  Research  and  Develop- 
aent  Centers  are  being  founded  with  considerable  autonoay  within  the 
universities.  Perhaps  ik.  are  witnessing  the  incipient  stages  of  a 
polarisation  of  organisational  forms a The  traditional  prograaaatlc 
bureaus  could  eventually  wither  away  under  the  onslaught  of  coapetltlon 
with  the  RAD  Centers,  and  under  pressures  froa  non-staff  faculty 
members  for  routine  help  in  carrying  out  studies,  (It  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  at  the  tlae  of  our  survey  aost  research  units 
still  pursued  their  own  program  of  research  rather  than  facilitating 
non-staff  faculty,  and  aost  were  still  Independent  of  particular 
departments.)  The  possible  decline  of  small,  autonomous  bureaur  needs 
to  be  evaluated  in  the  light  of  the  relatively  unique  contributions  of 
these  organisations  to  the  advancement  of  educational  scholarship.  The 
evidence  which  we  have  presented  thus  far  suggests  that  these  contri- 
butions have  been  substantial. 

With  respect  to  substantive  areas  of  research,  research  units 
are  more  inclined  to  attack  problems  on  the  frontier  of  education. 

When  we  compared  the  topics  being  studied  inside  and  outside  of  units, 
we  found  that  the  units  were  more  oriented  *o  the  social  sciences 
rather  than  to  the  traditional  educational  discipline  of  psychology. 
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In  particular,  they  are  more  llkaly  to  investigate  tha  aoclal  contaxta 
of  education  and  tha  organisation  of  educational  systems.  And  even 
whan  it  becomes  a matter  of  educational  processes,  tha  unite  tend  to 
concentrate  on  more  "contemporary"  subjects. 

Another  major  contribution  of  raaaarcb  unite  is  tha  furtherance 
of  collaborative  reeearch  in  a prof eaa ion  which  has  tended  to  atreaa 
individual  studies,  There  are  aeveral  reaaona  why  teamwork  la  more 
prevalent  within  organization • First,  research  units  are  able  to 
overcome  the  twin  barriers  of  substantive  segmentation  and  institutional 
departmental ism  which  characterize  the  teaching  departments.  In  effect, 
they  provide  a setting  in  which  c more  closely  knit  community  of 
scholars  can  emerge.  Second,  research  units  effectively  combat  the 
marginal  position  of  research  in  schools  of  education  by  affording  a 
value  climate  in  which  research  is  often  the  primary  objective.  And 
fuller  commitment  is  probably  an  important  condition  for  the  emergence 
of  collaborative  endeavors,  A third  reason  that  teams  are  more  often 
found  in  bureaus  is  that  bureau  studies  are  of  greater  magnitude, 
requiring  a combination  of  skills  and  specialties,  (The  greater 
magnitude  of  bureau  projects  is  suggested  by  our  analysis  of  the 
proposals  submitted  to  the  U,S,0,B,  as  well  as  by  other  considerations. 
As  seen  in  Appendix  A,  Table  3 (p.  A-9) , the  planned  duration  of 
bureau  projects  is  somewhat  longer  than  that  of  non-bureau  projects. 
Further,  the  fact  that  bureaus  more  often  study  the  organisation  and 
the  social  context  of  education  indicates  that  their  projects  are 
administratively  more  complex.)  A final  reason  for  the  development  of 
teams  within  research  units  may  be  that  the  directors  themselves  exert 
Influence  in  behalf  of  teamwork.  This  result  is  suggested  by  the 
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strong  relationship  between  the  directors'  preference  for  collaboration 
and  tbs  prevalence  of  joint  research  in  the  units* 

Another  major  contribution  of  research  units  might  lie  in  their 
promotion  of  interdisciplinary  research.  As  we  have  shown,  the  newer 
the  unit,  the  greater  the  number  of  joint  arrangements  with  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences*  Quite  possibly  it  is  the  dissociation  from  the 
teaching  departments  which  makes  the  units  more  attractive  to  scholars 
outside  the  school  of  education*  (Bureaus  which  are  related  to  a 
particular  department  have  fewer  relations  with  the  arts  and  sciences, 
which  shows  that  some  degree  of  autonomy  from  the  educational  divisions 
is  necessary;  but  facilitating  bureaus  have  more  relations,  which 
suggests  that  bureaus  should  not  be  entirely  insular  either.) 

These  are  only  a few  of  the  advantages  of  research  organizations 
revealed  by  our  data.  Other  advantages,  such  as  the  training  of 
researchers,  will  be  pointed  out  in  later  chapters.  In  sum,  it  would  be 
unfortunate  if  many  small-scale  research  units  were  replaced  by  a 
relatively  few  large-scale  ones  like  the  RAD  Centers. 

Incidentally,  these  remarks  on  the  contributions  of  research 
organizations  to  the  advancement  of  educational  scholarship  serve  to 
remind  us  that  these  agencies  may  have  important  consequences  for  their 
environment  which  cannot  be  gauged  simply  by  looking  at  their  **unlts 
of  research  output."  If  the  significance  of  these  organizations  were 
assessed  solely  in  terms  of  the  quality  and  applicability  of  their 
research,  some  of  their  most  salutary  functions  would  be  overlooked. 

In  the  language  of  sociological  theory,  we  need  to  assess  their 
"latent"  as  well  as  their  "manifest"  functions  — or,  their  unplanned, 
long-run  consequences  for  educational  scholarship  as  well  as  their 


rationally  Intended,  abort-run  consequences  represented  by  the  com- 
pletion of  particular  research  projects* 

These  points  underscore  the  Importance  of  Identifying  the 
barriers  to  greater  effectiveness  of  research  units  In  education  and 
also  the  leverages  for  Improvement  which  they  have  at  their  command* 

In  the  following  chapter  we  take  up  the  role  of  the  unit  director  as 
a critical  Innovation  In  the  organisation  of  higher  education,  and 
particularly  as  a major  Instrument  for  effective  change  In  the  opera- 
tions of  research  organisations*  Following  that  discussion,  we  explore 
one  of  the  major  barriers  to  the  advancement  of  a science  of  education  — 
the  problem  of  educational  services  — where  special  attention  will  be 
paid  to  the  Impact  of  service  pressures  on  research  units* 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  MANAGERIAL  SCHOLAR 

1h«  position  of  a director  of  a research  organisation  is  a 
highly  interesting  innovation  in  the  history  of  higher  education,  for 
it  represents  a coalescence  of  roles  which  have  tended  to  drift  apart 
as  a consequence  of  the  growing  size  and  complexity  of  universities. 
Essentially,  it  brings  together  administrative  expertise  and  intel- 
lectual enterprise  in  a period  when  faculty  members  are  reluctant  to 
become  Involved  in  administrative  tasks,  on  the  one  hand,  and  when 
administrators  are  anxious  to  recognize  the  Intellectual  autonomy  of 
the  faculty,  on  the  other.  What  seems  to  be  happening  is  that  academic 
freedom  is  more  and  more  interpreted  in  such  a way  as  to  keep  the 
administration  out  of  any  truly  academic  affairs;  while  the  faculty  has 
come  to  consider  administration  beneath  its  dignity.  But  educational 
innovations  are,  by  definition,  intellectual  as  well  as  administrative 
tasks.  And  so,  they  have  fallen  into  a no-man's  land:  the  President 

and  his  staff  wait  for  the  faculty  to  take  the  initiative;  the 
professors  on  their  side  consider  that  such  matters  would  take  time 
away  from  their  truly  scholarly  pursuits.  As  a result,  many  of  our 
universities  have  a dangerously  low  level  of  institutional  development. 

The  problem  of  developing  the  managerial  scholar  is  part  of  the 
larger  issue  of  the  university's  failure  to  encourage  leadership  in 
general.  As  John  Gardner  has  recently  observed: 

« • • students  learn  to  Identify  themselves  strongly  with  their 
calling  and  its  ideals.  They  acquire  a conception  of  what  a 
good  scholar,  scientist,  or  professional  man  is  like. 
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As  things  stand  now,  however,  that  conception  leaves 
little  room  for  leadership  In  the  normal  sense;  the  only  kind 
of  leadership  encouraged  Is  that  which  follows  from  the  per- 
forming of  purely  professional  tasks  in  a superior  manner, 

Bntry  Into  what  most  of  us  would  regard  as  the  leadership  roles 
in  the  society  at  large  Is  discouraged, 

. . . the  academic  world  appears  to  be  approaching  a point 
at  which  everyone  will  want  to  educate  the  technical  expert 
who  advises  the  leader,  or  the  Intellectual  who  stands  off  and 
criticises  the  leader,  but  no  one  will  want  to  educate  the 
leader  himself,1 

Since  the  managerial  scholar  performs  a leadership  function 
which  is  sorely  needed  in  the  universities,  as  well  as  in  other 
important  segments  of  our  society,  the  purpose  of  the  present  chapter 
is  to  describe  and  assess  this  unique  role  in  some  detail.  We  shall 
pay  attention  to  several  Issues:  (1)  the  critical  position  of  the 
directors  in  the  operation  of  research  units;  (2)  their  unique  oppor- 
tunities for  intellectual  leadership;  (3)  the  leadership  styles  of 
directors;  (4)  the  formal  authority  of  directors  and  the  stereotype  of 
the  "empire  builder";  and  (5)  the  comparative  value  of  unit  directors 
and  faculty  research  coordinators. 


A.  The  Critical  Bole  of  Directors  in  the  Development 
and  Maintenance  of  Research  units 

An  investigation  of  the  histories  of  Research  units  highlights 
the  important  contribution  of  directors  to  the  survival  and  success  of 
their  organizations.  In  particular,  the  development  of  bureaus  at 
Ohio  State  Iftilverslty,  university  of  Minnesota,  Columbia  university, 
and  Iftilverslty  of  Illinois  demonstrate  the  impact  of  a change  of 


1 .. 

John  W,  Gardner,  The  Antileadership  Vaccine,"  Annual  Report 
of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  Hew  York.  1965,  p.  10. 
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director!  on  the  units'  goals  and  activities.  Since  we  describe  the 
histories  of  these  organizations  in  some  detail  in  the  following 
chapter  on  the  conflict  between  service  and  research,  we  shall  not 
duplicate  these  case  histories  here.  Instead,  we  shall  draw  upon  the 
questionnaires  received  tfj-om  the  sixty-four  directors  in  our  study. 

First,  let  us  examine  the  responses  of  the  directors  to  the 
following  question: 

Would  you  briefly  describe  any  highly  significant  turning 
points  in  the  course  of  the  units'  history—  tor  flyampl*  the 
appointment  of  a new  director  with  different  ideas  about  the 
program,  the  Influx  of  new  funds,  the  appointment  of  a new 
president  or  dean,  the  beginning  of  an  important  new  research 
project,  etc.? 

While  changes  in  the  administration  of  the  school  were  mentioned  by 

several  respondents,  the  turning  point  most  frequently  mentioned  was 

the  appointment  of  a new  director.  The  following  responses  are  typical: 

The  most  significant  turning  point  was  the  appointment  of 

- who  in  1948-54  stabilized  the  publication 

program  of  the  School  of  Education.  He  also  formally  organized 
the  procedures  for  conducting  school  surveys,  assumed  respon- 
sibilities for  research,  and  created  a more  independent  unit. 
Through  his  professional  competence  and  excellent  background 
he  brought  professional  status  to  the  position  of  director. 

The  present  director  is  more  Interested  in  classroom  rather 
than  laboratory  research,  i.e.,  testing  of  theory  in  class- 
rooms. Basic  objectives  of  present  director  assume  a commit- 
ment to  public  education  and  attempts  to  improve  it  through 
research,  not  just  service. 

The  Institute  was  primarily  the  idea  of  one  woman  who  obtained 
a grant  to  establish  it.  The  faculty  were  against  the  idea 
and  the  appointment  of  the  first  director  was  a disaster.  ... 
The  Institute  director  resigned  and  a new  one  with  a name  in 
sociology  was  appointed.  He  exerted  less  pressure  on  faculty 
either  to  do  research,  participate  in  research,  or  to  bring 
their  research  under  the  aegis  of  the  Institute.  He  was 
primarily  involved  in  his  own  research  and  made  no  effort  to 
develop  a real  institute  or  bureau  of  research.  However,  his 
tenure  had  one  beneficial  effect;  namely,  to  reduce  faculty 
hostility  toward  the  Institute. 
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• • • In  1957,  _______________  vis  appointed  Principal  of  the 

school  and  hie  Ideas  about  how  a lab  school  should  be  run  have 
greatly  influenced  the  total  program. 

In  these  selected  responses  we  can  discern  at  least  four  ways  in  which 

bureau  directors  may  substantially  affect  the  development  of  their 

units:  by  reorienting  the  program  of  the  unit,  by  enhancing  the 

prestige  of  the  unit,  by  creating  a more  autonomous  organization,  and 

by  Improving  public  relations  with  the  faculty.  Conversely,  they  may 

also  permit  the  bureau  to  wane.  In  addition,  these  excerpts  alert  us 

to  variations  in  the  leadership  styles  of  directors,  to  be  discussed 

in  detail  later  on. 

After  asking  the  respondents  about  the  most  Important  turning 
points  in’ the  unit's  history,  we  inquired  about  the  individuals,  groups, 
or  agendas  which  had  been  "most  influential,  in  setting  the  current 
goals  of  the  unit."  More  than  half  of  the  respondents  (56  per  cent) 
mentioned  either  themselves  or  one  of  the  former  directors  as  being 
most  influential.  By  contrast,  a university  administrator  was 
mentioned  by  only  25  per  cent.  Of  particular  interest  is  the  fact 
that  the  directors  of  research-oriented  units  are  especially  influential 
in  setting  the  goals  of  their  organizations.  Table  5.1  shows  that 
69  per  cent  of  the  directors  of  highly  research-oriented  units  cited 
themselves  as  being  influential  in  setting  current  goals,  compared 
with  only  11  per  cent  of  the  directors  of  service-oriented  units. 

These  results  testify  to  the  vital  function  being  performed  by 
nAn*gerlal  scholars  in  promoting  educational  research  as  distinguished 
from  educational  services. 
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TABLE  5*1 

Goal  Setting  of  the  Director  According  to 
Research  OrAgotatlon 

Research  Orientation 

OS  all  thoaa  Involved  in  the  founding  (%  budget  for  research) 


and  operating  of  the  unit,  what  person, 
group,  or  agency  has  been  most  influ- 

Low 

Medium 

High 

ential  in  setting  the  current  goals 
of  the  unit: 

(0-49%) 

(50-4)9%) 

(90%  +) 

The  present  director: 

12* 

44% 

73% 

No*  of  units 

(17) 

(18) 

(13) 

There  is  still  another  question  in  our  survey  which  bears  on 
the  director’s  contribution  to  the  development  of  his  unit*  The 
question  was  as  follows: 

Since  becoming  the  director,  have  you  Introduced  any  Innova- 
tions in  terms  or  organization  or  activities?  If  no,  please 
describe  them  briefly* 

Although  we  might  expect  the  respondents  to  exaggerate  their  contri- 
butions to  the  unit's  work  in  response  to  this  question,  if  we  consider 
the  magnitude  of  the  Innovations  cited  it  becomes  clear  that  many 
directors  have  substantially  affected  their  organizations*  The  inno- 
vations which  they  mentioned  include:  interdisciplinary  research; 

the  training  of  students;  the  separation  of  field  services  and 
research;  the  provision  of  consultation  services  to  the  faculty;  the 
setting  up  of  workshops,  seminars,  and  colloquiums;  the  formulation 
of  a constitution  and  by-laws;  the  reduction  of  teaching  loads  of 
staff  members;  the  founding  of  special  research  divisions  within  the 
bureau;  and  expansion  of  the  staff*  The  majority  of  directors 
mentioned  innovations  of  the  magnitude  of  those  cited* 
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It  is  conceivable  that  research  organizations  in  general  are 
•ore  dependent  on  the  policies  of  their  directors  than  other  types  of 
organizations.  Staff  aenbers  are  probably  reluctant  to  become  involved 
in  administrative  matters,  and  are  therefore  frilling  to  confer  a good 
deal  of  policy-making  authority  on  the  unit's  administrator,  in 
exchange  for  this  bestowal  of  power,  the  director  is  probably  con- 
itrtiood  to  observe  the  intellectual  Independence  of  staff  members . 

In  other  words,  there  may  be  a fairly  equal  exchange  of  authority, 
ifow  let  us  turn  to  a more  detailed  consideration  of  the  specific  roles 
perforated  by  directors. 

B.  Opportunities  for  Intellectual  Leadership 

The  reluctance  of  scholars  to  assume  administrative  roles  is 
often  premised  on  the  belief  that  a formal  position  of  leadership  in 
the  university  seriously  interferes  with  one's  intellectual  life,  it 
could  be  argued,  however,  that  directing  a research  organization  is  no 
•ore  in  conflict  with  scholarly  work  than  is  teaching.  The  director 
is  faced  with  a variety  of  research  problems  which  permit  him  to  try 
out  his  intellectual  taste  and  skills,  while  the  individual  scholar 
might  find  himself  comitted  to  a study  prematurely  chosen.  The 
multitude  of  data  passing  through  the  director's  hands  can  considerably 
broaden  his  experience  j staff  conferences  can  provide  a unique  sounding 
board  for  new  ideas;  even  negotiations  for  grants  can  open  vistas  into 
other  worlds  which  a researcher  can  turn  to  great  use  in  Ms  own  work. 

It  is  true  that  research  directors  need  to  perform  Important 
administrative  duties  in  order  to  keep  the  unit  alive,  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  they  must  give  considerable  attention  to  developing  and 
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sustaining  the  Intellectual  life  of  the  organization*  It  la  the  com- 
bination of  these  two  roles  irtiich  distinguishes  the  "managerial  scholar* 
And  vfcile  there  is  room  for  conflict  between  administration  and  intel- 
lectual leadership,  there  is  also  much  room  for  accommodation*  Thus, 
it  is  certainly  not  the  case  that  administrative  responsibilities  usurp 
most  of  the  time  of  research  directors*  When  we  asked  the  respondents 
to  indicate  the  three  activities  to  which  they  devoted  most  of  their 
time,  we  found  that  intellectual  activities  are  performed  more  often 
than  administrative  activities*  This  conclusion  is  drawn  from  Thble  9*2 
which  shows  the  distribution  of  directors  on  ths»  check-list  of  twenty- 
four  possible  activities  included  in  the  questionnaire* 

Fifty-seven  per  cent  of  the  directors  said  that  they  spent  most 
time  on  at  least  one  intellectual  activity,  while  37  par  cent  said  that 
they  spent  most  time  on  at  least  one  administrative  activity*  The  two 
intellectual  activities  which  were  most  frequently  mentioned  were 
"assisting  staff  members  with  analytical  problems  which  arise  in  their 
research"  (29%),  and  "assisting  staff  members  in  writing  proposals" 
(21%)*  The  administrative  activity  most  often  mentioned  was  "seeking 
funds  for  researchers"  (16%)*  These  results  do  not  bear  out  the 
common  assumption  that  bureau  directors  are  chiefly  administrative 
agents  whose  intellectual  life  is  severely  restricted  by  their 
directorial  duties*  To  repeat,  the  nature  of  a research  organisation 
requires  the  director  to  maintain  an  intellectual  climate*  and  in  doing 
so  he  has  many  opportunities  to  enrich  himself  as  a scholar* 

When  it  becomes  a matter  of  carrying  out  his  own  research, 
however,  the  duties  associated  with  the  directorship  do  sometimes 
interfere*  As  a matter  of  fact,  more  directors  say  that  their  duties 
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TABLE  5*2 


The  Role*  Mo»t  Often  Performed  by 
Director*  of  Research  Ohlta 

prgnl«»tlon>l  Bol«»  * saylni;  Hole  le 

Among  ftiose  Most 

Intellectual  Activities  Often  Performed* 


Assisting  staff  members  with  analytical  problems 
which  arise  In  their  research 
Assisting  staff  members  In  writing  proposals 
Facilitating  communications  among  researchers 
Judging  the  adequacy  of  research  proposals 
written  by  individuals  associated  with  unit 
Foniulatlng  the  goals  of  a research  program 
Encouraging  staff  members  to  undertake  research 
which  is  of  general  Interest  to  scholars  in 
education 


29*^ 
21% 
14% 

10% 
10% 


8% 


57% 

at  least 
one 

activity 


Administrative  Activities 


Seeking  funds  for  researchers 
Providing  facilities  for  researchers 
Communicating  the  needs  of  the  research  program 
to  the  administration 

Negotiating  with  or  reporting  to  funding  agencies 
Collecting  and  disseminating  information  about 
financing  of  research 
Bidgetlng  for  the  unit  as  a whole 

Other  (not  classifiable  above) 


16%^ 

u% 


u* 

10% 


8% 

6% 


37% 

at  least 
one 

activity 


Encouraging  individuals  associated  with  your 
unit  to  undertake  research  whlcn  is  of 
immediate  help  to  schools  10% 

Gaining  the  assistance  of  scholars  in  other 
departments  in  the  university  in  planning  or 
executing  research  5% 

Handling  problems  of  Interpersonal  relations 

among  staff  members  3% 

Encouraging  researchers  in  the  university  who 
are  not  associated  with  your  unit  to  become 
associated  in  some  way  2% 


Own  Studies 

Conducting  your  own  research 
Directing  or  facilitating  service  studies  for 
schools  in  the  area 


41% 


234% 


No.  of  directors:  (63) 

♦The  respondents  were  Instructed  to  list  no  more  than  three  roles  to 
which  they  devoted  most  of  their  time.  Hence 9 the  total  per  cent 
exeeeds  100  per  cent. 
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had  Interfered  with  their  own  rtie&rch  than  say  that  the  position  had 

helped  them,  Thla  conclusion  is  derived  Iron  the  following  question: 

On  the  whole,  would  you  say  that  the  duties  associated  with 
the  directorship  have  hindered  or  helped  your  own  research? 

Hindered 

Helped 

There  has  been  no  appreciable  effect  one  way  or  the  other 

About  half  of  the  directors  (48  per  cent)  claimed  that  their  duties 
had  "hindered"  their  research,  while  a fifth  said  there  was  "no 
appreciable  effect,"  and  a third  said  they  had  been  "helped," 

Despite  the  larger  percentage  who  said  the  position  had 
hindered  their  research,  it  is  quite  Important  to  recognize  that  the 
hindrances  are  not  Inherent  features  of  the  position.  For  several 
conditions  determine  whether  the  position  becomes  a hindrance  or  an 
asset  to  the  director's  own  work.  First,  directors  of  units  which 
specialize  in  a particular  research  area  are  more  often  helped  in 
carrying  out  their  own  research,  as  shown  in  Table  5,3,  it  is  mainly 
in  the  diversified  units  that  difficulties  arise j and  as  mentioned 
earlier,  most  units  are  diversified  in  substantive  focus.  What  this 
result  indicates  -s  that  directors  who  do  not  share  a universe  of 

discourse  with  their  staff  are  less  likely  to  receive  stimulation  for 
their  own  work. 

The  Importance  of  interaction  with  staff  members  in  contri- 
buting to  the  director's  own  research  was  clearly  revealed  in  responses 
to  the  following  question: 

In  what  ways  have  your  duties  hindered  or  helped  your  own 
research? 

Directors  who  claim  to  have  been  helped  in  their  research  frequently 


a 


a 


100 


1 


TABLI  0.3 

Contribution  of  Directorship  to  Own  Himoh, 
Accord  Ins  to  fiubit«ntlv«  Focus  of  Unit 


Hsvs  duties  associated  with 
directorship  hindered  or 
helped  own  research? 

Helped 

Hindered 

NO  effect 

No.  of  directors: 


Substantive  Focus  of  Unit 

Specialised 

Diversified 

44% 

34% 

35 

08 

32 

18 

101% 

100% 

(33) 

(38) 

Mentioned  the  intellectual  stimulation  from  colleagues  as  a contribu- 

tlve  factor.  Here  are  some  illustrative  replies: 

The  opportunity  to  exchange  ideas  with  those  having  similar 
interests  has  been  invaluable.  In  fact,  merely  having  them 
around  working  on  their  problems  helps  create  a research 
atmosphere  that  makes  my  own  work  easier. 

As  my  major  Interest  is  methodology  and  test  development,  the 
problems  raised  by  others  have  provided  opportunity  to  sharpen 
my  own  ideas  and  to  contribute  to  those  studies. 

Fruitful  interaction  with  others. 

Helped  by  enlarging  range  of  communication  with  scholars. 


But  not  every  kind  of  interaction  with  the  staff  guarantees 
intellectual  rewards.  If  staff  members  are  poorly  prepared  to  exeoute 
research,  then  the  director  may  have  to  assume  the  role  of  an  intel- 
lectual nursemaid.  Thus,  one  director  who  said  that  the  job  had 
hindered  his  research  explained  as  follows: 

I spend  so  much  time  assisting  others  who  are  ill  prepared  in 
experimental  design  and  statistical  analyses  that  I don't  have 
time  for  my  own  work. 
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And  another  replied: 

Tl»e  is  taken  up  designing  studies  and  writing  proposals  for 
others* 

In  short,  poor  qualifications  of  the  staff  nay  be  largely  responsible 
for  the  feeling  of  some  directors  that  their  Interactions  tend  to  be 
exploitative  rather  than  rewarding*  In  addition  to  sharing  an  area  of 
lnttrttt  with  the  staff,  then,  a second  factor  Influencing  the  oppor— 

t unity  to  reap  the  intellectual  fruits  of  their  Job  is  the  5^iallt£_of 
the  staff* 

A third  factor  Is  the  else  of  the  research  organisation*  As 
shown  In  Table  5*4,  directors  of  snail  units  are  as  likely  to  feel 
hflp»d  as  hindered,  while  directors  of  larger  units  are  wore  likely  to 
iSSi  hindered*  The  relationship  Is  not  a linear  one,  however,  for  1 l 
seems  *°  ^ ***•  eedlua  slse  unit  which  presents  the  greatest  difficulty 
to  the  director*  The  explanation  eight  well  be  that  the  largest  units 
have  administrative  assistants  who  absorb  routine  managerial  duties  so 
that  the  director  has  more  time  to  continue  his  research* 

TABLE  5*4 

Contribution  of  Directorship  to  Own  Research. 

According  to  Slse  of  the  Unit 

Have  duties  associated  with  Staff  Slse  of  Uhlt* 

directorship  hindered  or  helped  “ 


own  research? 

1-5 

mmmmmmmmmmw 

6-10 

11  or  i 

Helped 

35% 

31% 

29% 

Hindered 

35 

72 

52 

No  effect 

29 

7 

19 

96% 

100% 

100% 

NO.  of  directors: 

(17) 

(14) 

(31) 

4 Includes  both  staff  members  and  facilitated  faculty  members* 
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Tb«  importance  of  some  typo  of  admlniotratlvo  assistance  can 
k*  ***a  Table  5.6,  Directors  who  have  executive  secretaries 
g»»ocl«t.  director. . or  wdBlnl.twitiv.  of  flora  nor,  offp  mV  that 
th.  poaltlon  h»,  twlggd  rath.r  thgn  Mndgrgd  thglr  r««,«rch.  on. 
dl r«!tor  ■antlon.d  th»t  h.  m looking  forwwrd  to  th.  tin.  than  an 

adalnlatratlv.  aaal.tant  would  nak.  it  poaalbl.  lor  hln  to  recooaanc. 
his  own  studies: 

Administrative  duties  have  hindered  conduct  of  my  research; 
however,  we  are  sec  tng  a full-time  Administrative  Officer  of 
the  Center,  If  we  can  seoure  an  Administrative  Officer,  my 
continuing  as  Co-Director  will  not  hinder  and  may  even  help 
the  conduct  of  my  own  research. 

The  relationship  between  the  presence  of  an  administrative 
assistant  and  feeling  helped  in  research  is  not  as  large  as  one  would 
expeot,  however.  Even  directors  with  administrative  assistants  tend 
to  say  that  the  position  has  hindered  rather  than  helped  thee  carry 
out  their  research  (44  per  cent  and  41  per  cent,  respectively). 

TABLE  5.5 

Contribution  of  Directorship  to  Own  Research t 
According  to  Presence  of  an 
Administrative  Assistant 

Lave  duties  associated  with 
directorship  hindered  or 
helped  own  research? 

Helped 

Hindered 

No  effect 

No,  of  directors: 


Utait  has  an 

Administrative  Assistant 


Yes 

41% 

44 

15 

100% 

(37) 


No 

30% 

50 

20 

100% 

(30) 
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One  difficulty  may  11a  In  a tandanoy  for  administrative 
offlcara  to  gat  Into  raaaarch  work  thamaalvaa  and  to  naglaot  admini- 
strative duties.  Since  the  value  climate  of  a research  organisation 
confers  prestige  on  the  members  for  their  scholarly  activity,  associate 
directors  for  administration  may  be  apprehensive  about  becoming  second 
class  citizens  unless  they  are  able  to  participate  in  the  Intellectual 
life  of  the  unit.  For  example,  all  four  of  the  associate  directors 
for  administration  whom  we  interviewed  in  as  many  Research  and  Develop*' 
ment  Centers  pointedly  assured  us  of  their  intentions  to  carry  out 
their  own  research  activities.  When  we  specifically  inquired  of  one 
of  these  administrative  officers  whether  he  ever  felt  like  a "second 
class  citizen  in  a community  of  scholars,"  he  replied  that  his  own 
research  project  had  protected  him  from  this  stereotype.  Hie  prospect, 
of  course,  had  occurred  to  him.  Thus,  social  pressures  in  the  unit 
may  sometimes  defeat  the  purpose  for  which  an  administrative  officer 
is  appointed,  namely,  to  relieve  the  intellectual  leader  of  the  unit 
from  routine  administrative  affairs.  On  the  whole,  however,  admini- 
strative assistants  do  seem  to  make  a difference  in  affording  the 
director  an  opportunity  to  continue  his  research. 

Our  discussion  of  factors  which  affect  the  director* s oppor- 
tunity to  benefit  from  the  position  clearly  demonstrates  that  directing 
a research  organization  is  not  inherently  antithetical  to  one*s 
scholarly  pursuits.  Nor  does  tho  degree  of  "hindrance"  seem  very 
serious,  for  the  great  majority  of  those  who  complained  that  the  duties 
of  the  directorship  hindered  their  research  were  nevertheless  doing 
research.  Seventy-nine  per  cent  of  the  directors  who  made  this  complaint 
were  engaged  in  research  at  the  time  of  our  survey.  (All  of  the 
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directors  who  said  the  position  had  helped  their  research  were  conduct- 
ing studies,  however.)  Further,  as  Mentioned  at  the  outset,  our  data 
suggest  that  the  opportunities  for  intellectual  intercourse  with 
colleagues  in  the  unit  exceed  the  requirements  of  administrative 
functions.  This  fact,  together  with  the  potential  help  to  one's  own 
research,  make  It  possible  for  the  managerial  scholar  to  enjoy  unusual 
Intellectual  benefits  as  a consequence  of  his  unique  position. 

C.  Styles  of  Leadership 

Ihe  most  cursory  observation  of  directors  of  research  organi- 
sations indicates  that  considerable  variation  occurs  in  the  way  in 
whioh  the  Job  is  performed.  Some  directors  are  actively  involved  in 
the  work  of  their  staff  — conducting  seminars,  assisting  in  the 
analysis  of  materials,  consulting  on  the  design  of  studies,  and  so 
forth;  while  others  tend  to  remain  outside  the  Intellectual  arena, 
confining  thelfc  attention  to  facilitating  the  stair  in  Whatever 
directions  they  choose.  Other  directors  are  recognizable  by  their 
taste  for  dealing  with  the  world  outside  of  the  unit,  including  funding 
agencies,  the  university  administration,  ollents,  and  so  on.  Still 
another  dimension  which  seems  to  differentiate  directors  is  their 
time-perspective . Some  look  ahead  to  the  future  and  try  to  draw  up 
long-range  plans  for  the  organization,  while  others  seem  to  concentrate 
on  more  short-run  developments,  suoh  as  the  completion  of  particular 
projeots.  No  doubt  there  are  other  ways  to  distinguish  the  leadership 
patterns  of  managerial  scholars,  but  these  examples  are  sufficient  to 
suggest  that  a range  of  types  needs  to  be  developed. 
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It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  section  to  explore  the  feasi- 
bility of  classifying  directors  of  research  organizations  according  to 
definite  leadership  styles.  Since  our  efforts  here  are  mainly 
exploratory,  the  typology  of  leadership  Introduced  in  this  section  is 
based  on  the  responses  of  the  directors  to  only  a single  question: 

Uhder  which  of  the  following  circumstances,  if  any,  have  you 
ever  Intervened  in  an  on-going  study? 

The  percentage  of  directors  who  checked  each  of  seven  categories  listed 
in  the  question  are  shown  in  Table  5.6,  We  have  grouped  the  circum- 
stances according  to  "administrative"  and  "intellectual"  types  of 
intervention. 


TABLE  5.6 


Circumstances  flhder  Which  Uhlt  Directors 
Have  Intervened  in  Projects 

Under  which  of  the  following  circumstances,  if  any, 

have  you  ever  Intervened  in  an  ongoing  study? 

Administrative  interventions 

A project  was  having  personnel  problems 

A study  was  falling  to  meet  its  deadline 

A sponsor  or  client  was  worried  about  the  progress 
of  a study 

A project  was  having  budgetary  problems 

Intellectual  interventions 

You  passed  on  information  which  seemed  valuable  to 
a study 

An  investigator  was  having  difficulty  analysing 
his  data 


% Unit 
Directors 


61% 

28 

23 

23 


61 

28 


Practically  never  intervened,  regardless  of  circumstances  26 


Total  number  responding:  (61) 
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On  the  «bol«,  It  appears  that  tha  dlraotors  art  Just  about  as 
likely  to  Intervene  intellectually  as  administratively,  which  ones 
again  reflects  tha  two-fold  obligation  of  diraotors  to  maintain  both 
tha  operational  and  tha  intallaotual  aspaots  of  tha  unit*  Tha  large 
proportion  who  hava  Intervened  in  parsonnal  problans  probably  raflaots 
tha  iaportanca  of  tha  diraotor's  raorultmant  role,  refarrad  to  aarllar* 

Tha  fact  that  many  mors  directors  hava  passed  on  information  than  hava 
intervened  in  tha  analysis  of  data  is  indicative  of  compliance  with 
tha  norm  of  scientific  independence,  for  tha  passing  of  information  is 
obviously  tha  more  passive  role*  Of  particular  interest  is  the  sizable 
minority  (26  per  cent)  who  stated  that  they  had  "practically  never 
intervened,  regardless  of  circumstances."  Thus,  a number  of  research 
directors  stand  entirely  apart  from  the  work  of  their  staff* 

The  question  concerning  the  circumstances  of  intervention 
permitted  the  respondents  to  check  as  many  of  the  circumstances  as 
they  wished*  Thus,  we  are  able  to  score  the  directors  according  to 
the  number  of  circumstances  in  which  they  have  Intervened  "admini- 
stratively" and  the  number  in  which  they  have  intervened  "intellectually." 
A respondent,  for  example,  who  had  intervened  in  all  four  of  the 
administrative  circumstances  (personnel,  deadline,  client,  and  budget 
problems)  would  reoelve  a score  of  four  on  the  scale  of  administrative 
intervention*  Likewise,  one  who  had  Intervened  in  both  of  the 
"intellectual"  circumstances  (passing  information  and  analyzing  data) 
would  reoelve  a score  of  two  on  the  scale  of  intellectual  intervention. 

By  classifying  the  respondents  on  both  scales  simultaneously,  we  can 
derive  a tentative  typology  of  leadership  styles.  The  number  of 
individuals  who  fall  into  each  category  created  by  the  intersection  of 
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TABL*  0,7 


A Typology  of  Lndtrihlp  Stylei* 

lftabtr  of  CtrouMtucei: 
Intellectual  Intervention 


Number  of 
Circumetances : 
Administrative 
Intervention 


♦The  numbers  in  parentheses  are  the  numbers  of  directors  falling  int> 
each  of  the  fifteen  logical  categories;  while  the  percentage  figure 
is  the  per  cent  falling  into  each  of  the  labelled  combination  of 
categories  (leadership  styles). 
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the  two  scales  is  shown  in  Table  5.7.  sty  combining  certain  categories, 
we  have  derived  four  styles  of  leadership  which  are  labelled  in  the 
table  as  follows:  the  External  Leader,  the  Executive,  the  Intellectual , 

and  the  Intensive  Leader.  (The  percentages  in  parentheses  following 
each  of  these  labels  in  T&ble  5.7  indicates  the  per  cent  of  directors 
of  each  type.)  The  ways  in  which  administrative  and  intellectual 
involvement  are  combined  to  produce  the  four  leadership  styles  should 
be  self-evident  from  our  labels:  the  "intensive  leader"  is  both 

administratively  and  intellectually  committed;  She  "intellectual"  is 
mainly  concerned  with  scholarly  matters;  and  the  "executive"  is  mainly 
an  administrator.  The  "external  leader"  is  so  labelled  because  his 
aloofness  from  the  affairs  of  staff  members  is  associated  with  an 
outer- direction  of  energies.  The  external  orientation  of  directors 
who  have  "practically  never  intervened"  in  the  work  of  project 
directors,  either  administratively  or  intellectually,  is  shown  clearly 
in  Table  5.8. 

In  this  table  we  have  set  forth  the  activities  which  were 
found  to  be  most  characteristic  of  each  of  the  four  types  of  directors. 
These  activities  were  Identified  by  examining  the  proportion  of 
managerial  scholars  of  each  type  who  said  that  they  spent  most  of  their 
time  on  the  activity.  If  a particular  activity  was  most  frequently 
mentioned  by  one  type  of  director,  the  activity  was  classified  as 
"most  characteristic"  of  that  type.  For  example,  the  percentage  of 
directors  who  said  that  they  spent  most  of  their  time  on  "assisting 
staff  members  with  analytical  problems  which  arise  in  their  research" 
were  as  follows:  Executives,  21  per  cent;  External  Leaders,  29  per 

cent;  intellectuals,  30  per  cent;  Intensive  Leaders,  45  per  cent. 
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TABLE  5.8 

The  Roles  Most  Characteristic  of 
Four  Styles  of  Leadership* 

The  External  Leader 

Negotiating  with  or  reporting  to  funding  agencies* 

Encouraging  individuals  associated  with  your  unit  to  undertake 
research  which  is  of  immediate  help  to  schools. 

Directing  or  facilitating  service  studies  for  schools  in  the  area* 

Communicating  the  needs  of  the  unit*s  research  program  to  the 
administration. 

The  Executive 

Budgeting  for  the  unit  as  a whole. 

Collecting  and  disseminating  information  about  financing  of  research* 

Formulating  the  goals  of  the  unit's  research  program. 

Gaining  the  assistance  of  scholars  in  other  departments  in  the  uni- 
versity in  planning  or  executing  research. 

Encouraging  individuals  associated  with  your  unit  to  undertake 
research  which  is  of  general  interest  to  scholars  in  education. 

Communicating  the  needs  of  the  unit's  research  program  to  the 
administration. 

The  Intellectual 

Assisting  s^aff  members  in  writing  proposals. 

Judging  the  adequacy  of  research  proposals  written  by  individuals 
associated  with  your  group. 

Providing  facilities  (other  than  funds)  for  researchers. 

The  Intensive  Leader 

Assisting  staff  members  with  analytical  problems  which  arise  in 
their  research. 

Facilitating  communications  among  researchers  associated  with  your 
unit. 

Judging  the  adequacy  of  research  proposals  written  by  individuals 
associated  with  your  unit. 

Collecting  and  disseminating  information  about. financing  of  research. 


♦The  responses  in  this  table  are  based  on  the  following  question: 

Among  those  activities  which  you  have  checked  above, 
which  do  you  devote  most  time  to?  (Please  licit  no 
more  than  three  activities  by  writing  the  appropriate 
letters  below.) 
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Hence,  the  activity  was  regarded  as  "most  characteristic"  of  Intensive 
leaders.  <In  the  case  of  a tie  within  5 percentage  points  between  two 
types  of  directors , the  activity  was  classified  under  both  types. 

The  percentage  of  directors  of  each  type  who  checked  each  of  the  acti- 
vities as  among  their  most  time  consuming  activities  is  shown  in 
Appendix  C,  Table  0.) 

The  non-intervener  (External  Leader  in  Table  5.8)  is  the  type 
of  managerial  scholar  who  spends  most  of  his  time  negotiating  or 
reporting  lio  funding  agencies i helping  school  systems,  and  communicating 
with  the  administration  of  the  university*  In  short,  his  focus  is 
definitely  external  to  the  unit.  For  example,  21  per  cent  of  the 
External  Leaders  said  that  their  dealings  with  funding  agencies 
absorbed  most  of  their  time,  compared  with  7 per  cent  of  the  Executives. 
5 per  cent  of  the  Intellectuals,  and  none  cf  the  Intensive  Leaders. 
Apparently  the  activities  of  External  Leaders  have  paid  off  handsomely, 
for  they  have  enjoyed  a much  higher  approval  rate  for  proposals  sub- 
mitted by  their  units,  and  the  research  budget  of  their  units  has 
lno reared  very  markedly  in  the  recent  past.  Table  5.8a  shows  the 
proportion  of  proposals  submitted  under  each  type  of  director  in  the 
past  fiscal  year  which  were  approved,  and  the  proportion  of  units  whose 
research  budget  increased  by  at  least  40  per  cent  in  the  past  three 
years*  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  External  Leaders  have  been  far 
more  successful  in  gaining  support  for  proposals  and  thereby  raising 
the  budget.  This  observation  tends  to  validate  our  characterisation 
of  the  non-intervener  as  an  External  Leader  wno  lines  up  resources 
for  the  unit  by  dealing  with  the  outside  world* 
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The  activities  listed  as  being  most  characteristic  of  the 
ether  leadership  styles  also  validate  our  typological  derivations* 

The  Executive  Is  mainly  concerned  with  such  managerial  problems  as 
budgeting,  formulating  goals,  staffing,  and  dealing  with  the  adminis- 
tration. He  Is  also  concerned,  however,  with  urging  staff  members  to 
undertake  scholarly  studies.  This  Is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Executives  tend  to  be  trained  outside  of  education  and  to  be 
located  In  the  "better  research"  schools,  a point  that  we  shall  return 
to  later. 


TABLE  5.8a 

Approval  Rates  of  Proposals  and  Budget  Increases 
Associated  with  Four  Styles  of  Leadership 


Leadership  Styles 

External 

Leader 

Executive  Intellectual 

Intensive 

Leader 

% of  proposals 

approved : ♦ 

88% 

64% 

63% 

57% 

Total  submitted: 

(96) 

(45) 

(63) 

(74) 

% units  whose  budget 
Increased  by  40% 
or  more  in  past 
3 years *♦♦ 

67% 

38% 

38% 

28% 

No.  of  units 

represented : 

(9) 

(8) 

(13) 

(7) 

♦The  question  was:  "About  how  many  research  proposals  were 
originated  by  professional  persons  associated  with  your  unit  during 
the  past  fiscal  year;  and  how  many  of  these  proposals  were  successful 
In  obtaining  financial  support?" 

♦♦The  question  was:  "What  do  you  expect  to  be  your  total  budget 
(or  gross  revenues)  this  year,  and  what  was  it  three  years  ago?"  Obits 
which  were  founded  within  the  past  three  years  were  eliminated 'from 
the  base  numbers. 
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The  Inttlltotuili  spend  most  of  their  time  on  only  two 
intellectual  functions,  l.e.,  assisting  staff  ambers  In  writing  pro- 
posals and  Judging  ths  Adequacy  of  proposals.  Thus,  a most  lntsrastlng 
fact  smsrgss  — ths  Intellectuals  oonflns  thslr  scholarly  lnvolvsmsnt 
to  ths  planning  of  research.  They  do  not  distinguish  themselves  as 
balng  dsaply  Involved  In  rassarch  which  Is  on-golng,  such  as  in  assist- 
ing project  directors  with  analytical  problems  or  in  facilitating 
scientific  communications  among  the  staff.  Before  offering  an  explana- 
tion for  the  tendency  of  Intellectuals  to  confine  themselves  to  the  pre— 
research  stage,  we  need  to  contrast  the  Intellectual  with  the  Intensive 
Leader. 

Th«  Intensive  Leader  makes  his  main  Intellectual  contribution 
when  research  Is  already  underway,  although  ho  also  frequently  Judges 
the  adequacy  of  research  proposals.  But  unlike  the  Intellectual,  he 
assists  the  staff  In  the  analysis  of  research  materials,  and  partici- 
pates In  the  network  of  communication  among  staff  members.  These  results 
show  that  the  Intensive  Leader  Is  much  more  actively  Involved  in  the 
Intellectual  life  of  the  unit  than  the  Intellectual  himself. 

This  result  by  no  means  Invalidates  the  typology,  but  rather 
oonflns  the  main  points  of  our  analysis.  When  we  look  at  the  research 
productivity  of  the  four  types  of  directors,  we  find  that  the  Intellec- 
tuals are  currently  doing  more  of  their  own  research  end  have  been  much 
•ore  productive  as  scholars.  In  a very  real  sense,  then,  they  are 
Intellectuals."  It  thereby  becomes  clear  that  they  are  either  too 
buey  with  their  own  researoh  or  too  sensitive  to  the  conventional 
scientific  non  of  Independent  work  to  Inject  themselves  Into  the 
researoh  of  their  staff.  The  Intensive  Leader,  on  the  other  hand, 
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hfcs  a strong  Interest  in  scholarly  Bettors,  and,  In  addition,  Is  highly 
quallflod  for  managerial  rolos.  Hi#  statistical  evidence  for  those 

sharp  distinctions  between  the  Intensive  Leader  and  the  Intellectual 
Is  shown  In  Table  5.9 


TABLK  5.9 

Research  Activities  and  Backgrounds 
Associated  with  Four  Leadership  Styles 


Leadership  Styles 


External 

Leader 


Research  Productivity 
(research  articles  and 
monographs  per  year  of 
life) 

.30 

(13) 

Longest  period  done 
research  as  a primary 
• tivity 

Two  years  or  more 

46% 

(13) 

Currently  doing  research 

86% 

(14) 

Last  position  held 

Administration 

Teaching 

Research 

31% 

69 

8 

(13) 

Intensive 


Executive 

Intellectual 

leader 

.30 

<U> 

.59 

(18) 

.34 

(11)* 

03% 

58% 

36% 

(15) 

(10) 

(11) 

86% 

100% 

82% 

(14) 

(30) 

(11) 

31% 

31% 

50% 

69 

65 

SO 

15 

20 

— mm 

(13) 

(20) 

(10) 

♦Numbers  In  parentheses  are  the  bases  of  percentages,  l.e.,  the 
number  of  directors  of  each  type.  Bases  vary  due  to  variations  In 
response  to  different  Items. 
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Mr&t,  we  soe  that  tha  Intellectual  la  more  than  twice  as  pro- 
ductive as  tha  Intanslva  Leader,  who  la  tha  laast  product lva  of  tha 
four  typas.  Further,  tha  Intanslva  Laadar  has  spant  tha  laast  amount 
of  tins  doing  rsssarch  as  a primary  activity,  whlla  tha  Intallaotual 
has  spant  tha  most  amount  of  time,  Also,  wa  saa  that  all  of  tha 
Intallaotuals  ara  carrying  out  thalr  own  rsssarch,  compared  with  82  par 
osnt  of  tha  intanslva  Lsadsrs • Finally,  It  is  quits  svldsnt  that  tha 
Intanslva  Lsadsrs  mors  often  coma  from  administrative  backgrounds. 

In  sum,  tha  greater  amount  of  administrative  experience  which  character- 
ises tha  Intensive  Laadar  equips  him  for  a more  active  role  In  tha 
Intallaotual  Ufa  of  tha  unit  than  tha  dlreotor  who  Is  chiefly  a re- 
search worker. 

But  It  Is  not  only  a matter  of  tha  Intanslva  Laadar  being  batter 
qualified  for  tha  manifold  roles  of  a director  of  research;  It  may  also 
be  a matter  of  tha  In toll actual  being  peculiarly  disqualified.  In  the 
first  place,  tha  Intallaotual  seams  to  have  adopted  tha  norm  of  solentl- 
flo  Independence  to  a greater  degree  as  a oonsaquanca  of  his  own  deep 
Involvement  In  tha  scientific  culture.  For  Instance,  the  Intellectuals 
goat  often  prefer  to  work  alone  rather  than  In  a research  team,  as  re- 
vealed by  thalr  replies  to  tha  following  question: 

Do  you  personally  prefer  to  work  with  other  researchers, 

or  do  you  prefer  to  work  on  your  own? 

As  shorn  In  Table  5,10,  30  per  cent  of  the  Intellectuals  prefer  to  do 
Individual  research,  compared  with  21  per  cent  of  the  External  Leaders, 
21  per  cent  of  the  Executives,  and  only  0 per  cent  of  the  Intensive 


Leaders,  (The  latter  far  exceed  the  other  groups  In  their  preference 
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for  team  research.)  Thus,  precisely  because  Intellectuals  are  active 
researchers , they  parhapa  respect  tha  lntallactual  autonomy  of  ataff 
members  more  than  the  Intensive  Laadara  whc*  have  bean  laaa  exposed  to 
th©  Indlvlduallatic  tradition  of  aclantiflc  research,  This  consldera- 
tion  may  partly  explain  why  tha  Intellectuals  tend  to  confine  thair 
leadership  to  tha  planning  of  research  rather  than  also  helping  in  its 
execution.  In  addition,  they  are  carrying  out  thair  own  research,  which 
takes  time  away  from  the  leadership  of  the  unit.  Thus  the  Intellectual 
may  be  somewhat  disqualified  for  playing  the  range  of  intellectual 
leadership  roles  available  to  the  director  of  a research  organization. 
When  we  turn  to  administrative  matters,  we  see  further  evidence  of 
the  Intellectual's  lesser  qualifications. 

TABUS  5.10 

Preference  for  Individual  or  Team  Research 
Associated  with  Four  Leadership  Styles 


Leadership  Styles 


Prefer  to  work  with 
others , or  alone? 

External 

Leader 

Executive 

Intellectual 

Intensive 

Leader 

With  others 

50% 

43% 

45% 

73% 

Alone 

21 

21 

30 

9 

Don't  care 

29 

36 

25 

18 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

No.  of  directors: 

(14) 

(14) 

(20) 

(11) 

( 
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According  to  th©  replies  to  two  question©  concerning  administra- 
tive prowess,  th©  Intellectuals  seem  to  be  least  successful  while  the 
and  Executives 

Intensive  Leaders/seem  to  be  most  successful*  The  two  questions  were 
the  following: 

(1)  How  much  freedom  do  you  have  personally  to  detexmlne 
the  research  program  of  your  unit? 

_ A great  deal  of  freedom 

A moderate  amount  of  freedom 

Only  a little  freedom 

Almost  no  freedom 

(2)  Research  units  In  some  universities  receive  unqualified 
support  from  the  administration,  while  In  others  certain 
problems  arise.  Have  you  experienced  any  difficulties 

In  gaining  support  for  your  plans  from  the  administration  of 
the  graduate  school  or  department  of  education  In  the 
past  three  years?  If  so,  please  briefly  describe  the 
problems.  (Your  remarks  will  be  treated  confidentially.) 

The  replies  of  each  type  of  leader  to  these  questions  are  presented  in 

Table  5.11. 


TABLE  5.11 


The  Amount  of  Freedom  to  Determine  the  Research 
Program  and  Support  from  the  Administration 
Associated  with  Four  leadership  Styles 

Leadership  Styles 


External 

Leader 


Executive  Intellectual 


Intensive 

Leader 


Amount  of  freedom  to 
determine  program 

A great  deal 


77% 

(13) 


87% 

(13) 


70% 

(20) 


91% 

(ID* 


Has  support  from 
the  administration 
(i.e. , did  not  men- 
tion any  difficulty)  07% 

(12) 


80% 

(15) 


44% 

(10) 


82% 

(11) 


♦The  numbers  In  parentheses  are  the  bases  of  percentages,  i.e.» 
number  of  directors  of  eaoh  type.„ 
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In  reply  to  both  of  these  questions,  which  may  be  taken  as  rough 
measures  of  administrative  success,  the  Intensive  Leader  shares  with 
the  Executive  a higher  order  of  achievement  than  either  the  External 
Leader  or  the  Intellectual.  In  particular,  the  Intellectual  has  had 
the  least  success  of  the  four  groups  in  these  administrative  realms* 
These  results  strongly  suggest  that  sheer  scholarship  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  successful  operation  of  research  units.  They  also  Indicate  that 
the  Intensive  leader  is  at  least  as  successful  in  securing  the  support 
of  the  school  administration  and  in  governing  the  research  program  as 
the  pure  managerial  type,  or  as  we  have  called  him  here,  the  Executive. 

We  are  also  able  to  compare  the  different  types  of  directors 

on  a more  global  measure  of  the  unit's  success,  although  due  caution 

must  be  taken  in  interpreting  their  replies  to  this  highly  subjective 

question*  The  question  was  as  follows: 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  measure  objectively  the 
success  of  an  organization  whose  products  are 
intellectual,  usually  the  participants  have  a pretty 
^ good  idea  of  how  well  the  organization  is  doing. 

How  successful  do  you  personally  feel  your  unit 
haa  been  CD  in  terms  of  the  goals  to  which  the 
unit  aspires,  and  (2)  in  comparison  with  other 
research  units  in  schools  of  education  around  the 
country  which  you  know  about? 

In  terms  of  In  comparison 

unit's  goals  with  others 


Highly  successful 
Somewhat  successful 
Somewhat  unsuccess- 
ful 

Very  unsuccessful 
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In  Table  5*12  we  show  the  proportion  of  directors  of  each  type  who 
claimed  that  their  unit  had  been  "highly  successful"  in  both  absolute 
and  comparative  terms*  In  comparison  with  other  units,  once  again  the 
Intensive  leaders  and  the  Executives  are  similar  in  most  frequently 
stating  that  the  unit  has  been  "highly  successful*" 

One  might  explain  the  poor  showing  of  Intellectuals  on  this 
question  in  terms  of  the  higher  level  of  aspiration  of  directors  who 
have  done  a good  deal  of  research  themselves  — but  for  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  Intensive  Leader  who  seems  to  have  the  higher  level  of 
aspiration*  Thus,  when  the  directors  reported  success  in  achieving 
the  unit's  goals  (i*e.,  in  absolute  terms  rather  than  in  comparative 
terms),  the  Intensive  leaders  are  least  often  pleasctd*  Twenty-seven 
per  cent  of  the  latter  said  that  the  unit  had  been  "highly  successful" 
in  achieving  its  goals,  compared  with  36  per  cent  of  the  External 
Leaders , 37  per  cent  of  the  Intellectuals,  and  47  per  cent  of  the 
Executives , In  short,  the  Intensive  Leader  has  apparently  set  himself 
higher  goals,  but  nevertheless  tends  to  fe^l  that  his  goals  have  been 
fairly  well  achieved.  Hiis  is  a pattern  of  response  which  is  not 
shared  by  any  of  the  other  types  of  managerial  scholars. 

The  accumulated  weight  of  the  results  presented  thus  far  suggests 
that  the  Intensive  Leader  has  had  considerable  success  as  a managerial 
scholar,  despite  his  relatively  poor  showing  as  a researcher,  and 
perhaps  ever  because  of  it*  A in ore  positive  explanation  for  the 
Intensive  leader's  apparent  success  lies  in  his  greater  commitment  to 
the  organization*  For  example,  when  we  compute  the  mean  number  of 
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TABLE  5.12 

Absolute  and  Comparative  Success  of  the  Uhit 
Associated  with  Four  Leadership  Styles 
(According  to  the  Directors) 

Leadership  Styles 


External 

Intensive 

Leader 

Executive 

Intellectual 

Leader 

% saying  the  unit  has 
been  "highly  successful 

It 

In  comparison  with 
other  units 

27% 

43% 

32% 

45% 

(ID 

(14) 

(19) 

(lx)* 

In  terms  of  the 
unit's  goals 

36% 

47% 

37% 

27% 

(14) 

(IS) 

(19) 

(ID 

^Numbers  in  parentheses  axe 

the  bases  of 

percentages,  i.e. 

, the 

because  of  non-response  variation* 

activities  which  were  checked  by  directors  In  each  of  the  four  groups, 
we  find  that  the  Intensive  Leaders  perform  16.3  activities.  This 
compares  with  14.5  activities  for  the  Executives . 13,6  for  the 
Intellectuals  and  13.6  for  the  External  Leaders.  Furthermore,  Intensive 
leaders  seem  to  be  deriving  greater  benefits  from  their  position  than 
the  other  directors.  Table  5.13  shows  the  proportion  of  directors  of 
each  type  who  stated  that  their  duties  hindered,  helped,  or  had  no 
effect  on  their  own  research.  Quite  obviously,  the  Intensive  leaders 
feel  that  the  jf  are  gaining  more  from  their  position  of  leadership  than 
the  other  types  of  directors.  Almost  two- thirds  said  that  the  duties 
associated  with  the  directorship  had  helped  their  own  research*  No 
doubt  this  la  related  to  the  fact  that  they  have  not  done  much  research 
in  the  past.  It  any  event,  it  appears  that  these  leaders  are  exerting 
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greater  effort  In  their  capacity  as  research  director,  both  for  the 
advantage  of  the  organization  and  for  their  own  scholarly  development. 

That  the  type  of  director  who  exerts  both  managerial  and 
Intellectual  leadership  Is  more  committed  to  the  organization  can  be 
shown  In  still  another  way.  As  mentioned  earlier,  organizational 
leaders  can  also  be  Identified  according  to  their  time  perspectives. 

The  research  director  who  charts  the  long-term  development  of  his  or- 
ganization Is  clearly  different  from  the  director  who  worries  mainly 
about  day  to  day  operations.  While  we  have  not  dealt  with  this  dimen- 
sion as  a separate  leadership  style,  it  Is  Instructive  to  relate  the 
presence  of  a developmental  perspective  to  the  styles  which  we  have 
already  delineated. 

Two  questions  were  asked  of  the  respondents  which  permit  us  to 
draw  some  conclusions  about  their  developmental  perspectives.  These 
questions,  which  have  already  been  referred  to  In  a previous  chapter, 
were  the  following: 

(1)  Please  describe  any  changes  in  the  research  program 
of  your  unit  which  are  planned  for  the  future. 

(2)  If  your  unit  were  to  receive  about  $200,000  for 
facilitating  or  conducting  educational  studies,  or 
for  preparing  researchers,  how  would  you  like  to 
see  these  funds  used? 

By  simply  counting  the  number  of  plans  which  were  mentioned  In  response 
to  each  of  these  questions,  we  can  see  If  one  type  of  leader  is  more 
developmentally  oriented  than  another.  The  mean  number  of  plans  men- 
tioned by  each  of  the  four  groups  is  set  forth  in  Table  5.14.  With 
reference  to  both  questions,  the  Intensive  Leaders  have  more  plans  for 
the  future  than  other  types  of  managerial  scholars.  Thus,  it  seems  that 
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TABLE  5.13 


Contribution  of  Directorship  to  Own  Research. 
According  to  Four  Styles  of  Leadership 


External 

Leader 

Have  duties  associated 
with  directorship  hinder- 
ed or  helped  own  research? 


Helped 

23% 

Hindered 

54 

No  effect 

23 

100% 

No.  of  directors:  (13) 


Leadership  Styles 


Executive 

Intellectual 

Intensive 

Leader 

36% 

25% 

64% 

50 

55 

36 

14 

20 

mmmm 

100% 

100% 

100% 

(14) 

(20) 

(11) 

TABLE  5.14 

Mean  Number  of  Plans  for  Future.  With  and  Without  Money 
Associated  with  Four  Styles  of  Leadership  * 


Leadership  Styles 


External 

Leader 

Executive 

Intellectual 

Intensive 

Leader 

Mean  no. of  plans 
(without  more  funds) 

1.12 

1.12 

1.15 

1.75 

No.  of  directors: 

(8) 

(8) 

(13) 

(8)* 

Mean  no.  of  plans 
(with  $200 , 000) 

1.63 

1.43 

1.64 

1.63 

No.  of  directors: 

(10) 

(7) 

(14) 

(10)* 

the^ueetionnUB>b6r8  °*  **“  “e£°a  excXudo  respondents  who  did  not  answer 


ft  developmental  perspective  Is  also  associated  with  a style  of  leader- 
ship which  combines  both  managerial  and  Intellectual  concerns. 

The  most  striking  feature  concerning  the  content  of  plans 
expressed  by  the  different  types  of  directors  is  that  Intellectuals 

fa  think  in  terms  of  specific  substantive  and  methodological  ideas, 
while  other  leaders  respond  in  terms  of  organizational  plans.  This 
point  can  be  best  demonstrated  by  comparing  a few  examples  of  the 
responses  of  Intellectuals  with  those  of  other  types.  The  following 
selected  plans  were  expressed  in  response  to  the  question  concerning 
future  plans  (irrespective  of  additional  funds): 

Intellectuals 

, * y A ' 

Greater  emphasis  on  the  economic  and  sociological 
aspects  of  education , with  particular  attention  to  some 
current  problems  such  as  cultural  deprivation,  urbani- 
zation, and  economic  dislocations. 

Research  on  pre-schools  for  the  disadvantaged. 

...  Need  research  in  college  teaching*  So  far 
most  research  has  been  on  elementary  and  secondary 
students. 

• • • The  methods  of  psychological  and  sociological 
research  are  necessary  but  not  sufficient  for  developing 
an  efficient  educational  research  enterprise  in  this  country. 
Until  the  hardware  of  computers,  the  software  of 
symbolic  logic,  operations  research,  simulation,  and 
operational  gaming  become  available  there  could  not  be 
substantial  inquiry  in  education.  ... 

Increase  in  validation  of  occupational  and  academic 
criteria  of  differential  abilities  a la  Guilford. 

External  Leaders 

We  are  attaching  to  the  Bureau  a trained  research  man  who 
will  be  advisor  to  entire  College  of  Education  staff  on 
research  problems  — will  teach  courses  in  research 
methods  also  — will  assist  faculty  in  planning  projects,  etc. 

Expansion  of  personnel. 
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Graduate  assistants;  statistical  lab;  more  personnel 
in  unit  (add  1)0 

Since  we  are  field  service  oriented,  research  directions 
will  come  only  on  the  initiative  of  the  individual 
staff  members  if  they  are  so  inclined. 

Executives 

Slow  growth  of  present  stance. 


We  are  seeking  a new  Director  of  our  Research  Section,  and 
except  for  necessary  institutional  research,  we  are 
marking  time. 


We  hope  to  expand  our  Interchanges  with  academic  depart- 
ments and  public  schools  in  order  to  develop  a coordinated 
research  effort  in  the  laboratory  at 

Intensive  Leaders 

Broaden  base  to  Include  more  applications  for  grants 
from  outside  sources. 

Will  probably  merge  with  the  Department  of  Educational 
Sociology  and  Research  , , , subsumed  under  a school 
director  who  will  bypass  all  department  chairmen. 

Increase  commitment  of  faculty  and  funds  to  research 
activity.  Assigned  time  to  faculty  research  as  part 
of  load. 

We  Intend  to  merge  with  a much  larger  (multi-mull ion) 
Research  and  Development  Center, 

Broadening  the  scope  of  inquiry  in  the  field  of  reading 
and  possibly  into  other  areas. 

Contrasting  the  responses  of  Intellectuals  with  those  of  other  managerial 
scholars,  it  is  plain  that  the  Intellectuals  are  much  more  oriented 
to  substantive  and  methodological .issues,  while  the  other  types  pay 
greater  attention  to  organizational  plans,22 


In  a further  attempt  to  validate  our  measure  of  "intellectuality" 
we  took  into  consideration  the  alleged  tendency  of  Intellectuals  to  deal 
with  symbols  rather  than  with  things.  Thus,  we  counted  the  number  of 
wor^s  which  the  directors  used  to  describe  what  they  would  do  with 
$200,000,  The  average  number  of  words  per  plan  for  each  type  of  leader 
was  as  follows:  External  Leaders,  5,8;  Executives,  8,2;  Intellectuals,  14,1: 

and  Intensive  Leaders,  15.9.  in  short,  the  two  types  who  Intervene  * 

in  Intellectual  matters  (the  Intellectuals  and  the  Intensive  Leaders) 
are  more  verbose  than  the  other  directors. 
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D*  Sources  of  Leadeyihlp  Stylos 

Thus  far  we  have  not  aystematicnlly  considered  the  organizational 
and  personal  factors  which  contribute  to  the  emergence  of  one  or  another 
style  of  leadership • Much  more  work  needs  to  be  done  on  this  aspect 
of  leadership , and  we  plan  later  on  to  extend  the  present  discussion 
by  examining  historical  materials  contained  in  the  questionnaires. 
Meanwhile,  our  observations  are  confined  to  a few  statistical  tendencies 
associated  with  the  four  styles  of  leadership.  As  we  shall  see,  however, 
these  statistics  contain  important  clues  About  the  sources  of  leadership 
styles. 

First,  the  Intensive  leaders  are  most  often  located  in  research 
units  which  already  existed,  that  is,  they  have  inherited  rather  than 
founded  their  units.  The  percentage  of  leaders  of  each  type  who 
inherited  their  units  are  as  follows:  Intensive  Leaders,  91  per  cent; 

Executives,  79  per  cent ;,  External  Leaders,  75  per  cent;  and 
Intellectuals,  68  per  cent.  In  short,  a director  may  be  able  to  assume 
the  style  of  an  Intensive  Leader  because  the  unit  has  a better  establish- 
ed tradition  and  greater  security  as  an  organization.  (We  saw  earlier, 
for  example,  that  Intensive  Leaders  have  good  relationships  with 
the  administration.)  other  reasons  why  the  style  of  the  Intensive 
leader  emerges  have  already  been  referred  to,  namely,  a weaker  commit- 
ment tothe  norm  of  independent  scientific  work  by  virtue  of  limited 
participation  in  the  scientific  culture,  and  greater  administrative 
experience. 
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Since  we  have  already  discussed  the .background  of  the 
Intellectual  leader,  here  we  need  only  to  sum  up  our  earlier  comments* 

We  have  seen  that  Intellectual  directors  are  more  scholarly  in  their 
orientation  — they  have  done,  and  are  presently  doing  more  research* 

< 

Their  involvement  in  the  traditional  research  culture  in  education  has 
probably  given  them  a high  respect  for  independent  scholarship,  which 
prevents  them  from  participating  more  actively  in  the  research  of  their 
staff*  And  their  own  research  work  may  simply  leave  them  with  less 
time  for  leadership*  The  Intellectuals  probably  Reached  a point  in 
their  scholarly  careers  where  they  realized  that  their  own  research 

T«™tr°Uld  beSt  be  SerVCd  by  establishin8  or  joining  a research 
^5^*  shown  above,  the  Intellectuals  rank  highest  in  frequency 
of  having  founded  their  own  unit*  Thirty-two  per  cent  of  the 
Intellectuals  founded  their  units  compared  with  only  9 per  cent  of  the 
Intensive  leaders*)  Hence,  they  are  eager  to  become  directors  of  units, 
but  exercise  relatively  little  intellectual  control  over  the  work  of 
their  staff*  Nor  can  it  be  argued  that  their  staff  is  of  higher 
quality  and  therefore  less  needful  of  intellectual  guidance*  In  the 
first  place,  the  Intellectuals  spend  a great  deal  off  time  helping  the 
staff  prepare  proposals;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  research  quality 
of  the  schools  in  which  they  are  located,  and  the  research  orientation 
of  the  unit  itself,  do  not  suggest  that  the  staff  is  outstanding*  This 
is  a point  which  needs  to  be  taken  up  in  our  discussion  of  the  conditions 
which  give  rise  to  the  Executive  style  of  leadership* 
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It  10  the  Executive  whos@  stuff  very  likely  has  greatest  com- 
petency for  research*  As  shown  in  Table  5*15,  the  Executive's  unit 
tends  to  be  located  in  the  "best  research"  schools  and  to  be  most 
highly  research-oriented*  Since  the  Executive  leader  himself  is  not 
an  outstanding  research  producer,  it  may  well  be  that  the  competence  of 
his  staff  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  focus  on  the  managerial  aspects 
of  his  position  without  having  to  worry  about  the  staff :s  intellectual 
achievements*  Whether  the  Executive  is  hired  to  fulfill  this  role  or 

i , * 

whether  the  organization  constrains  him  to  assume  the  role  cannot  be 
answered  at  present. 

TABLE  5*15 

Quality  of  School's  Research  and  Orientation  of  the  Unit 
Associated  with  Foatr  Styles  of  Leadership  ~ 


% of  units  in  schools 
named  as  doing  the 
'best  research.” 


Orientation  of  unit 
is  "research11  (more  t 
half  of  the  budget 
devoted  to  research): 


Leadership  Styles 


External 

Leader 

Executive 

Intellectual 

Intensive 

Leader 

43% 

(14) 

60% 

(15) 

40% 

(20) 

43% 

(11) 

56% 
( 9) 

79% 

(14) 

65% 

(17) 

60% 

(10) 
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The  External  Leader  is  the  most  difficult  of  the  four  types 
to  account  for.  On  most  of  the  dimensions  which  we  have  examined,  he 
falls  in  the  middle  rather  than  at  the  'extremes.  For  example,  he  is 
neither  the  most  nor  the  least  productive  as  a researcher;  and  neither 
the  most  nor  least  successful  as  an  administrator,  Kis  preference  for 
team  work  and  his  involvement  in  founding  the  unit  are  also  in  the  middle 
range.  Further,  his  career  profile  is  very  similar  to  that  of  other 
types,  at  least  with  respect  to  his  last  position  before  becoming  a 
director  and  his  having  worked  in  school  systems. 

Although  one  might  think  that  the  External  Leader  arises  in  a 
situation  inhere  the  organization  is  Insecure  in  its  relations  with 
the  environment,  we  are  unable  to  find  evidence  of  this  condition. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  External  Leaders  report  least  difficulty  in 
recruiting  individuals  for  the  unit;  and  as  mentioned  earlier,  two- 
thirds  deny  having  any  difficulty  in  gaining  support  from  the  administra- 
tion, Further,  they  do  not  direct  the  youngest  organizations.  Both  the 
Executive's  and  the  Intellectual  e units  are  younger. 

There  is  one  background  characteristic,  however,  which  sharply 
distinguishes  the  External  Leader  from  other  types  of  directors  — the 
External  Leader  is  more  often  a professional  educator.  Rarely  has  he 
received  graduate  training  outside  of  education,  and  rarely  does  he 
wish  to  be  known  arid,  respected  outside  of  educational  circles.  These 
facts  can  be  seen  in  Table  5.16,  Only  14  per  cent  of  the  External 


leaders  received  most  of  their  graduate  training  outside  of  a department 
or  school  of  education,  and  only  8 per  cent  wish  to  be  known  and  respect- 
ed outside  of  education.  Interestingly  enough,  their  professional 
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TABLE  5.16 


Type  of  Graduate  Training  and  Reference  Groups 
Associated  with  Four  Styles  of  Leadership 


Where  received  most  of 
their  graduate  training 

External 

Leader 

Leadership  Styles 
Executive  Intellectual 

Intensive 

leader 

% outside  of  a school 

14* 

40% 

30* 

27* 

or  dept,  of  education 

(14) 

(15) 

(20) 

(11) 

Reference  groups* 

(where  wants  to  be  known 
and  respected) 

Xn  the  universities 
Outside  education 

8% 

43% 

28* 

> 

26% 

Xn  education 

75 

36 

39 

38 

Xn  school  systems 

17 

21 

43 

38 

(12) 

(14) 

(18) 

(8) 

♦The  typology  of  reference  groups  Is  based  on  responses  to  the  following 
questions: 

(1)  There  are  Several  groups  whose  opinions  are  important  to 
educational  researchers.  Xn  the  long  run,  would  you  rather 
be  known  and  respected: 

Throughout  the  Institution  where  you  work. 

Among  scholars  in  your  field  in  different  institutions. 

Among  teachers  or  administrators  in  school  systems. 

(2)  Some  scholars  in  education  seek  mainly  to  achieve  recogni- 
tion from  behavioral  scientists  outside  the  profession, 
while  others  are  primarily  concerned  with  being  recognised 
by  other  scholars  In  the  profession.  Please  check  the  group 
whose  judgment  is  more  mportant  to  you  personally. 

Scholars  outside  of  education. 

Scholars  in  education. 

(The  typology  of  Reference  Groups  was  derived  from  combinations  of  the 
responses  to  these  two  questions.  Orientation  to  the  local  institution 
or  to  different  institutions  was  disregarded.  Further,  those  directors 
who  expressed  a desire  to  be  known  and  respected  "among  teachers  or 
administrators  in  school  systems"  were  set  aside  as  a separate 
category,  i.e.,  were  not  classified  according  to  whether  they  sought 
recognition  from  "scholars  outside  of  education"  or  "scholars  in 
education.") 


orientation  does  not  extend  to  school  practitioners  nearly  as  much  as 
to  the  university  setting.  As  a matter  of  fact,  they  are  least  likely 
to  regard  school  practitioners  as  comprising  a normative  reference 
group.  (The  fact  that  the  Executive  most  often  halls  from  non- 
educational  fields  and  is  most  highly  oriented  to  these  fields  is 
probably  a correlate  of  his  being  located  in  the  "best  research"  schools, 
which  institutions  have  more  Interdisciplinary  ties.) 

Perhaps  the  External  Leader  is  simply  more  integrated  into 

I 

the  profession  of  education  than  the  other  leaders,  and  consequently 
feels  more  at  home  outside  of  the  unit  than  the  other  leaders  do. 

He  more  often  received  his  training  in  a school  of  education;  and  in 
view  of  his  desire  to  be  recognized  among  professional  colleagues,  it 
is  probably  safe  to  say  that  he  has  built  up  a wider  network  of  social 
relationships  in  schools  of  education  than  the  other  leaders.  In 
short,  his  extensive  involvement  in  professional  education  in  the 
university  may  distract  him  from  exercising  greater  leadership  over 

K 

the  internal  affairs  of  the  research  organization.  But  he  does  bring 
home  the  bacon,  as  shown  by  his  success  in  obtaining  research  support. 

He  may  well  be  a professional  leader  who  uses  the  research  unit  as  a 
"home  base"  for  his  operations. 

* * * * * 


Our  discussion  of  the  leadership  styles  of  managerial  scholars 
should  not  be  considered  the  last  word  on  the  subject.  In  the  first 

i 

place,  the  typology  which  we  have  employed  was  based  on  the  responses 
to  only  a single  question.  Undoubtedly  our  leadership  types  could  be 
considerably  refined  by  a more  elaborate  framework,  perhaps  using  some 
form  of  cluster  analysis.  In  the  second  place,  the  small  number  of 
cases  representing  each  style  of  leadership  renders  multi-variate 
analysis  impossible  as  a means  of  checking  our  Interpretations. 

Essentially,  our  discussion  has  attempted  to  demonstrate  the  range 
of  styles  which  are  available  to  managerial  scholars,  and  to  explore 
the  feasibility  of  developing  clear-cut  categories  of  research  leaders 
through  the  use  of  questionnaires. 

The  evidence  which  we  have  been  able  to  marshal  strongly  suggests 
that  there  are  indeed  a variety  of  distinct  leadership  patterns.  In  part, 
these  patterns  are  a response  to  the  nature  of  the  organization.  For 
example,  the  Executive  enjoys  a more  qualified  research  staff  than 
other  directors  and  can  therefore  afford  to  stay  out  of  intellectual 
affairs  — as  a matter  of  fact,  the  staff  may  oppose  his  intervention  in 
intellectual  matters.  In  other  cases,  a leadership  style  may  emerge 
from  the  director's  background.  Thus,  the  External  Leader  is  more  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  profession  of  education  as  a consequence  of  his  training, 
and  the  Intellectual  is  prone  to  respect  the  autonomy  of  his  staff 
as  a consequence  of  his  own  scholarly  career  and  to  serve  primarily 
as  a "design  consultant." 

I 
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In  still  other  cases,  no  doubt  it  is  a combination  of  personal 
background  and  organizational  circumstances  which  produce  a particular 
leadership  style.  Thus,  the  Intensive  Leader  comes  out  of  an  admini- 
strative rather  than  a research  background,  which  prompts  him  (1)  to 
assume  managerial  roles  without  being  overly  concerned  about  the 
intellectual  autonomy  of  the  staff,  and  (2)  to  seek  help  from  the  unit 
in  undertaking  his  own  research.  (Quite  possibly  his  past  administra- 
tive position  caused  him  to  postpone  his  own  research  until  he  became 
director  of  the  unit.)  In  addition,  the  quality  of  his  staff  is 
probably  not  outstanding,  which  supplies  a motive  for  injecting  himself 
into  their  research  work.  Also,  since  he  has  more  often  inherited  the 
organization,  he  is  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  trying  to  achieve  a 
secure  footing  within  the  university,  thereby  affording  greater  free- 
dom to  assume  leadership  within  the  organization. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  light  of  the  limitations  of  our 
data,  these  notions  are  pretty  inferential ; but  they  demonstrate  how 
organizational  and  personal  characteristics  might  interact  to  produce 
varying  styles  of  leadership. 

Now  that  we  have  gained  some  idea  oft  the  posoibbe  styles  of 
managerial  scholars,  we  need  to  examine  two  controversial  issues  which 
have  arisen  in  recent  years,  (hie  issue  concerns  the  relative  advan- 
tages of  faculty  research  coordinators  and  bureau  directors  as  alterna- 
tive modes  of  administering  research.  The  second  issue  concerns  the 
stereotype  of  the  bureau  director  ms  an  "empire  builder."  In  con- 
nection with  the  latter  issue,  we  shall  describe  the  kinds  of  fpy.fi 
ai  tfeority  which  the  directors  possess. 
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B#  Faculty  R>gearch  Coordinators  versus  Bureau  Director a 


In  the  preceding  chapter  w©  noted  that  recent  pressures  for 
Increased  research  by  faculty  menbers  In  education  and  easier  access 
to  federal  funds  have  raised  some  doubt  about  the  advisability  of 
supporting  research  through  organizations.  An  alternative  arrangement 
vbtch  is  sometimes  proposed  is  the  appointment  of  a research  coordinator 
for  the  entire  faculty,  in  Chapter  II  we  reported  the  activities  of 
research  coordinators.  Ve  also  compared  schools  with  coordinators  and 
schools  with  bureaus  on  our  reputational  measure  of  "research  quality"; 
«nd  suggested  that  coordinators  are  best  suited  for  stimulating 
research  rather  than  for  monitoring  research,  and  providing  the  necessary 
resources  and  intellectual  climate. 

Since  coordinators  are  sometimes  set  against  unit  directors  as 
a better  means  of  facilitating  investigations,  we  shall  now  resume  our 
discussion  of  the  comparative  advantages  of  coordinators  and  research 
units  with  particular  reference  to  the  functions  performed  by  the  two 
types  of  managerial  scholars.  Table  5.17  presents  the  proportion  of 
coordinators  and  of  unit  directors  who  checked  each  of  a variety  of 
roles  in  response  to  the  question; 

Prow  the  following  list  of  activities,  please  check  those  for 
whleh  ym  are  solely  or  chiefly  responsible,  adding  any  other 
activities  which  are  relevant. 

We  have  grouped  the  activities  according  to  four  types:  Intellectual 

activities,  administrative  activities,  communication,  and  stimulation 
or  planning  of  research.  Since  both  the  directors  and  the  coordinators 
are  administrators  of  research,  by  comparing  the  frequency  with  which 
they  perform  the  same  roles  we  are  able  to  isolate  the  role  requirements 
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•nd  opportunities  Involved  In  managing  an  organisation  aa  contrasted 
with  managing  a loose  aggregation  of  Individual  researchers.  Within 
each  of  the  four  categories,  therefore,  we  have  rank-ordered  the  roles 
according  to  the  percentage  differences  between  the  proportion  of  unit 
director!  and  of  coordinators  who  perform  each  of  them. 

It  Is  obvious  that  unit  directors  are  much  more  active  than 
research  coordinators.  Hie  mean  proportion  of  unit  directors  perform- 
ing each  of  the  fifteen  activities  is  70  per  cent,  compared  with  50  per 
cent  of  the  coordinators.  This  difference  is  largely  a reflection  of 
the  amount  of  time  which  the  two  types  of  managerial  scholars  devote  to 
the  Job.  When  we  asked,  "Approximately  what  proportion  of  your  total 

university  work  is  spent  on  all  these  activities  taken  together?",  we 

* 43 

found  that  the  unit  directors  spend  an  average  of  4§  per  cent  of  their 

t*me  on  the  Job  while  the  coordinators  spend  an  average  of  40  per  cent 

of  their  time.  Thus,  if  span  of  activities  and  investment  of  time  are 

symptomatic  of  Job  commitment,  it  appears  that  the  unit  directors  are 

considerably  more  committed. 


It  could  be  argued  that  concern  for  the  sheer  survival  of  the 
research  organization  accounts  for  the  differential  commitment  of  the 
two  types  of  resea -ch  administrators.  The  implication  of  such  an 
argument  is  that  "administrative"  duties  usurp  the  time  of  unit 
directors.  We  have  already  seen,  however,  that  the  unit  directors 
more  often  engage  in  "intellectual"  interchanges  than  in  "administrative" 
duties.  Moreover,  when  we  compare  the  speolflc  activities  of 
coordinators  and  of  unit  directors  (Table  5.17),  we  find  that  the  unit 
directors  exceed  the  coordinators  in  the  performance  of  "intellectual" 
roles  almost  as  much  as  in  the  performance  of  "administrative"  roles. 
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TABLE  5.17 

Activities  of  Dirfotow  of  Bentrch  Units  and  of 
Faculty  ftesearch  Coordinators 


Utalt  Coordi-  % 

Directors  nators  diff . 

Intellectual  Activities 


Simulating  the  goals  of  a research  program* 
Providing  opportunities  for  students  to 

84% 

32% 

+52 

participate  in  research* 

83 

55 

+28 

Assisting  ambers  with  analytical  problems 
which  arise  in  their  research. 

Judging  the  adequacy  of  research  proposals 

74 

48 

+26 

written  by  individuals  associated  with 
your  unit  (Poor:  written  by  faoulty). 

78 

58 

+20 

Administrative  Activities 

Seeking  funds  for  researchers. 

Encouraging  researchers  in  the  university 

81 

39 

+42 

who  are  not  associated  with  your  unit  to 
become  associated  in  some  way. 

(Poor:  Securing  new  staff  members  to  do 

research.) 

64 

26 

+38 

Providing  facilities  (other  than  funds) 

for  researchers. 

70 

39 

+31 

Allocating  outside  funds  for  research. 
Gaining  the  assistance  of  scholars  in 

31 

3 

+ 28 

other  departments  in  the  university  in 
planning  or  executing  research. 

70 

45 

+25 

Pommunlcation 

Pommunioating  the  needs  of  the  research 
program  to  the  administration. 
Facilitating  communications  among 

84 

68 

+16 

researchers. 

Collecting  and  disseminating  information 

69 

71 

- 2 

about  financing  of  research. 

S3 

58 

- 5 

Stimulation 

Encouraging  members  to  undertake  research 
which  is  of  immediate  help  to  schools. 
Assisting  faculty  members  in  writing 

69 

52 

+17 

proposals. 

Encouraging  members  to  undertake  research 

72 

81 

- 9 

which  is  of  general  Interest  to  scholars 
in  education. 

61 

74 

-13 

Ebmber  of  respondents: 

(64) 

(31) 
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A*  a matter  of  fact,  the  activity  In  which  unit  dlrectora  moat  often 
exceed  the  coordinators  Is  the  vital  function  of  "formulating  the  goals 
of  a research  program."  Klghty-four  per  cent  of  the  unit  directors 
mentioned  this  activity  compared  with  only  38  per  cent  of  the  coordi- 
nators. (This  finding  also  underscores  the  opportunity  to  develop  an 


Intellectual  tradition  of  studies  In  bureaus.) 


It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  second  largest  difference  between 
coordinators  and  unit  directors  pertains  to  the  provision  of  continued 
financial  support  for  staff  members  (81  per  cent  o*  the  unit  directors 
compared  with  39  per  cent  of  the  coordinators) . This  marked  difference 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  directors  of  research  units  are  committed 
to  maintaining  a staff,  in  the  absence  of  support  for  long-term 
programs  of  research  rather  than  for  discrete  projects,  this  responsi- 
bility can  make  excessive  demands  on  the  time  of  unit  directors. 

Recruitment,  provision  of  facilities,  and  allocation  of  *■— <r 
are  other  "administrative"  roles  which  are  much  more  often  performed 
hy  unit  directors.  Training  of  students,  assistance  of  researchers 
with  analytical  problems,  and  Judging  proposals  are  other  "intellectual” 
roles  performed  considerably  more  often  by  directors.  In  short,  it  is 
certainly  not  true  that  concern  for  the  sheer  survival  of  the  research 
organlriatlon  renders  unit  directors  less  able  than  coordinators  to 
become  involved  in  scholarly  questions.  Direction  of  a research 
organization  requires  the  maintenance  of  an  lntellectMBl  climate  as 
well  as  the  provision  of  administrative  assistance. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  responsibilities  which  are  shared  about 
equally  by  unit  directors  and  coordinators:  giving  Information  to 
researchers,  and  stimulating  research.  As  a matter  of  fact,  coordinators 
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•*•  352225  °^*n  •n6*6®6  In  initiating  scholarly  research  and  Informing 
faculty  members  about  sources  of  support*  (The  unit  director,  by  con- 
trast, more  often  seeks  funds  for  researchers.)  In  sum,  coordinators 
tend  to  be  instigators,  while  unit  directors  more  often  play  supportive 
*ad  supervisory  roles.9 

These  observations  touch  upon  another  controversial  issue. 

If  the  unit  directors  are  more  Involved  in  the  work  of  their  staff, 
does  thlsjjwan  that  staff  members  in  research  organisations  lose  some 
measure  of  intellectual  autonomy?  As  we  saw  in  Chapter  III,  fear  of 
loss  of  autonomy  is  frequently  cited  as  a reason  that  researchers 
remain  outside  of  any  existing  research  organization.  We  have  a way 
of  testing  the  accuracy  of  this  notion.  If  it  is  true  that  staff  mem- 
bers in  bureaus  are  somehow  restricted  in  their  work  as  a consequence 
of  the  director's  supervision,  then  we  should  find  that  unit  directors 
more  often  intervene  in  intellectual  affairs  than  coordinators  do. 

Thble  5.18  shows  the  responses  of  the  directors  and  coordinators  to  a 
question  which  we  have  already  mentioned} 

tttder  which  of  the  following  circumstances,  if  any,  have  you 

ever  Intervened  in  an  cm— going  study? 

^ will  also  be  recalled  that  we  provided  the  options  "Practically 
never  Intervened,  regardless  of  circumstances."  It  is  true  that  the 
unit  directors  have  more  often  Intervened  than  the  coordinators:  74 
per  cent  of  the  unit  directors  have  Intervened  at  one  time  or  another, 
compared  with  61  per  cent  of  the  coordinators.  But  the  greater  inter- 
vention of  unit  directors  is  wholly  confined  to  administrative  wmttarm* 


.. . . . -!Th?\  *>*•  °£ten  encourage  research  which  is  of 

immediate  help  to  the  schools  ref  loots  the  service  orientation  of 
■any  bureaus  of  educational  research. 


o 
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This  can  be  seen  in  Table  5.18.  (In  particular,  the  directors  have 
been  far  more  active  in  handling  personnel  problems,  which  reminds  us 
of  the  serious  problems  which  unit  directors  face  in  recruiting  or 

holding  staff  members.)  The  results,  then,  do  not  bear  out  the  common 

< 

fear  that  entry  into  a research  organization  entails  restrictions  on 
intellectual  freedom  as  a result  of  the  director's  supervisory  role* 
Apparently,  unit  directors  are  restrained  from  exercising  greater 
authority  over  the  work  of  their  staff  by  the  pervasive  norm  of 
scientific  independence* 


TABLE  5*18 

Circumstances  Under  which  Uhlt  Directors  and  Coordinators  of 
Faculty  Research  Have  Intervened  in  Projects 

Under  which  of  the  following  circus- 


stances,  if  any,  have  you  ever  inter- 
vened in  an  on-going  study? 

% unit 
Directors 

% Coordi- 
nator. 

% 

Dlff 

Administrative  Interventions 

A project  was  having  personnel  problems* 

61% 

21% 

+40 

A study  was  failing  to  ®\eet  its  deadline* 

28 

14 

+14 

A sponsor  or  ollent  was  worried  about 
the  progress  of  a study* 

23 

11 

+12 

A project  was  having  budgetary  problems* 

23 

25 

- 2 

Intellectual  interventions 

You  passed  on  Information  which  seemed 
valuable  to  a study* 

61 

57 

♦ 4 

An  Investigator  was  having  difficulty 
analysing  his  data* 

28 

32 

- 4 

Practically  never  intervened,  regardless 
of  circumstances 

26 

38 

Total  responding! 

(61) 

(28) 
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W#  saw  firltor,  however,  that  directors  more  often  "assist"  project 
directors  with  their  analytical  problems.  The  discrepancy  between  the  two 
results  shows  that  the  Intellectual  role  of  the  directors  is  sup- 
portive rather  than  dominating,  Table  5.18a  makes  the  point  quite  clearly 
by  comparing  the  two  seta  of  results.  Here  we  note  that  74  per  cent  of  the 
directors  assist  staff  members  with  analytical  problems  which  arise  in  their 
research,  compared  with  48  per  cent  of  the  coordinators.  But  when  it  becomes 
a matter  of  intervening,  the  directors  have  slightly  less  often  Intervened 
on  analytical  problems.  In  short,  the  unit  directors  make  themselves  rjore 
available  for  consultation  than  do  the  coordinators,  but  are  less  prone  ito 
Intervene  in  projects  when  it  is  not  a matter  of  administrative  necessity. 


TABLE  5.18a 


The  Proportion  of  Unit  Directors  and  of  Coordinators  Who 
Applet  with  Analytical  Problems,  and  Who 
Intervene  in  Analytical  Problems 


% Uhit 

% Coor- 

Directors 

dinators 

Current  activity  (Assisting  staff  mbHapi 

with 

analytical  problems  which  arise.) 

74% 

48% 

Circumstance  under  which  has  Intervened 

(64) 

(31) 

(An  investigator  was  having  difficulty 
analysing  his  data). 

as* 

32% 

(61) 

(28) 

To  summarize,  the  more  active  participation  of  unit  directors  in 
almost  all  spheres  of  leadership  while  also  recognising  the  intellectual 
Independence  of  the  staff  commends  this  type  of  managerial  scholar  as 
generally  superior  to  the  research  coordinator,  at  least  as  a means  of 
carrying  out  research. 


*•  formal  Authority  and  the  Stereotype  of  the  "s»pire  Builder" 

The  leadership  of  complex  organisations  requires  that  more  than 
personal  influence  be  exercised  over  the  activities  of  subordinates.  The 
concept  of  formal  authority  denotes  two  things:  a set  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations governing  the  occasions  when  the  exercise  of  Influence  is  legitimate, 
and  some  means  of  sanctioning  subordinates  for  compliance  with  or  violation 
of  expectations.  Ih  organisations  which  perform  routine  operations, 
the  exercise  of  formal  authority  by 
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administrators  is  natural  and  acceptable*  But  in  organisations  which 
aro  devoted  to  intellectual  innovations,  formal  authority  becomes 
highly  problematic*  In  research  organisations*  for  example*  staff 
members  are  scientists  who  expect  to  have  a large  msssiire  of  freedom 
in  determining  their  ova  activities*  And  ihen  research  units  are  a 
part  of  a larger  institution  which  highly  prises  intellectual  autonomy 
(i.e.*  academic  freedom  in  the  universities)*  the  individual  who  gains 
control  over  his  peers  through  a position  of  formal  leadership  is  often 
viewed  with  considerable  suspicion*  Thus*  suspicions  about  the  motives 
of  managerial  scholars  in  the  university  setting  are  sumsed  up  by  the 
pejorative  stereotype  of  the  **empire  builder***  In  fact*  the  prevalence 
of  this  stereotype  may  be  one  reason  that  scholars  are  not  anxious  to 
fill  positions  of  formal  leadership  in  the  universities* 

The  hypothesis  of  the  ''empire  builder**  is  essentially  a 
psychological  proposition*  for  At  refers  to  a motivation  to  seek  power 
for  its  own  ends*  It  we  find*  therefore*  that  the  ammt  of  formal 
authority  which  unit  directors  possess  varies  according  to  strictly 
organisational  characteristics*  then  we  shall  have  refuted  the  hypo- 
thesis* Another  means  of  testing  the  theory  is  to  see  if  individuals 
who  created  their  own  organisations  have  more  power  than  individuals 
who  inherited  their  organisations.  Presumably*  if  a "power  motive"  is 
operating*  it  should  be  most  clearly  manifested  among  those  Individuals 
^o  have  exerted  the  greatest  effort  to  gain  power.  Before  testing 
these  notions  with  our  data*  we  need  to  describe  our  measure  of  formal 
authority*  Also*  the  kinds  of  formal  authority  possessed  by  directors 
of  research  units  is  of  some  Interest  in  its  own  right* 
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flovoxftl  quiftioni  Mind  of  tho  dixtcton  vert  intended  to 
aoauniro  tholr  formal  authority*  In  addition,  we  asked  tho  directors 
to  any  how  much  “freedom"  they  personally  have  to  determine  the 
reeoareh  program  of  their  iunits.  By  relating  their  subjective  assess- 
menta  of  “freedom"  to  various  measures  of  formal  authority,  we  are  able 
to  gain  some  idea  of  the  kinds  of  authority  which  promote  the  directors 
freedom  of  action*  Table  5*10  shows  the  distribution  of  directors 
according  to  various  kinds  of  formal  authority*  On  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  table,  we  present  the  proportion  who  reported  a “great 
dsal  of  freedom"  according  to  degrees  of  formal  authority* 

The  authority  of  directors  is  most  often  exercised  in  arriving 
at  the  decision  to  undertake  a study  and  in  seeing  to  the  successful 
completion  of  projects*  It  is  least  often  exercised  in  the  determi- 
nation of  promotions  and  salaries  of  the  researchers  associated  with 
the  unit* 

Although  we  reasoned  that  being  accountable  to  the  university 
president  rather  than  to  the  dean  indicated  that  the  director  had 
gmttr  power  in  the  institution,  this  is  the  only  measure  of  authority 
*ii0h  is  not  positively  associated  with  the  director^  subjective 
assessment  of  his  freedom*  As  shown  in  the  right-hand  column  of 
Table  5*19,  the  greater  the  formal  authority  of  other  kinds  allotted 
to  the  director,  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  his  claiming  that  he 
has  a “great  deal  of  freedom"  in  detexmining  the  program  of  the  unit. 
Thus,  it  may  be  wrong  to  regard  a director  who  reports  directly  to  the 
pmid«nt  as  being  more  influential  in  his  own  sphere. 

Most  highly  related  to  freedom  of  action  are  (1)  the  director’s 
exclusion  from  membership  on  a directorial  or  advisory  board, 


/ 


TABLE  5.19 

t- 

iS  1010  Formal  Authority  of  Directors  of  Research  Uhits.  and 
(H)  Their  Freedom  to  Determine  the  Research  Program 
According  to  Degrees  of  Authority 


o 

ERIC 


% Who  Claim  "Qreat 
Deal  of  Freedom" 


As  director  of  a research  unit, 
to  what  administrative  officer 
are  you  directly  responsible? 

Top  university  administrator 
(President,  Chancellor,  etc.) 

in  Determining 
% Directors  Program 

16% 

67%  (9)* 

School  of  education  administrator 

84 

86%  (50) 

Does  your  unit  have  a directing  or 
advisory  board  • • • ? (Who  are 
the  members?) 

(62)  * 

Does  not  have  a board 

50% 

83%  (30) 

Has  a board,  and  director 
is  a member 

33 

86%  (20) 

Has  a board,  but  director 
is  not  a member 

17 

55%  (11) 

(64) 

3.  In  most  cases,  which  of  the 
following  participate  in  the 
decision  about  whether  or  not  to 
undertake  a study? 


Director  participates  86% 

Director  does  not  participate  14 

„ <63> 

4.  What  lndlvldiml(s)  or  group (s) 

determines  research  promotions  and 

salaries  of  the  researchers 

associated  with  your  unit? 

Director  only  7% 

Director  and  other  33 


81%  (52) 
67%  (9) 


100%  (3) 
90%  (20) 


5s 


Not  director  60 

(60) 

Who  is  considered  by  the  administra- 
tion to  be  responsible  for  the 
successful  completion  of  most 
research  projects  carried  out  in 
your  unit? 


Director  with  study  directors 
Not  Unit  Director 


67% 

(lt> 


71%  (35) 


85%  (41) 
70%  (30) 


•Numbers  *n  £*ren theses  are  the  number  of  respondents  cm  which  the 
percentages  are  based. 
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(2)  his  authority  to  determine  promotions  and  apiaries.  The  relation- 
ship  between  the  latter  type  of  authority  and  feeling  free  to  determine 
the  program  is  particularly  Interesting  in  view  of  the  fact  that  most 
directors  do  not  have  this  authority.  Further,  when  we  consider  that 
most  are  held  partially  responsible  for  the  successful  completion  of 
studies.  It  becomes  evident  that  many  directors  of  research  units  are 
held  responsible  for  the  work  of  Individuals  over  whom  they  have 
little  formal  sanctioning  power.  As  a matter  of  fact,  four  out  of  ten 
directors  are  held  responsible  for  the  successful  completion  of  pro- 
jects but  do  not  have  the  authority  either  to  Increase  salaries  or  to 
promote  their  staff. 


Now  let  us  see  If  the  degree  of  formal  authority  which  mana- 
gerial scholars  have  Is  related  to  the  kind  of  organization  which  they 
direct,  if  zo,  then  we  shall  have  cast  serious  doubt  upon  the  notion 
of  the  director  as  an  "empire  builder"  who  seeks  power  for  personal 
ends. 

In  order  to  reduce  formal  authority  to  a single  dimension,  we 
have  constructed  an  Index  of  Formal  Authority  with  scores  ranging  from 
0 to  8.  The  Index  measures  the  amount  of  authority  Indicated  by  the 
director 9 s participation  on  an  advisory  board  of  the  unit,  In  deter- 
mining salaries  and  promotions,  In  deciding  whether  to  undertake  a 
study,  and  In  being  held  partially  responsible  for  the  successful 
completion  of  research  projects  In  the  unit.  (For  details  of  how 
these  Items  were  scored,  see  Appendix  O.)  Using  the  Index  of 

Formal  Authority,  me  find  that  the  power  of  managerial  scholars  Is 


related  to  three  Important  organizational  features % the  type  of 
activity  prevailing  In  the  unit;  the  size  of  the  unit;  and  the  number 
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of  persons  who  have  preceded  the  director.  Table  5.20  presents  the 
mean  "authority  scores"  of  directors  according  to  each  of  these  organi- 
zational properties. 

first  thing  that  Table  5.20  tells  us  is  that  directors  of 
service-oriented  units  have  more  formal  authority  than  directors  of 
research-oriented  units.  The  relationship  between  authority  and 
service  orientation  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  service  work  is 
more  routinized  than  research.  Thus,  the  staff  members  of  a service 
unit  require  less  freedom  to  risk  different  approaches  to  their  work, 
and  the  director  can  legitimate  his  authority  by  reference  to  a stand- 
ard body  of  knowledge  and  techniques.  Research  is  a more  uncertain 
affair.  Whereas  service  work  is  routinized,  research  is  essentially 
Innovative.  Hence,  scientists  are  jealous  of  their  freedom  to  explore 
alternative  strategies  and  to  take  considerable  risks  on  occasion. 
Periodic  failure  or  set-backs  are  bound  to  result  from  this  type  of 
innovative  work;  and  it  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  scientists 
often  insist  upon  being  left  alone  to  pursue  their  uncertain  course. 

In  short,  a research  climate  might  hamper  the  accumulation  of  authority 
in  the  hands  of  an  administrator. 

When  we  turn  to  the  size  of  the  organization,  we  find  a very 
curious  result:  the  larger  the  organization,  the  less  the  fomal  author- 
ity of  the  director  (also  shown  in  Table  5.20).  This  finding  contra- 
diet,  a conaon  assumption  among  students  of  formal  organisation,  that 
larger  organisations  require  more  coordlnatlve  management,  and  hens., 
greater  centralization  of  authority.  The  reason  for  the  negative  rela- 
tionship between  sis.  and  formal  authority  night  be  that  research  units 
ar.  part  of  a larger  organisation,  l.e.,  the  school  of  education  or  the 
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TABLE  5.20 


Mean  Authority  floorti  of  Directed  According  to  the 
Unit's TVpsof  Activity,  & ize,  and  Age 


type  of  Activity 

(RHnnb  Orientation,  as  aniiuNd 
by  % budget  for  rimrch) 

High  (90-100%) 
Med*  (50-89%) 
Low  (0-49%) 

Size  of  the  unit 
(total  professionals 
associated,  l.e. , staff 
and  facilitated  faculty) 


Mean  Authority 
Scores 


4*00  (17) 
5.00  (16) 
5.50  (18) 


NUtber  of 
predecessors 


JteEIS 

(11+) 

4.33 

(SI) 

Med. 

(6-10) 

4.46 

(13) 

Small 

(1-8) 

5.00 

(30) 

None 

4.42 

(34) 

One 

4.50 

(16) 

Two  to  four 

4.67 

(IS) 

five  or  more 

6.25 

(4) 

university.  This  means  that  larger  units  entail  greater  investment  on 
the  part  of  the  parent  organization.  As  a consequence,  the  leaders  of 
these  larger  units  may  be  more  circumscribed  by  the  university  in  their 
freedom  to  manage  the  unit. 

The  third  observation  to  be  made  in  Table  5.20  is  that  directors 
who  have  had  more  predecessors  occupying  their  position  tend  to  have 


^r.wriii'^i.^^'.hi 
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greater  formal  authority.  This  result  is  in  conformity  with  past 
studies  of  formal  organizations  which  have  suggested  that  succession 
promotes  bureaucratization.  One  theory  holds  that  the  successor  finds 
himself  outside  of  the  Informal  structure  of  communication  by  virtue  of 
his  strangeness  to  the  organization.  Thus,  it  is  necessary  for  the  new 
leader  to  Introduce  formal  means  of  communication  and  supervision  in 

4 

order  to  establish  control,.  Another  theory  suggests  that  a successor 
is  under  the  scrutiny  of  his  own  superior  for  a certain  period  of  time 
until  he  proves  his  capabilities  in  running  the  organization.  The 
pressure  of  the  "trial  period"  may  constrain  the  new  leader  to  intro- 
duce certain  organizational  innovations  in  order  to  prove  himself  to 
his  superior.  In  the  process  of  innovating,  the  new  leader  may  en- 
large the  sphere  of  authority  which  he  inherited.  Still  another  theory 
maintains  that  the  very  fact  of  succession  means  that  the  predecessor 
was  not  fulfilling  his  job  as  well  as  he  might.  If  the  organization 
has  suffered  under  the  predecessor,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  successor 
to  enhance  the  organization's  effectiveness.  It  is  also  understandable 
how  this  type  of  situation  would  promote  the  enlargement  of  the  succes- 
sor's sphere  of  authority.  Finally,  at  least  one  study  has  shown  that 
administrators  who  are  brought  from  outside  the  organization  are  more 
innovative  than  those  who  are  promoted  from  within  the  organization.  ® 


4 

Alvin  W.  Gouldner*  Patterns  of  Democracy.  Glencoe:  Free  Press. 

1954. 

^Richard  O.  Carlson,  Executive  Succession  and  Organizational 
Change.  Chicago:  Midwest  Administration  Center,  1962. 
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Th#  "insider"  has  bam  submerged  for  some  tlmo  in  both  tho  formal  and 
Informal  network  of  the  organisation.  Greater  commitment  to  the  pre- 
vailing operations  and  eocial  structure  of  the  organization  la  a natural 

*• 

consequence  of  long  tenure;  and  we  might  even  say  that  the  insider  is 
■ore  committed  to  the  traditions  of  the ^organization  than  other  staff 

members,  since  commitment  of  this  kind  is  often  a prerequisite  for 

* 

promotion.  Because  the  directors  of  the  research  units  in  our  study 
were  almost  invariably  brought  from  outside  the  organization,  the 
number  of  previous  directors  may  be  related  to  the  amount  of  innovative 
leadership  whloh  the  unit  has  experienced.  And  in  the  process  of 

innovating,  the  new  leader  may  esquire  more  foraal  authority  than  his 
predecessor. 

But  whatever  the  explanation,  it  is  apparent  from  these  various 
findings  that  the  amount  of  formal  authority  possessed  by  directors  is 
a function  of  the  kind  of  organization  whloh  they  direct,  rather  than 
the  consequence  of  some  pervasive  ''power  motive." 

As  mentioned  earlier,  there  is  a second  means  of  testing  the 
empire  builder"  theory.  If  the  theory  were  valid,  we  would  expect 
that  directors  who  were  instrumental  in  setting  up  their  own  research 
units  would  tend  to  have  greater  formal  authority  over  the  operations 
of  the  unit.  In  other  words,  the  motivation  to  gain  power,  if  it 
exists,  should  be  displayed  most  clearly  by  those  who  have  gone  to  the 
greatest  lengths  to  gain  power.  When  we  classify  the  directors  accord- 
ing to  whether  they  founded  or  inherited  their  units,  however,  we  dis- 
cover that  the  founders  of  their  own  units  have  less  formal  authority 


i 
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than  the  Inheritor;.  me  fourteen  director*  who  themselves  proposed 
or  implemented  the  unit  have  n mew  authority  score  of  4.43,  while  the 
Inheritors  have  a mew  authority  score  of  9.u. 

But  if  directors  who  established  their  own  organization,  are 

apparently  unmotivated  by  a thirst  for  power,  what  doe.  set  the.  apart 

from  other  directors?  Hie  wswer  1.  surprisingly  simple  - they 

«uch  more  actively  committed  to  research.  Director,  who  founded  their 

own  organizations  are  357  per  cent  more  productive  thw  director,  who 

inherited  their  orgwizations.  This  conclusion  1.  based  on  the  follow- 
ing question: 


aoout  now  many  research  articles  or  monograph*  have 
you  published  since  obtaining  your  hlghwt  degree? 

In  order  to  control  for  the  age  of  the  directors,  we  computed  a ratio 
of  publication,  to  year,  of  age  for  each  respondent.  The  productivity 
rate  of  the  thirteen  directors  who  founded  their  unit,  (wd  who  supplie 
the  number  of  publication.)  1.  .77,  while  the  comparable  figure  for 
those  who  Inherited  their  unit.  1.  .30.  n,.  Implication  of  this  find- 

ing for  the  motivation  of  scholar,  who  establish  research  orgwlsatlon. 
1.  obvious  - they  are  seeking  to  create  orgwlsatlonni  , 

~1Ch  P*r"U  *°  carrv  out  tb«lr  strong  '-search  iwii,.e«e~ 

B.1.  finding.  Incidentally,  is  al.o  eloquent  t..tlx>ny  to  the  need  of 
the  universities  for  organized  research  facilities,  since  It  Is  the 
°°*t  produotlve  I'wwrcher.  who  create  these  organizations. 

instrumental  in^ettlng^r* th*  dirTOtor  "»■ 

»«wcy  originally  propose!.  thTt  2^  W fo^L^  ^5  “ 

group,  or  agonoy  «ai  prlnarilv  ki  w #xouw,*d?  » parson 
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<*•  Summary  am a Conclusions 

r«w  positions  in  the  university  sro  moro  challenging  than  tho 
direction  of  a research  organisation*  Tho  diroctor  must  ooMblno  a wide 
vsrloty  of  skills,  including  administrative  prowess,  rosoarch  competence, 
hunan  relations  and  public  relations  knowhow,  and  teaching  and  consult- 
ing skills*  In  view  of  the  unusual  combination  of  skills  and  aptitudes 
which  Is  required,  it  is  not  surprising  that  managerial  scholars  are  in 
short  supply  in  the  universities  {and  also,  we  might  add,  in  such 
governmental  agencies  as  the  Bureau  of  Research,  U.S.O.B.,  where  many 
positions  are  as  yet  unfilled  due  to  the  paucity  of  candidates  with 
similar  qualifications).  And  as  if  it  were  not  hard  enough ^to  find 
people  who  are  able  to  combine  the  right  talents  and  experiences,  there 
also  a certain  stigma  attached  to  withdrawing  from  the  lab  or  the 
classroom  to  assume  a position  of  formal  leadership*  The  administra- 
tion, for  their  part,  do  not  take  initiative  in  the  management  of 
scholarly  affairs  because  of  prohibitions  on  intervening  in  the 
faculty *s  sphere  of  influence*  Hence,  our  universities  are  poorly 
organized  for  intellectual  work;  while  purely  administrative  matters 
such  as  "student  accounting"  are  highly  centralized  and  streamlined* 

Research  organizations  do  not  run  under  their  own  power*  With- 
out a director  who  can  exercise  leadership  in  many  areas,  the  organiza- 
tion tends  to  become  stultified*  This  conclusion  is  based  on  our 
experience  with  social  research  institutes  as  well  as  on  the  findings 
of  the  current  study*  In  particular,  our  survey  of  bureau  directors 
shows  their  vital  importance*  They  are  most  often  the  main  influence 
in  setting  the  current  goals  of  tho  organization  (much  more  so  than 


university  administrators) , they  have  introduced  major  innovations,  and 
their  succession  has  deeplf  affected  the  work  and  ourrent  status  of 
individual  units.  These  observations  apply  with  speoial  force  to 
research-oriented  units,  possibly  because  the  provision  of  services  to 
school  systens  is  a much  wore  routlnaed  activity.  In  effect,  service- 
oriented  units  are  better  able  to  operate  under  their  own  steam. 

As  for  the  stlgna  attached  to  becoming  a managerial  scholar, 
it  is  simply  not  true  that  directors  of  research  organisations  spend  all 
or  even  a major  portion  of  their  time  on  routine  administration.  For 
example,  they  are  more  likely  to  spend  time  helping  their  staff  in  the 
analysis  of  data  than  in  seeking  funds  for  researchers,  or  in  providing 
facilities,  or  in  budgeting  for  the  unit.  Thus,  one  of  their  major 
sources  of  gratification  is  the  opportunity  for  Intellectual  exchange 
with  staff  members.  And  those  directors  who  have  a competent  staff 
working  in  their  own  specialty  are  even  helped  In  carrying  out  their 
own  research,  in  addition  to  managing  the  unit.  (If  a director  has  an 
administrative  assistant,  he  is  further  relieved  from  routine  administra- 
tion in  order  to  do  his  own  work.) 

But  perhaps  the  most  telling  indication  of  the  director's  ability 
to  retain  and  even  broaden  his  scholarly  perspective  is  the  fact  that 
the  great  majority  of  directors  are  presently  conducting  research;  and 
the  most  productive  among  them  founded  their  own  organisations.  Clearly, 
the  duties  of  a director  are  not  only  compatible  with  research  activi- 
ties, but  under  the  right  conditions  can  contribute  to  their  own 
scholarship. 
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As  ft  consequence  08  ormlifttlOMl  variability,  an  the  ona  band, 
and  tba  difficulty  of  combining  in  ona  parson  all  of  tha  skills  assool- 
atad  with  managing  a rasaarob  unit,  on  tba  other,  Managerial  scholars 
tend  to  fall  Into  certain  types.  Iba  range  of  leadership  stales 
represented  by  tba  directors  In  our  study  deneastrates  that  tha  manage- 
nsnt  of  a rasaarob  unit  Is  by  no  naans  a out  and  dried  proposition, 
tone  directors  are  able  and  eager  to  expand  the  unit  by  seeking  funds 
and  building  up  public  relations  (the  Internal  Leaded . others  are  nore 
concerned  with  providing  for  the  adnlnistratlve  needs  of  the  unit  on  a 
day  to  day  basis  (the  Executive) j chile  still  others  are  preoccupied 
with  sustaining  the  Intellectual  climate  of  the  unit.  Within  this 
latter  group  we  need  to  distinguish  between  the  highly  productive 
research  experts  who  tend  to  confine  themselves  to  the  planning  of 
research  (the  Intellectual) ; and  the  director  who  is  not  a productive 
soholar  but  who  is  deeply  Involved  In  all  phases  of  the  unit's  work, 
and  to  thorn  the  organisation  Is  a very  important  part  of  his  profes- 
sional life  (the  Intensive  tender).  Possible  sources  of  these  differ- 
ent styles  of  leadership  werr  also  discussed.  Wh  are  well  aware, 
h ©never,  that  acre  thorough  analysis  of  our  data  and  additional  studies 
are  needed  to  pin  down  the  detemlnants  of  these  patterns  of  leader- 
ship, and  also  to  explore  alternative  patterns. 

Turning  to  two  controversial  questions,  we  Investigated  the 
comparative  contributions  of  faculty  research  coordinators  and  directors 
of  research  organizations,  and  then  sought  to  test  the  stereotype  of 
the  "empire  builder."  <hi  the  first  issue,  we  found  that  unit  directors 
more  often  perform  supportive  and  supervisory  roles,  while  coordinators 
are  more  often  concerned  with  stimulating  research.  Since  we  saw  in  an 
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earlier  chapter  that  coordinators  arc  usually  located  in  schools  of 
education  which  do  not  emphasize  research  production,  while  research- 
oriented  bureaus  are  more  characteristic  of  the  "better  research" 
schools,  it  night  be  appropriate  to  view  coordinators  as  harb<"gers  of 
research  units.  In  other  words,  the  faculty's  lack  of  coapetence  and 
their  resistance  to  research  work  must  first  be  overcome  before  the 
advantages  of  working  in  a research  organization  can  be  fully  exploited 
in  a given  institution.  The  "quality  control"  function  of  bureau 
directors  can  only  be  carried  out  where  production  of  research  is 
already  underway.  (This  is  not  to  say  that  unit  directors  do  not  also 
frequently  try  to  "stlnulate”  research  of  a certain  kind  in  their 


units.  They  simply  pay  much  less  attention  to  this  role  than 
coordinators.) 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  despite  the  greater  effort 


which  unit  directors  devote  to  sustaining  a certain  intellectual  climate 
they  do  not  "intervenes"  in  the  staff's  scholarly  activities  any  aore 
than  the  coordinators.  The  norm  of  scientific  Independence  is  not 
violated  inside  of  research  units  any  more  than  it  is  outside  of 
these  units.  Hence,  the  faculty's  fear  of  loss  of  autonomy  as  a result 
of  the  director's  authority,  referred  to  in  an  earlier  chapter,  seams 
to  be  much  exaggerated.  By  and  large,  it  is  the  organization  of 
research  within  the  unit  which  is  the  object  of  the  director's  initia- 
tive. Recruitment,  promotion  of  teamwork,  fund  raising,  and  insuring 
that  deadlines  are  met  are  examples  of  areas  in  which  the  directors 
take  most  initiative.  On  the  Intellectual  front,  however,  they  are 


mainly  supportive. 
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Another  oontmtrilil  iiiui  that  often  triiei  when  one  discusses 
tha  leadership  of  research  organisations  la  tha  question  of  tha  “empire 
builder."  Using  our  measure  of  formal  authority,  baaad  on  aavaral  items 
ahloh  ara  ralatad  to  tha  dlractor'a  own  aanaa  of  autonomy,  wa  found 

characteristics  datamlna  tha  amount  of  power  whloh 
dlraotora  have  at  thalr  dlapoaal.  Also,  we  found  that  dlraotora  mho 
had  foundad  thalr  unlta  ha va  laaa  formal  authority  than  thoaa  who  hava 
lnharltad  thalr  unlta.  Sinoa  It  la  tha  highly  productive  raaaarehar 
aho  mora  often  aatabllahaa  hla  own  organisation , wa  ara  lad  to  the  con- 
clusion that  tha  chief  motive  for  tha  founding  of  research  bureaus  la 
to  Increase  one 'a  opportunities  for  serious  scholarship.  In  short, 
university  research  organisations  grow  out  of  tha  needs  of  researchers, 
and  tha  managerial  scholar  la  thalr  prophet. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


RK1ATI0N8  BETWEEN  SERVICE  AND  RESEARCH 


The  provision  of  professional  services  to  practitioners  Is  a 
matter  of  increasing  concern  to  the  educational  community*  Despite 
the  fact  that  schools  and  departments  of  education  have  been  committed 
to  serving  the  needs  of  practitioners  for  many  decades,  there  has  been 
continual  demand  for  an  expansion  of  services*  It  is  true  that 
recently  such  terms” as  "development,"  "research  utilization,"  "dis- 
semination," and  "demonstration"  have  replaced  the  older  tenas  of 
"field  services,"  "consultation,"  and  "school  survey,"  but  the  expec- 
tations of  practitioners  which  call  forth  these  varied  activities  and 
the  social  structure  of  the  schools  have  not  altered;  and  thus  far  the 
new  set  of  RAD  concepts  have  not  been  essentially  different  in 
practice  from  traditional  types  of  services*  This  observation  requires 
further  comment* 

Professors  of  education  have  been  "developing"  educational 
practices  for  decades*  That  their  work  has  not  grown  out  of  research 
evidence  has  been  due  to  the  inadequacies  of  research,  rather  than  to 
any  mistaken  notion  of  the  proper  mode  for  the  invention  of  educational 
practices*  For  the  profession  does  not  so  much  lack  a proper  respect 
for  research  results  as  it  lacks  appropriate  results*  Scepticism  about 
the  existence  of  valuable  research  findings  which  are  simply  awaiting 
implementation  is  widespread  among  deans  and  research  administrators* 

We  asked  the  respondents  whether  they  agreed  or  disagreed  with  the 
following  statement: 
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We  already  know  so  much  about  the  teaching-learning  process 
that  the  main  problem  facing  us  Is  how  better  to  disseminate 
this  knowledge  so  that  It  is  used  In  the  schools. 

5a  greet  majority  of  deans,  of  coordinators,  and  of  directors  of  research 
units  deny  that  the  main  problem  is  implementation  rather  than  production 
of  research.  (Wine  out  of  ten  deans  and  coordinators  and  seven  out  of 
ten  unit  directors  disagreed  with  the  statement.) 

No  doubt  the  new  R * D concepts  will  enhance  the  prestige  of 
research— based  practices , but  in  the  absence  of  significant  research  work, 
these  concepts  will  only  become  new  labels  — yesterday's  textbook  writing 
and  expert  consultation  will  become  today's  "development"  and  "dissemina- 
tion." To  sum  up,  a resurgence  of  interest  in  developmental  and 
dlsssminatlve  activities  within  the  profession  which  is  not  accompanied  * 
by  new  and  improved  research  simply  means  a continuation  of  the  types  of 
services  which  have  been  supplied  to  schools  for  many  years. 

So  far  we  have  not  witnessed  a breakthrough  in  applied  educa- 
tional research;  hence,  we  shall  use  the  term  "service"  in  this  chapter 
to  cover  all  forms  of  preferred  expertise  and  of  social  bookkeeping  for 
sohool  practitioners,  including  the  new  R ft  D nomenclature.  Further, 
it  is  possible  that  the  new  R ft  D framework,  which  presumes  a base  of 
research  evldenoe,  will  not  be  translated  into  action  as  long  as  research 
and  developmental  activities  are  carried  out  within  traditional 
contexts  or  by  the  same  personnel,  it  is  this  contention  which  m try 
to  document  in  the  present  chapter  by  exploring  the  effect  of  service 
activities  on  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  research,  on  recruitment  of 
researoh  manpower,  and  on  the  conduct  of  research  programs  within  bureaus. 
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But  before  turning  to  the  evidence  of  our  study,  we  need  to 
explore  the  problem  in  the  perspective  of  inter-institutional  relation- 
ships between  professional  education  departments  and  school  systems. 

In  the  section  immediately  following,  we  explore  several  sources  of 
the  extremely  close  relationships  between  these  institutions,  with  an 
occasional  comparative  reference  to  other  professions.  (Much  more 
theoretical  and  empirical  work  needs  to  be  done  on  relationships  between 
practitioners  and  professional  schools  in  various  professions.  Our 
remarks  on  this  subject  should  therefore  be  regarded  as  impressionistic 
rather  than  confirmed  by  extensive  investigation.) 

A.  Sources  and  Consequences  of  Close  Halations  Between  Professional 
Departments  and  School  Practitioners 

Professional  departments  are  distinguished  from  the  basic 
disciplines  by  their  obligation  to  serve  the  needs  of  a specific 
occupational  group.  These  needs  arj  not  always  restricted  to  the  recruit- 
ment, socialization,  and  training  of  future  practitioners,  but  sometimes 
include  the  maintenance  of  quality,  efficiency,  and  institutional 
adaptability  on  the  part  of  current  practitioners.  The  extent  to  which 
the  latter  functions  of  professional  schools  are  carried  out  seems  to 
be  influenced  by:  (1)  ideological  and  (2)  patronage  ties  between 
practitioners  and  their  training  agencies,  (3)  the  monopoly  of  professional 
skills  and  knowledge  which  these  schools  possess,  (4)  the  desire  of  pro- 
fessors to  participate  in  practice,  and  (5)  the  need  of  practitioners 
to  legitimize  professional  authority.  In  order  to  understand  the  character 
of  the  close  relationship  between  educational  practitioners  and  schools 
of  education  in  the  United  States,  we  shall  briefly  examine  each  of  these 


dimensions  in  turn. 
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Ideological  ties  originate  In  the  socialization  of  student 
prActitiooin • One  of  the  crucial  functions  of  professional  training 
Is  Indoctrination  with  certain  occupational  values*  The  student-physician 
■ust  learn  to  approaeh  the  human  body  with  neither  repulsion  nor  dAslre 
and  the  student-lawyer  must  learn  to  approach  ethical  and  moral  issues 
with  uncommon  equanimity.  The  Ideal  of  placing  service  to  the  client 
above  personal  comfort , and  the  proscription  against  exploiting  the 
professional-client  relationship  for  ono*s  own  ends  are  other  values 
tflth  which  professlonals-to-be  must  be  Ingrained*  No  doubt,  school 
teachers  are  socialised  to  some  extent  In  the  values  of  restraint,  per- 
missiveness, and  respect  for  human  potentialities  In  their  dealings  with 
the  immature  members  of  our  society.  In  short,  the  training  of  pro- 
fessionals is  as  much  a matter  of  value  transformation  as  it  Is  of 
learning  skills  and  acquiring  knowledge.  The  significance  of  this 
process  of  professionalization  for  continued  relationships  between 
practitioners  and  professional  schools  is  that  the  practitioner  Is 
bound  more  closely  to  his  trainers  as  a consequence.  In  effect,  he 
Incorporates  the  outlook  of  his  trainer  Into  his  own  professional 
make-up,  and  thereby  comes  to  share  with  him  an  occupational  value 
system.  Mi  phenomenon  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  preparation 
of  educational  practitioners,  however. 

A second  source  of  relationships  between  professional  practi- 
tioners and  the  Institutions  where  they  receive  their  training  is  located 
^ the  Job  placement  process,  and  could  be  considered  a form  of  patronage. 
In  the  field  of  education,  this  process  affects  not  only  teachers  but 
aha  students  of  administration  who  rely  heavily  upon  the  recommendations 
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of  professors  in  gaining  important  posts  in  the  state.  A natural 
consequence  is  that  former  professors  mho  recommended  the  student  for 
his  position  are  called  upon  for  consultative  services  or  for  recommen- 
dations of  persons  seeking  school  positions.  And  since  school  per- 
sonnel are  not  highly  mobile  geographically,  the  graduate  tends  to 
remain  ti  the  neighborhood  of  the  training  institution.  Thus,  there 
is  continued  interchange  between  the  trainer  and  the  former  trainee. 

This  source  of  continuing  relationships  between  practitioners  and 
professors  may  be  somewhat  more  characteristic  of  education. 

The  third  source  of  dose  relationships  between  schools  of 
education  and  practitioners  — the  monopoly  of  professional  skills 
and  knowledge  residing  in  the  professional  schools  — may  be  particularly 
characteristic  of  schools  of  education.  It  is  true  that  the  special 
skills  of  teachers  have  never  been  made  clear.  And  in  recent  years, 
the  monopoly  on  the  content  of  education  which  professional  schools 
have  held  for  several  decades  has  been  seriously  challenged  by  national  . 
curriculum  development  groups  and  by  changes  in  accreditation  regulations 
in  some  places.  bit  whether  or  not  there  is  agreement  on  the  legitimacy 
of  schools  of  education  as  the  providers  of  learning  in  America,  by  and 
large  this  is  precisely  what  they  have  become,  until  the  recent  past, 
the  faculties  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences  have  studiously  avoided 
direct  Involvement  in  the  determination  of  public  school  curricula. 

In  the  meantime,  there  has  developed  in  schools  of  education  a set 

of  doctrines  and  guidelines  concerning  the  best  ways  to  instruct  the  ! 

young.  Possibly,  even  if  professional  education  departments  could 

not  have  depended  upon  the  certification  system  to  Insure  their  control 

over  the  flow  of  personnel  into  the  schools,  they  would  still  have 
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diveloptd  a nonopoly  on  the  content  of  education  by  vlrtua  of  tha  lack 
of  lntaraat  lit  public  aducatlon  shown  by  tha  basic  disciplines, 

Thusv  regardless  of  the  consensus  among  scholars  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  or  the  most  worthwhile  knowledge,  schools  off 
•ducatlon  have,  largely  by  default,  been  the  sole  source  of  educational 
content  and  methods  for  several  decades.  Consequently,  the  educational 
practitioner  can  only  turn  to  the  training  Institution  for  Ideas  and 
■Attrlal  in  a form  which  can  be  readily  used  in  the  school  e. 

The  monopoly  of  knowledge  held  by  departments  of  education  Is 
probably  greater  than  that  held  by  medical  and  law  schools.  A major 
portion  of  the  practical  content  of  medicine  originates  In  drug  firms 
which  conduct  their  own  medical  research  and  development.  The  closest 
analog  In  education  to  the  drug  firm  Is  the  Independent  research  agency, 
such  as  Educational  Tasting  Service  or  American  Institute  of  Research. 
But  the  contributions  of  these  agencies  compose  a very  small  part  of  the 
totality  of  school  practices.  By  Contrast,  a physician  simply  could  not 

practice  without  the  medications  supplied  by  pharmaceutical  companies. 

* 

Similarly,  in  the  legal  profession,  practitioners  do  not  need  to  depend 
upon  the  law  schools  In  order  to  keep  abreast  of  legislation  or  of 
new  legal  opinion.  The  chief  sources  of  new  legal  knowledge  are  legls- 

latlve  bodies,  the  courts,  and  federal,  state  end  municipal  administra- 
tive agencies. 

A fourth  source  of  dose  relations  between  departments  of 
education  and  school  systems  is  also  peculiar  to  education  when  com- 
pared with  either  medicine  or  law.  If  the  professor  of  education  wishes 
to  supplement  his  earnings  by  involving  himself  In  educational  practices, 
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or  Merely  wishes  to  keep  In  touch  with  school  si tufttlons,  he  must  do  ao 
the_estsbllshM.  hcmcles.  Children  ere  not  tsught  In  schools 
of  educstion  (except  In  lab  schools  which  ere  widely  recognised  as 
styploal) • But  professors  of  Medicine  and  of  law  can  carry  on  private 
practices  without  gaining  access  to  the  agenoles  which  axe  used  by 
practitioners  at  large.  (The  nodical  professor  often  shares  hospital 
facilities  with  full-tine  practitioners,  but  such  hospitals  are  usually 
operated  by  the  nodical  school;  and  nost  nodical  practice  Is  conducted 
outside  of  hospitals  anyway.  The  professor  of  law  nay  practice  In  a 
flm,  but  this  Is  net  absolutely  necessary.)  Further,  a recent  study 
Indicates  that  the  private  practice  of  professors  of  Medicine  Is  sons- 
tines  regarded  by  local  practitioners  as  unfair  conpetltlon.1  Thus, 
since  local  practitioners  and  nodical  professors  are  competing  econonl- 
cally9  their  relationships  are  not  only  lessened  by  the  professor's 

ability  to  pursue  his  own  practice,  but  are  sonetlnes  fraught  with 
antagonlsn. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  function  perforned  by  schools  of  educa- 
tlon  of  lagitlnlslns  the  authority  of  practitioner*  m periods  of 
educational  crises.  This  function  reflects  a feature  of  the  social 
systen  of  education  which  Is  unique  when  ccnpared  with  other  profes- 
sions, nanely,  constant  pressure  fron  society  to  overhaul  end  streenllne 
educational  Institutions.  In  faot,  Anerlcan  education  could  alnpst  be 
called  one  of  our  nost  serious  and  abiding  "social  problem."  Because 
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and  Medical  Praotltloners 


, "The  Relationship  between  Medical  educators 
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of  tho  (mt  significance  of  tills  feature  of  American  education  for  the 
nlotorloal  status  of  educational  research,  wo  nood  to  devote  ouch  ooro 
spao#  to  this  lnflutnoo  on  rolatlons  botwoon  dopartnonts  of  oducatlon 
and  school  systons  than  wo  havo  dovotod  to  factors  already  mentioned* 

In  largo  part,  tho  aforementioned  sources  of  dose  relationships  nay  bo 
viewed  as  conditions  which  havo  enabled  tho  dopartnonts  to  play  a major 
*»!•  3i  trying  to  answer  tho  critical  needs  of  educators* 

®*  Tho  If foot  on  Research  of  iducatlon's  "Permanent  Crisis” 

Tho  current  crisis  in  oducatlon  had  Its  counterpart  in  tho 
early  decades  of  tho  century  when  tho  schools  wore  flooded  with  children 
who  would  never  advance  beyond  the  secondary  level*  Accordingly,  one 
historically  minded  sociologist  has  characterised  the  agonising  shift 
to  college-preparatory  programs  In  the  secondary  schools  In  the  past 
decade  as  "the  second  transformation"  of  American  education,  the  first 
transformation  being  the  transition  from  elite  education  to  terminal 
education  In  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries ,a  In 
addition  to  these  periods  of  drastic  overhauling,  there  have  been 
crises  centering  on  "efficiency"  (teens  and  twenties),  lack  of 
financial  resources  and  of  social  consciousness  ('thirties),  lack  of 
facilities  and  teachers  (late  'forties),  lack  of  moral  Indoctrination 
(Korean  War),  and  lack  of  equal  opportunity  ('sixties)*  In  short,  the 
American  educational  system  has  been  subjected  to  severe  pressure  and 
criticism  for  many  decades*  Whence  the  source  of  educational  crises? 

2 

Martin  Trow,  "The  Second  Transformation  of  American  Secondary 
education,  (mlmeo),  prepared  fer  publication  In  The  International 

Journal  of  Comparative  Sociology*  special  issue  on  education,  edited 
by  A*  H*  Halsey. 
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Whftt  Might  be  celled  the  "pernanent  oriels"  of  Anerioan  educa- 
tion arises  from  education's  peculiar  vulnerability  to  social  change, 
ehloh  In  turn  results  froM  our  view  of  education  as  a Mainspring  of 
social  order*  Because  education  is  regarded  as  a Major  vehicle  for 
achieving  social  readjustment,  rapid  social  change  is  accompanied  by 
demands  for  equally  rapid  adaptations  in  our  educational  system.  Yet 
due  to  the  size,  complexity,  and  decentralized  oiganlzatlon  of  the 
Anerican  of  education,  the  rate  of  adaptation  is  bound  to  be 

slower  than  the  rate  of  social  change.  The  gap  that  results  May  even 
b©  a whole  generation*  Accordingly,  the  educational  system  Is  alnost 
continually  under  pressure  to  catch  up  with  the  tines*  It  Is  this 

situation  which  prompts  us  to  characterize  Anerican  education  as  a 
chronic  social  problem. 

One  could  pursue  the  Issue  further  by  examining  the  source  of 
the  peculiarly  high  valuation  placed  upon  education  In  American  society, 
but  this  Is  not  the  place  for  that  discussion*  It  Is  intriguing  that 
one  historian  has  traced  our  faith  In  education  to  the  earliest 
settlers  who  feared  that  their  descendants  would  be  absorbed  by  the 
wilderness  lest  they  were  thoroughly  Ingrained  with  the  values  and 
manners  of  civilisation*  But  the  Main  purpose  of  raising  this  point 
in  the  present  context  is  to  suggest  that  our  faith  in  education  and 
the  resultant  "permanent  crisis"  has  strongly  affected  relations 
between  departments  of  education  and  school  systems  in  a way  which  has 
direct  bearing  on  the  status  of  educational  research. 


3 

Barnard  Ballyn,  Education  in  the  Fomina  of  Anerican  fiooietv 
(ttiiverslty  of  No*  Carolina  Press,  I960).  " 1 " 
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Th«  conditions  ol  emergency  under  which  education  tends  to 
operate  place  a heavy  burden  on  expert  solutions.  And  since  the  pro- 
duction of  knowledge  by  the  behavioral  sciences  has  lagged  far  behind 


the  needs  of  the  educational  system,  expertise  has  taken  the  font  of 
practical  wisdom  rather  than  research  evidence.  The  content  of  this 
expertise  has  been  dictated  by  the  rapidly  changing  needs  of  education 


In  response  to  social  change  rather  than  by  fundamental  questions.  And 


even  when  research  Is  undertaken,  It  Is  often  tailored  to  the  narrowly 
conceived  needs  of  practitioners. 

authorities  have  commented  on  the  faddlsm  which  has 
characterized  educational  research  topics.  For  example,  studies  of 
else,  drop  outs,  and  achievement  were  characteristic  of  the 
earliest  decades  of  the  century  when  "efficiency"  was  a prime  concern 
of  a new  and  Insecure  profession  In  search  of  public  support.  In  the 
thirties,  when  assumptions  about  the  social  order  were  severly  shaken, 
questions  about  social  science  education  same  to  the  fore.  (Also,  as 
a result  of  the  Increasing  popularity  of  progressive  education  among 
professionals,  the  evaluation  of  progressive  practices  was  'another 
major  research  activity  In  this  period.)  In  more  recent  decades,  we 
have  witnessed  rising  concern  with  creativity  and  giftedness,  education 
of  the  "culturally  deprived,"  programmed  Instruction,  and  evaluation  of 
the  new  solence  and  mathematics  curricula.  By  and  large,  these  new 
topios  of  research  have  been  responses  to  societal  demand  for  greater 
efficiency  in  the  production  of  scientific  technical  personnel.  This 


demand,  In  turn,  has  been  stimulated  by  International  power  struggles 


Inherited  from  the  postwar  period  and  by  fundamental  changes  In  our 
occupational  structure. 
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If  the  reader  doubts  that  present  day  concerns  are  dictated 
by  social  emergencies  rather  than  by  enduring  needs,  we  need  only  point 
out  that  researchers  are  not  currently  concerned  with  the  education  of 
artists,  social  aotlvlsts,  entertainers,  service  workers,  parents,  and 

a host  of  other  statuses  which  every  day  make  basic  contributions  to 
our  civilisation. 
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Pressing  educational  needs  may  even  dictate  the  purpose  of 
remreh,  mwoly,  to  debunk  or  ltgltliiit  already  existing  practices. 
For  example,  the  educational  testing  movement  In  America  was  originally 
concerned  with  demonstrating  the  backwardness  of  Instruction  In 
spelling,  arlthaetlc,  reading,  and  so  forth,  In  order  to  provoke  curri- 
culum revision  and  attain  "efficiency."  mis  goal,  Incidentally,  was 
part  of  the  program  of  the  national  progressive  movement  at  the  turn 
of  the  century;  Its  Implementation  was  largely  Inspired  by  Taylorism 
as  practiced  In  Industry.4  In  this  Instance,  the  social  function  of 
research  on  the  achievement  of  school  children  was  to  debunk  existing 
curricula.  In  the  'twenties  and  'thirties,  however,  when  a body  of 
educational  doctrine  was  articulated  and  widely  diffused,  research  was 
undertaken  to  evaluate  recommended  practices  which  had  been  widely 
Implemented  for  many  years,  numerous  commissions,  professional  mono- 
graphs, and  well-publicized  experimental  schools  were  the  main  sources 
of  these  practices.  Although  research  played  a negligible  role  In  the 
design  of  the  progressive  methods  of  Instruction,  It  played  a large 
«>le  In  legitimizing  "packages"  of  methods,  me  Bight-Year-Study,  for 
example,  sponsored  by  the  Progressive  Education  Association  In  the 
'thirties,  was  originally  conceived  as  an  attempt  to  legitimize  the 
progressive  practices  which  were  then  strongly  endorsed. 

What  was  uppermost  In  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  Oosmlttee 
on  College  Entrance  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Progressive  Education 
Association  when  It  fostered  the  Bight-Year-Study  Is  clear  from  the 


Raymond  B.  Callahan,  Education  and  the  CUlt  of  Efficiency 
(Chicago t ttalverslty  of  Chicago  Press,  1962). 
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Ctelra'.  taper*  of  1931.  Chairman  Aikin,  *0  l.t.r  directed  the 
«ight-Year-8tudy,  led  off  hi.  announcsMnt  of  th.  project  by  quoting 
• mom*  editorial  la  Bio  taw  a^ubllci 

®*  M**  oloarly  com  for  a facing  of  th#  faeta  in  rn..iii 
to  progressiva  sducstlon.  If  It  la  a lotahs  — and  aTl 
0o“f  d«u»  who  would  daw  to  say  that 
■hould  he  abandoned  la  to  to;  if  it  is  right  then ** 

S-tS-  *1  ^ '*Mr*b*  th«  student  froa  a progressive 

ofhli  r^d^ln  ??eP*"*li“!?  b#0WM'*  th#  **»t  twelve  years 
ills  iotdMic  llf«  wtrt  flatly  sprats  What  raa  laid  n#  fk. 

half °f  res , "4a*  °*  edUC,tlo“i  4t  °"u,ot  r«a*in  "half  slave  and 

The  Coaalt tee's  answer  to  this  ctallenge.  Mich  ...  coaiag  fro.  mu, 
quarters,  ms  the  now  faaous  Bight -Year- Study.  Thus,  in  only  . f.w 
<tocades,  education  research  had  shifted  free,  a debunkm,  to  a legitj- 

— 5i2g  funotion  •»  • consequence  of  the  profession’s  success  in 
elaborating  a body  of  doctrine  and  having  it  widely  implemented. 

■cm  today,  evaluative  research  way  be  undertaken  to  afford 

— UranC*  •**1U,t  ««iclM  of  a particular  practice.  * large  portion 
of  the  research  conducted  by  school  systeas,  ..p^lrtly  in  the  cities, 

1.  alned  at  proving  the  efficacy  of  new  pMctioe.  (o,  of  old  practiced 
ahich  have  frtl«  under  attack) . Proof  of  this  notivatlon  for  research 
ia  found  in  those  Instances  where  school  systsos  have  suppressed  or 
distorted  result.  Mich  were  not  favorable  to  the  Mccended  practice.48' 

In  ■UB’  r"“r0h  11  oft“  indiatlngul.hable  iron  . service  for  schools 
to  Insure  against  attack;  or  to  achieve  acclain  tor  the  InplcMntatlon 
of  a successful  new  p«ctice.  Quit,  obviously,  Men  effort  1.  Mini, 
<tovot«i  to  legltlaatlve  resesreh.  nor.  fun<U«Mtrt  question,  are  ignoMd. 

I!  «^t3^o!fdary“chooUPSrpro5r«!^"Sitte!.  °n  Colle*«  Entrance 
4b  ft  would  be  injudicious  ^iw  ieSollTyitSg;  Mi~8ih}23i'  P<  3 
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Another  conswquenc#  of  the  rosponslvonoso  of  roooorofe  to  tho 
emergencies  which  have  dovolopod  In  tho  oduontlonnl  system  la  that 
toclmlquoa  which  havo  boon  highly  auocoaaful  In  giving  quick  answers 
to  practical  questions  wore  not  dovolopod  for  purposes  of  nor# 
theoretical  research*  This  has  occurred  because  certain  techniques 
have  become  Identified  with  a striotly  practical  usage,  so  that  further 
development  for  theoretical  usage  was  not  encouraged.  A case  In  point 
Is  the  questionnaire  or  sample  survey.  This  technique  has  been  used 
solely  as  a descriptive  device  for  the  sixty  years  of  Its  life  In 
educational  research.3  At  on*  tin*,  survey*  of  school  fsolUtlos, 
administrative  practices,  staff  characteristics,  and  so  forth,  were 
quite  valuable  in  the  absence  of  a reliable  machinery  for  social  booh* 


keeping  In  education.  But  despite  the  fact  that  this  need  uas  consi- 
derably reduced  by  the  spread  of  city  and  state  "research"  departments, 
the  sample  survey  is  still  used  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  la  the 
'twenties,  and  this  observation  applies  even  to  the  rare  instances  when 
attitudes  or  opinions  are  studied,  11,*  educational  research  textbooks, 
for  example,  give  only  passing  attention  to  the  survey  technique,  and 
no  reference  Is  aade  to  the  advances  which  have  occurred  in  the  aoolal 
sciences  In  the  us*  of  surveys  since  the  'thirties.  Here  are  sene 
Illustrative  coanents  from  leading  texts  In  educational  research: 


Surveys  are  conducted  to  establish  the  nature  of  existing  con* 
dltions.  The  survey  netted  represents  research  at  a primitive 
l*M**  B builds  a body  of  fact  that  is  usually  of  only  local 
significance.  The  facts  thus  collected  nay  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  mediate  problems,  but  rarely  do  they  develop  a 


9 

®*  Martin  Hot,  "Education  and  Survey  Research,"  (ditto),  to 

rT,  f>?1l?dri  5?*  Application  of  Survey  Procedures  to  Research  in  the 
Social  Sciences  [iertimai«»L 
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body  o f lmowlodgo  thtt  oin  bo  uood  In  solving  futuzt  problmi  . 
Ihuo  the  technique  tondo  to  be  a ono  ohot  method. 

Generally,  in  formulating  tho  questions  (An  o quootionnolro) , 
only  foots  should  bo  requested,  not  opinions.  Opinions  do  not 
lond  themselves  roodily  to  tabulation  op  gonomllsotlon  and 
oro  difficult  to  handle  In  a study.* * 7 

A questionnaire  Is  a form  ppopoped  and  distributed  to  seoupo 
posponsos  to  certain  questions;  as  a general  rule,  these 
questions  are  factual,  Intended  to  obtain  information  about 
conditions  or  practices  of  ohloh  the  respondent  Is  presumed  to 
have  knowledge.  The  questionnaire  has  been  used  Increasingly, 
however,  to  Inquire  into  the  opinions  and  attitudes  of  a 
group. 8 

®*ese  are  astoundingly  outdated  cowmen tarles  to  survey  researchers  in 
the  social  sciences. 

Another  research  technique  which  Is  rarely  used  in  education 
Is  field  methods.  A primitive  form  of  this  technique  Is  also  associated 
with  a type  of  investigation  which  seeks  to  provide  solutions  to 
Immediate  practical  problems,  nameliy,  the  "school  survey."  (This  latter 
technique  Is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  "questionnaire  survey," 

Although  confusion  often  arises  from  the  fact  that  "school  surveys" 
sometimes  use  the  questionnaire  as  a data-gatherlng  tool.)  Bssentlally, 
the  sohool  survey  Is  a form  of  field  research  which  is  aimed  at  evalua- 
tion and  solution  of  problems  In  particular  school  systems.  It  seems 
likely  that  partly  because  of  the  Identification  of  field  methods  with 
this  type  of  service  activity,  educational  scholars  do  not  regard 


R.  M.  W.  Travers,  An  Introduction  to  Educational  Research 

(Mew  York:  Macmillan,  19S8)~P.  331;  cited  in  "trow.  Ibid." 

7 

H.  L.  Smith  and  J.  R.  Smith,  An  Introduction  to  Research  in 
Education  (Bloomington,  Indiana:  Educational  Publications.  1959). 

PP.  214-15;  cited  In  Trow,  cp.  clt. 

3 

C.  V.  Good  and  B.  B.  Sea  tea.  Methods  of  Beeoaroh.  Educational. 
Psychological , Sociological  (Mew  York:  Appleton-Osntury-Crof ts , 1959) , 
p.  90S;  cited  in  Trow,  op.  clt. 
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flald  work  scientific  research.  The  systematic  development  of 
field  methods  in  educstlonsl  research  has  therefore  been  haapered; 
and  the  developments  which  have  taken  place  In  this  technique  have 
occurred  outside  of  schools  of  education,  In  spite  of  the  enormous 
opportunities  for  field  work  In  school  systems. 

The  permanent  crisis  of  education  has  called  forth  a variety 

of  services  from  professional  schools.  In  the  remaining  portions  of 

this  chapter  we  shall  examine  the  effects  of  an  accumulation  of 

service  obligations  on:  (1)  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  research, 

(2)  recruitment  of  manpower  for  research,  and  (3)  the  conduct  of 

research  programs  within  bureaus.  In  a final  section,  we  shall  

the  feasibility  of  shifting  service  obligations  from  the  universities 
to  state  agencies. 


A necessary  condition  lor  the  Institutionalization  ol  a 
science  Is  a high  order  of  agreement  on  the  activities  which  distin- 
guish the  science  from  non-sdentiflc  pursuits.  By  "Institutionali- 
zation we  simply  mean  widespread  consensus  on  the  rules  of  the  same 

*nd  on  the  legitimacy  of  a particular  group's  acting  In  ,.T 

with  those  rules.  Thus,  if  the  "game"  Itself  is  111  defined, 

It  1.  unlikely  that  the  "rules"  (or  standard.)  cm  be  develop*.9 
In  short,  the  scientific  must  be  somehow  distinguishable  from  the  non- 
sclentlflc.  in  the  field  of  education,  however,  it  seems  that  the 


9. 


For  a comprehensive  treatment  of  the  problems  Involved  in 

BxDerta^^el1**^^  of  a •clenc®»  IM  «*vld  B.  Wilder,  "The  Beading 
Kxperts.  A Case  Study  of  the  Failure  to  Institutionalise  an 

Science  of  Education,"  (Ph.D.  dissertation,  Columbia,  1966). 
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appeal*  of  >mie«  work  hove  beooM  00  dominant  that  tho  very  deflnl- 
tlon  of  "eduoatlonal  research"  hu  boon  blurred. 

%• 

Antlol^tlng  this  possibility  in  our  study,  wo  sskod  our 
rospondonts  to  ohook  fro*  s list  of  sctlvitios  those  which  they  con- 
sidered "educations!  research."  The  question  read  as  follows: 

Since  the  term  "educational  research**  is  used  in  a variety  of 
ways,  it  is  often  difficult  to  know  what  a person  means  by 
it.  To  which  of  the  following  kinds  of  activity  do  you 
ordinarily  apply  the  term  "educational  research?" 

Tour  of  the  activities  in  the  check  list  were  highly  service-oriented . 
Iho  proportions  of  deans,  faculty  research  coordinators,  and  directors 
of  research  units  who  applied  the  term  "research"  to  each  of  these 
endeavors  are  shown  in  Table  6.1.  More  than  half  o.f  the  respondents 
consider  "school  status  studies"  as  research,  while  sizable  minorities 
regard  "designing"  and  "school  surveys"  as  research.  More  than  a fifth 
of  the  unit  directors  apply  the  term  educational  research  to  "dissemina- 
tion activities.  In  general,  the  unit  directors  are  most  likely  of 
the  three  groups  to  apply  the  term  to  each  of  the  activities  listed. 

The  fact  that  unit  directors  tend  to  be  more  liberal  than 
deans  and  coordinators  in  their  definition  of  "educational  research** 
attests  to  the  impact  of  involvement  in  service  activities  on  con- 
ceptions of  the  nature  of  research.  Per  many  of  the  research  units 
are  heavily  involved  in  providing  the  kinds  of  services  to  schools 
referred  to  in  our  check-list.  In  order  to  make  this  perfectly  clear, 
we  have  classified  the  research  units  according  to  whether  they  are 
performing  the  activities  alluded  to  in  our  list  of  definitions  of 
educational  research,  and  then  observed  the  definitions  of  research 
held  by  the  directors. 
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TABLE  6.1 

Selected  Activity  Checked  f "Educational  Research" 
by  Pesns.  Coordinators.  end  Itelt  mrmciSri 


Types  of  "edncatlonal  research" 

Collecting  statistics  on  school 
practices  and  educational  out- 
cones,  sonatinas  called  "school 
status  studies." 

Designing  new  curricula  and 
nethods  of  Instruction. 

Local  school  surveys  (curriculum, 
financial,  plant,  etc.). 

Disseminating  new  curricula, 
methods  of  Instruction,  or 
other  school  practices. 

Number  of  respondents: 


r 


Deans 

Coordi- 

nators 

Uhlt 

Directors 

54% 

52% 

55% 

33 

32 

50 

33 

26 

41 

4 

3 

22 

(73) 

(31) 

(«4) 

Table  6.1a  shows  that  directors  ©f  research  units  which  conduct 
school  surveys  nuch  more  often  define  research  as  "collecting  statistics" 
and  as  school  surveys."  Likewise,  directors  of  units  which  help 
schools  Implement  new  programs  much  more  often  define  research  as 
"designing  new  practices"  and  as  "disseminating  new  practices." 

Finally,  directors  of  units  which  supply  consultants,  publish  a Journal 
2LJ^SSiS£^S£$  or  prepare  bibliographies  also  much  more  often  define 
research  as  "dissemination."  in  short,  to  paraphrase  an  old  song,  if 
reMarc*1  no*  what  we  do,  then  what  we  do  Is  research. 

These  results  give  striking  kidlcatlon  of  the  effect  of  service 
preoccupations  on  conceptions  of  research,  and  Imply  that  the  standardr 
governing  scientific  work  are  not  widely  understood  In  education  — or 
If  understood  not  widely  shared. 
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TkBiM  6.1ft 


Proportion  oit  Directors  fho  Apply  the  torn  "Educational 
Bainwr  to  Selected  service  Activities , According  to 


Activities  checked  by 
directors  «•  defining 
"educational  research" 

(%  dirootoro  who  chockod  o,  ■ h 
Activity  ftceording  to): 
’‘Aervlcee  performed  by  tho  unit 

School  surveys 

T»i 

Ho 

"Collecting  statistics" 

69* 

49* 

"School  iurvoyc" 

77* 

17* 

NUabo?  of  directors: 

(36) 

(39) 

Help  ochoolo  lnplonont  now  progress 

TH 

No 

"Designing  now  practices" 

63* 

39* 

"Dtyssalnatlng  now  prootiooo" 

40* 

0* 

Nuaber  of  dirootorot 

(30) 

(31) 

Supply  oonoultftnto  to  local  ochoolo 

V«l 

No 

"Dlsseainating  now  practices" 

30* 

ia% 

Kunbor  of  directors: 

(37) 

(24) 

Publish  journal!  bulletin!  or 
nowolottor 

Y«» 

NO 

"Dlsseainating  now  prooticoo" 

33* 

16% 

Nuaber  of  directors: 

(37) 

(34) 

Prepare  bibliographies  on 
educational  topics 

Yea 

No 

Dlsseainating  now  pxmoticoo 

47% 

M* 

Iftmbor  of  diroctoro  t 

(17) 

(44) 
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D*  Competition  for  Research  mapowir 

Tb%  Insatiable  demand  for  services  uhlch  characterizes  education 
haz  been  sharply  condemned  as  a deterrent  to  scholarly  cork  by  Arthur  !• 
Oates,  a past  president  of  the  American  Educational  Research  Association 
and  a recent  recipient  of  the  AKRA-Phi  Delta  Kappa  Award  for  Distin- 
guished Contributions  to  Educational  Research • In  an  Interesting  auto- 
biographical note,  Oates  observes: 

In  »y  first  Interview  with  Janes  E.  Russell,  the  famous  head  of 
Teachers  College,  he  dangled  before  ne  a carrot  of  a Job,  and 
gave  ne  a little  lecture  on  the  difference  between  the  academic 
pnd  the  professional  mind.  I,  like  Thorndike  and  others  before 
ne,  had  received  only  an  academic  training  In  the  psychological 
laboratory.  Dean  Russell  was  right  in  believing  that  In  early 
days  the  young  academically  trained  psychologist,  for  example, 
should  open  his  eyes  to  the  practical  problems  of  education. 

He  could  have  been  forgiven,  moreover,  for  not  foreseeing  that 
the  young  scientist  was  going  to  be  fighting  for  his  very 
lil9aUaicltntiit  against  exactly  the  opposite  Influence  — the 
never-ceasing  pressure  to  be  practical,  to  solve  the  practical 
problem,  to  give  students  practical  help,  to  tell  teachers 
exactly  what  to  do.  This  pressure,  which  comes  In  a flood  from 
one's  students,  from  teachers  and  administrators  In  the  field, 
and  eventually  from  the  majority  of  the  staff  of  the  school  of 
education  Itself,  has,  In  my  opinion,  determined  more  than  any 
other  one  influence  the  history  of  science  In  education.  If 
the  tide  of  science  In  education  has  been  ebbing  during  the 
past  three  decades,  it  Is  due  In  large  measure  to  this  relent- 
less pressure  of  the  practical,  which  takes  many  forms,  and 
which  Is  an  almost  Inevitable  consequence  of  the  fact  that 
school  teachers  and  administrators  must  act  practically  on 
myriads  of  problems  every  day. 

An  outstanding  achievement  of  Thorndike,  and  most  of  the 
other  great  men  of  his  day,  was  their  success  In  fighting  off 
this  pressure  • . . (our  Italics) .10 

In  our  discussion  of  the  close  ties  between  professional  departments 

and  schools,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  educational  crises,  we 

offered  several  reasons  why  the  competition  between  service  and 


10 


Arthur  I.  Oates,  "Science  or  Sanity,"  Phi  Delta  Kappan, 


March,  1964,  p.  297. 
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rtiMrch  tends  to  bo  resolved  in  favor  of  oorvleo  work*  Our  otudy 
provldoo  eaplrlcsl  evidence  of  tho  competing  advantagoo  of  aorvlco  work* 
About  a third  of  tho  cehoolo  of  oduoatloa  support  units  which 

* r . 

aro  solely  dovotod  to  tho  provlolon  of  oorviooo  to  ochool  lyitnu.  in 
lohooli  whoro  thooo  uni  to  existed,  wo  aokod  tho  doono  to  ootlnato  how 
doolvouo  faculty  nenbers  wore  of  affiliation  with  those  unite*  In 
echoole  whoro  rosoorch  unite  existed,  wo  eeked  tho  eons  quootlon  with 
roforonoo  to  thooo  unite*  (If  both  types  of  unite  oxlotod  in  tho 
school,  tho  dean  was  asked  about  tho  faculty's  attitudes  towards 
affiliation  with  each  typo.)  Table  6*2  shows  tho  replies  of  tho  deans* 
Although  a largo  Minority  of  the  deans  wore  unable  to  ootlnato  tho 
faculty's  attitudes,  thooo  who  responded  to  tho  question  wore  often 
reported  favorable  attitudes  of  tho  faculty  towards  affiliation  with 
field  aorvlco  units. 

TABL*  6*2 

Poalre  of  Faculty  Umbers  to  Bacons  Associated  with 
Field  florvico  and  with  Bssoarch  Bureaus 
(according  to  deans  and  coordinators) 


Attitude  of  aost  faculty  nsnbors 

/laid  Sarvlca 

Rssosroh 

towards  association  with: 

Bureau 

(%  schools) 

(%  schools) 

Roger  to  Join 

53% 

38% 

Indifferent 

32 

54 

Resist  association 

16 

8 

100% 

100% 

(10) 

(20) 

No  answer  or  don't  know  faculty's 
attitudes 

27% 

21% 

Total  schools  with  bureaus: 

(26) 

(33) 
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Thti«  results  srs  confirmed  by  tbs  dlrsotors  of  rssssrob  units 
themselves.  As  shown  in  an  sarlisr  ohaptsr  on  tbs  organisation  of 
research  units,  directors  of  service-oriented  units  (l*e«,  units  where 
more  than  half  the  budget  Is  devoted  to  service)  report  less  difficulty 
In  recruiting  staff  members  than  do  directors  of  research-oriented 
units*  Hone  of  the  directors  of  service-oriented  units  who  make  an 
effort  to  recruit  staff  members  complained  that  they  had  a "great  deal 
of  difficulty"  In  gaining  adherents,  but  27  per  cent  of  the  directors 
of  research-oriented  units  expressed  this  complaint*  Moreover,  the 
directors  of  service-oriented  units  are  less  likely  to  exert  any  effort 
whatsoever  to  recruit  faculty  members,  strongly  suggesting  that  they 
have  less  need  of  Inducing  faculty  members  to  participate  in  their 
activities*  NOr  can  this  preference  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  be 
explained  by  their  lack  of  information  about  the  activities  of  research 
units  as  contrasted  with  service  units*  When  we  asked  the  deans  to 
report  the  faculty’s  level  of  information  about  the  two  types  of  units, 
they  reported  greater  awareness  of  the  activities  of  research  bureaus* 
In  short,  the  faoulty  knows  what  It  Is  getting  Into  In  affiliating 
with  these  units  — and  they  prefer  to  get  Into  service*  (When  we 
turn  to  the  histories  of  selected  research  units,  we  shall  see  further 
evidence  of  the  competitive  advantage  of  service  work*) 

It  seems  likely  that  the  competition  for  manpower  between 
service  and  research  will  continue  and  even  increase  In  the  future* 

In  the  first  place,  new  funding  programs  of  the  federal  government  have 
emphasised  research  and  "research-related"  activities  to  about  an  equal 
extent*  The  new  Research  and  Development  Centers  are  expected  to  carry 
out  service  activities  In  addition  to  undertaking  more  or  less  basic 
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r«M«Nhs  Mid  the  ntv  Rultl-KllUon  dollar  regional  labor  torlea  ara 
specially  designed  to  give  dlraot  holp  to  school  ay a tens.  Also,  naw 
legislation  haa  allottad  substantial  funda  to  8tata  Departncnts  of 
Kduoatlon  for  developmental  and  dlssaninatlve  aotlvltiaa. 

In  tlia  aaoond  place,  tha  daana  of  achoola  of  aduoatlon  ara 
daairoua  of  expanding  both  tha  raaaaroh  and  aarvloa  staffs.  Thalr 
policies  on  this  point  can  ba  aaan  by  comparing  tha  naan  nunbar  of 
raaaarohara  and  aarvloa  workara  currantly  In  tha  achoola  with  tha  naan 
nunbar  desired.  Table  8.3  aata  forth  ahaaa  comparisons*11  Kara  wo 
aaa  that  tha  daana  would  Ilka  to  alnoat  doubla  tha  nunbar  of  raaaarohara. 
whlla  alao  Increasing  tha  nunbar  of  flald  aarvloa  workara  by  a third. 

If  ona  oan  aaauna  that  tha  daana  will  try  to  aotuata  thalr  daalraa, 
than  It  In  avldant  that  competition  for  nanpowar  will  oontlnua  In  tha 
futura. 


TABLE  6.3 

Involvanant  of  Faculty  Outalda  Buraaua  In  Plaid  Sarvlcaa 
and  In  Raaaaroh,  and  tha  Daana1  Prafaranoaa 
(In  achoola  without  coordinator) 

Mean  nunbar  of  paraona  par  Currantly  Daalrad 

achool  engaged  In: 

Research  10.8  (33)*  19.3  (31) 

Flald  aarvlcaa  11.1  (35)  14.8  (27) 

*NUnt:*r«  In  paranthaaaa  rapraaant  tha  nunbar  of  daana  who 
provided  uaaabla  Information  In  reply  to  tha  question. 


11 

Dacauaa  tha  quaatlon  regarding  tha  preferred  nunbar  of  flald 
aarvloa  paraonnal  waa  not  naked  of  daana  In  achoola  with  coordinator, 
Table  6.3  presents  only  tha  achoola  without  coordinator  with  raapact 
to  both  tha  nunbar  of  raaarchara  and  of  flald  worker.  Since  there 
ar  fewer  faculty  nanbara  In  thaaa  achoola  than  In  achoola  with 
coordinator,  tha  neana  would  ba  larger  If  thaaa  latter  achoola  ware 
Included  In  tha  tabulations. 
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Many  of  the  administrators  covered  In  our  surveys  appreciate 
the  problem  of  conflicting  demands  between  field  service  and  research. 
This  conclusion  Is  suggested  by  their  responses  to  a question  addressed 
directly  to  the  Issue: 

It  Is  sometimes  claimed  that  the  desire  of  school  systems  for 
field  services  draws  personnel  and  resources  away  from  educa- 
tional research.  Do  you  consider  this  a problem  In  your 
Institution?  If  not,  why  not?  If  so.  how  do  you  think  the 
problem  could  be  alleviated? 

As  shown  In  Table  6.4 , 37  per  cent  of  the  deans  believe  that  competi- 
tion between  field  service  and  research  Is  a problem  In  their  insti- 
tutions. 


TABLE  6.4 

Existence  of  Competing  Demands  between  Research  and 
yield  Service  According  to  Deans.  Coordinators, 

and  Unit  Directors 

% Reporting  that  Number  of 

Are  personnel  In  your  institution  the  Problem  Exists  Respondents 
(or  unit)  drawn  away  from  research 
by  field  service  work? 

Yes: 


Deans 

37% 

(71) 

Coordinators 

18% 

(37) 

Uhlt  Directors 

25% 

(89) 

Coordinators  and  unit  directors,  however,  are  less  likely  than  deans 
to  report  that  difficulties  arise  (18  per  cent  and  25  per  cent, 
respectively).  Perhaps  the  latter  groups  are  too  close  to  the  problem 
to  see  It  In  proper  perspective. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  drain  on  research  manpower  Is  more  often 
reported  for  public  universities*  In  Table  6.5  we  have  classified  the 
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d«iin9  Md  bureau  director*  according  to  the  university's  type  of  ..... 
control  (coordinators  are  not  shown  because  virtually  all  of  then  are 
located  in  public  institutions).  Deans  and  directors  in  public 
institutions  are  about  twice  as  likely  as  their  counterparts  in  pri- 
vate universities  to  report  that  service  work  detracts  iron  research. 
Since  we  can  be  sure  that  service  activities  loon  large  in  public 
institutions,  these  results  lend  credibility  to  the  reports  of  the 
respondents  regarding  the  existence  of  the  problen. 

TABLE  6.5 

Existence  of  Connoting  Demands  Between  Research  and 
Field  Service  in  Public  and  Private  Institutions , 

According  to  Deans  and  Uhit  Directors 

Are  personnel  in  your  institution  Type  of  Control 

(or  unit)  drawn  away  from  research  Public  Private 

by  field  service  work?  — - 

% respondents  of  each  type  reporting 
that  the  problen  exists: 


Deans 

45% 

24% 

Nunber  of  deans: 

(42) 

(29) 

Unit  directors 

34% 

15% 

Number  of  directors: 

(35) 

(13) 

Those  deans  who  acknowledged  the  service  drain  on  research 
nanpower  mentioned  various  neans  of  coping  with  it.  Enlarging  the 
faculty  so  that  both  functions  could  be  carried  out  was  the  solution 
nost  commonly  offered  (56  per  cent  of  the  deans  who  reported  the 


problen  so  responded).  Sone  illustrative  replies  follow: 
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Th«  dutnd  for  field  services  is  more  immediate  then 
that  of  research,  so  we  yield  to  the  demnnd.  Since 
personnel  is  United,  research  is  put  off  in  favor  of 
field  services.  The  problem  can  be  alleviated  when 
we  can  supply  sufficient  personnel  to  do  both. 

It  is  a problem  here  largely  because  of  a serious  staff 
shortage.  A major  means  of  alleviating  the  situation 
at  most  institutions  is  the  development  of  adequate  staff 
resources. 

Very  much  a problem.  The  only  viable  resolution  is  a 
larger  staff  if,  as  I believe,  all  professors  should  be 
engaged  in  research  and  field  service,  as  well  as  teaching. 

^ a problem.  Only  remedy:  appropriated  funds  to r 

more  personnel  so  that  total  load  can  be  carried,  including 
service  activities. 

We  were  able  to  identify  only  three  schools  which,  according  to  the 
deans,  had  deliberately  sought  to  reduce  field  services  in  order  to 
promote  research. 

In  sum,  sizable  minorities  of  deans  and  of  research  admlnlstra 
tors  report  that  the  demand  for  services  reduces  the  supply  of 
researchers,  particularly  in  public  institutions.  Evidence  that 
research-oriented  units  have  greater  difficulty  than  service- 
oriented  units  in  attracting  faculty  members  confirms  the  impressions 

of  those  deans,  coordinators,  and  unit  directors  who  believe  that  the 
problem  exists. 


B.  Service  and  research  within  research  units 


It  is  probably  more  difficult  to  protect  the  integrity  of 
the  research  functions  from  the  encroachment  of  service  activities 
within  bureaus  than  among  departments,  since  a certain  measure  of 


insulation  is  provided  within  the  school  by  departmental  boundaries. 


Por  example,  the  division  of  school  administration  nay  be  heavily 
Involved  In  providing  services  while  the  departnent  of  educational 
psychology  nay  be  equally  concerned  with  basic  research.  But 
research  units  are  nuoh  smaller  agencies  than  schools  of  education, 
and  It  nay  therefore  be  nore  difficult  to  keep  the  activities  In 

'i 

proper  balance.  Problems  which  have  arisen  fron  attempts  to  wed 
researoh  and  service  within  bureaus,  and  sons  solutions  which  have 
been  adopted,  are  the  central  topics  of  the  present  section. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  researoh  units  In  schools  of  education 
perform  services  for  local  school  systems,  and  about  a fourth  conduct 
"service  research"  for  the  administration  of  the  university.  Thus, 
service  activities  are  by  no  means  a rare  occurrence  in  these  units. 

It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  services  have  markedly  declined 
within  research  units  over  the  past  several  decades.  This  trend  is 
revealed  by  a comparison  of  five  surveys  conducted  at  Intervals 
during  the  past  forty  years  (see  Appendix  C,  Table  6 , for  details) • 

Por  example,  while  about  95  per  cent  of  the  bureaus  studied  by 
Chapman  In  1927  conducted  some  form  of  testing  service,  only  about 
SO  per  cent  did  so  In  1949,  and  today  only  5 per  cent  of  the  units 
are  so  engaged.  The  same  pattern  can  be  seen  for  school  surveys: 

86  per  cent  in  1927;  more  than  67  per  cent  In  1936;  61  per  cent  In 
1949.,  46  per  cent  In  1948;  and  43  per  cent  In  1965,  Similarly,  with 
test  construction  there  was  a decline  from  a frequency  of  71  per  cent 
(1927) , to  50  per  cent  (1949) , and  then  to  10  per  cent  (1966)  • Service 
research  for  the  university  administration  and  for  the  state  department 
of  education  has  also  declined  In  roughly  linear  fashion  over  the  years 
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These  figures  do  not  mean  that  services  are  less  often  performed  by 
schools  of  education  (although  testing  has  probably  been  taken  over  by 
the  large,  Independent  testing  organizations),  but  only  that  the  con* 
bination  of  service  and  research  within  these  agencies  Is  historically 
on  the  wane.  Still,  the  majority  of  research  units  today  provide 
services.  Table  6.6  shows  the  frequency  with  which  services  of  various 
kinds  are  performed  by  the  units  in  our  study. 

A number  of  bureaus  have  relinquished  their  service  activities 

to  other  units  over  the  years,  reflecting  the  uneasy  marriage  of 

research  and  service  within  small  agencies,  fa  some  cases,  the 

service  wing  has  expanded  and  sought  a more  influential  voice  In  the 

determination  of  the  unit’s  program.  Occasionally,  this  has  eventuate 

ed  in  the  separation  of  services  as  a means  of  maintaining  the  Integrity 

of  the  research  program.  In  other,  less  fortunate  cases,  research 

has  been  virtually  driven  out  of  existence.  The  following  case 

histories  of  several  bureaus  which  survived  for  about  four  decades 

illustrate  the  problems  which  have  arisen  In  trying  to  combine  service 

and  research  activities  under  the  same  roof.  ' 

The  Bureau  of  Educational  Research.  Minnesota,  was  founded 
In  1915  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  school  surveys 
and  testing,  and  then  publishing  the  results  for  the 
benefit  of  local  school  systems.  In  addition,  in  1924 
the  Bureau  began  cooperating  with  a Committee  on  Institutional 
Research  which  was  responsible  for  studies  of  the  university's 
operations;  and  In  1937  the  Bureau  and  the  Committee  were 
combined  under  the  same  director.  Thus,  for  several  years 
the  Bureau  was  engaged  In  service  studies  for  both  school 
systems  and  the  university.  In  1948  a separate  bureau  was 
established  to  conduct  school  surveys,  and  In  1950  another 
separate  unit  was  set  up  for  Institutional  studies.  The 
creation  of  these  new  units  made  It  possible  for  the  Bureau 
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TABU  6.6 

Services  Performed  by  Research  Uhlts  in 
School!  of  fduoatlon 


Services  performed  for  school  lyitui 

Help  schools  mlUitt  new  progress 
Supply  individual  consultants  to  local  schools 
Help  schools  Implement  nsw  progress 
Supply  speakers  for  local  school  conferences  or 
workshops 

Conduct  school  surveys  at  the  request  of 
local  schools 

Conduct  service  Investigations  for  the  state 
department 
Train  teachers 

Develop  tests  for  use  of  classroom  teachers  in 
the  state  or  area 

Sell  or  distribute  tests  to  schools 

Services  performed  for  university  groups 

Advise  the  education  faculty  on  research  problems 
Advise  faoulty  members  outside  of  education  on  research 
Conduct  service  Investigations  for  university  officials 
(not  college  of  education) 

Conduet  service  Investigations  for  college  of  education 
Conduct  service  Investigations  for  faculty  committees 
Construct  examinations  or  other  evaluative  instruments 
to  be  used  by  members  of  the  university  or  stafx 
Handle  job  placements  for  students 


uftlts 

66% 

61 

49 

48 

43 

22 

20 

10 

3 


59 

48 

31* 

23* 

14* 

13 

12 


Service  investigations  for  the  state  department  of  education  22* 

Documentation  services  (recipients  unknown) 

Maintain  a reference  library  46 

Publish  a Journal,  bulletin  or  newsletter  44 

Prepare  bibliographies  on  educational  topics  28 


Number  of  units: 


(61) 


*These  Items  were  listed  in  a separate  question  which  was  answered 
by  64  directors.  Hence,  the  per  cents  are  based  on  64  instead  of 

61  cases. 


ERJC 
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to  focus  it*  energies  on  nose  basic  types  of  research.13 


The  Bureau  of  iducattonal  Research ■ university  of  Illinois. 
DtgMi  operations  in  1018  by  canvassing  tht  school  adnlnistrs*” 
tor*  of  tlio  State  for  problems  on  which  raaoaroh  m needed. 

It  lo  not  surprising  that  first  oonsldsrstlon  was  glvsn  to 
tho  conduct  of  s testing  service  for  ths  schools.  In 
addition,  ths  Bureau  conducted  school  surveys,  including 
currlculun,  plant,  and  financial  studies,  and  "child-accounting. 

director  (Monroe)  was  appointed  who  sought  to 
shift  attention  from  research  of  the  philosophical  type." 

But  throughout  the  'thirties  economy  cuts  in  the  Uhlverslty 
reduced  the  staff  to  one  nan  — the  dlreotor  — ind  the 
Bureau  was  not  reactivated  until  1947.  The  new  organisa- 
tional font  which  the  Bureau  took  at  that  tine  included 
field  services  as  an  iaportant  activity.  According  to 
the  current  director,  "The  sain  organisational  goal  was 
to  Integrate  basic  research  and  field  services  operationally 
on  the  proposition  that  both  would  be  enriched)  (from  the 
questionnaire)  • At  about  the  sane  tine,  the  Bureau  incor- 
porated the  High  School  Pasting  Bureau  as  a new  unit  on 
evaluation. 


The  hoped  for  coalescence  of  service  and  research  proved  to 
be  Inpossible  however,  as  a result  of  a conflict  between 
the  director  and  the  head  of  field  services  over  the  question 
of  the  proper  division  of  authority.  In  1991-62  the  staff 
nenbers  involved  in  field  services  were  noVed  to  a new  Office 
of  rield  Services  where  they  could  expand  operations  more 
easily.  The  unit  on  evaluation  continued  to  operate  within 
the  Bureau  until  1963  when  a Center  for  Besearch  and  Currlculun 
Evaluation  was  founded.  This  separation  was  also  a consequence 
of  the  division  s desire  to  expand  and  to  exercise  sole 
authority  over  its  work.  As  the  present  director  has  pointed 
out  in  our  questionnaire,  "This  action  resulted  in  the  final 
separation  of  service  fron  basic  research.'-  3 


ge  Bureau  of  Educational  Heeearch.  university  of  north 
Carolina,  was  created  in  1923.  Chapman  has  described  the 
beginnings  of  the  Bureau  as  follows:  (the  bureau)  began 
its  work  by  making  a survey  of  the  educational  achlevenents 
and  mental  ability  of  the  high  school  and  graanar  school 
graduates  in  the  State,  it  also  engaged  in  test  construction 
and  in  a survey  of  the  county-school  system  in  North  Carolina.14 
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During  the  'thirties,  lncmitd  prMiurt  for  school  surveys 
occurred  m a result  of  "centralization  of  State  school 
systems  and  financial  difficulties  arising  from  the  depression" 
(fro*  the  questionnaire).  School  surveys  were  conducted 
until  recent  years  when  Increased  staff  in  the  State  Depart- 
nent  of  Education  mad#  it  possible  to  transfer  this  activity 
to  a State  agency.  Sons  services  are  still  rendered  to 
school  systems  by  this  Bureau,  however. 


Two  of  the  seven  bureaus  which  have  survived  since  the  'twenties 

were  less  successful  in  handling  the  problem  of  services. 

The  Institute  of  Psychologies!  Research,  Teachers  College. 
Columbia,  was  originally  one  of  three  divisions  within 
the  Institute  of  Educational  Research.  The  Institute  was 
originally  called  the  Division  of  Educational  Psychology; 
the  other  divisions  were  Field  Studies  and  School  Experimentation. 
Six  years  after  the  founding  of  the  Institute,  the  Division 
of  School  Experimentation  was  abolished,  so  that  the  Institute 
was  comprised  only  of  the  divisions  of  psychological  research 
and  of  field  studies  for  most  of  the  remaining  nineteen 
years  of  its  existence.  (Two  other  divisions  operated  for 
short  periods  during  the  nineteen  years.)  In  1946  the  two 
divisions  were  reorganized  as  discrete  bureaus.  However, 
seven  years  before  this  separation,  Edward  Thorndike  had 
retired  from  the  directorship  of  the  Division  of  Educational 
Psychology  and  was  succeeded  by  Irving  Lorge.  Lorge  had 
shifted  the  emphasis  of  the  Institute  towards  a testing  service 
for  schools  and  for  several  divisions  of  the  university. 

Since  he  was  less  successful  than  Thorndike  in  obtaining 
outside  grants  for  research,  testing  services  tended  to  fill 
the  gap.  Robert  Thorndike,  who  succeeded  Lorge  as  the  Director 
upon  the  latter's  death  in  1961,  has  only  recently  been 
relieved  of  competing  administrative  duties,  and  hopes  to 
vitalize  the  research  program  of  the  Institute  in  the  near 
future  (from  the  questionnaire.)  EE 


Another  bureau  which  shifted  radically  in  the  direction  of 
services,  and  which  only  recently  was  able  to  revive  its  research  pro- 
gram, is  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  and  Services e Ohio  State 
University.  The  history  of  this  organization  is  particularly  instruc- 
tive on  the  question  of  the  conflict  between  research  and  field  services. 


For  this  reason  it  deserves  to  be  studied  in  some  detail. 


Mims ifr 
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The  Bureau  of  Educational  Bssejurgh  and  Service,  Ohio  State, 
wee  originally  known  me  the  "department "of  efficiency  teste 
and  surveys,"  B.  R.  Buckingham,  who  was  brought  from  the 
Bureau  at  Illinois  to  head  the  new  Bureau  In  1921,  felt  that 
the  Bureau's  obligations  to  the  furtherance  of  research  should 
be  United  to  a reference  function.  Accordingly,  he  created 
a library  and  an  editorial  division.  Buckingham  also  headed 
the  survey  division  until  1927,  when  T,  C.  Holy  assumed 
responsibility  for  surveys.  In  1923  the  Appointment  Bureau 
of  the  University  which  was  concerned  with  job  placement  for 
students  and  alumni,  was  moved  to  the  Bureau  of  Educational 
Research.  When  Buckingham  was  succeeded  by  Charters  In 
1928,  the  Dean  added  three  new  divisions  to  the  Bureau  as  a 
condition  for  Charter's  assuming  the  post.  These  divisions 
were  called:  University  Curriculum,  Student  Personnel,  and 
Accomplishment  Tests.  In  1930  a 10-day  conference  on 
educational  radio  was  held,  and  in  1935  a Radio  Division 
was  created  within  the  Bureau.  Ten  years  later  the  University 
Radio  Station  was  assigned  to  the  Bureau,  In  short,  over 
the  years  there  was  a gradual  accretion  of  service  respon- 
sibilities to  the  university  and  to  local  school  systems, 
and  particularly  in  the  'thirties  when  school  systems  were 
trying  to  stretch  their  scant  funds  as  far  as  possible. 

At  the  same  time,  research  continued  to  thrive  within  the 
Bureau  and  the  famous  Eight-Year  Study,  undertaken  from 
1932  to  1940,  stands  as  the  most  exceptional  accomplishment 
of  Charter's  directorship* 

The  increased  services  did  not  displace  research  activities 
until  Holy's  appointment  as  Director  when  Charters  retired  in 
1942.  Holy,  it  will  be  recalled,  had  succeeded  Buckingham 
as  head  of  the  dlvlsiai  of  school  surveys  fifteen  years  earlier. 
During  Holy's  directorship  the  Bureau  shifted  radically  towards 
service  and  away  from  research.  In  the  late  'forties  a new 
Dean  of  Education  wished  to  redress  the  imbalance,  and  there- 
fore when  Holy  retired  in  1951,  Arthur  V/.  Foshay  was  selected 
from  outside  the  University  to  direct  the  Bureau.  But  Foshay 
was  probably  looked  upon  as  "the  Dean's  man"  by  the  Bureau 
staff.  Further,  the  faculty  in  the  Department  of  Education 
wished  to  use  the  Bureau  as  an  instrument  for  their  own 
service  activities,  which  provided  a source  of  extra  income; 
thus,  the  faculty  strongly  reinforced  the  orientations  of  the 
Bureau  staff.  The  major  source  of  support  for  continuance  of 
past  arrangements  was,  of  course,  the  school  systems  of  the 
State,  which  eagerly  sought  the  low-cost  services  of  the  Bureau. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  the  "school  plant"  division  was  so 
beleaguered  with  requests  for  help  from  the  schools  that  it 
was  not  unusual  for  a year  to  elapse  between  the  first 
approach  of  the  client  and  the  commencement  of  work.  For  these 
reasons,  Foshay  was  unable  to  revive  the  Bureau's  tradition  of 
empirical  research • 
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Wh#n  Forshay  left  the  Bureau  In  1957  he  wee  succeeded  by  H.  w. 
Nlsonger  as  Acting  Director.  Nlsonger  had  formerly  headed  the 
Bureau  of  Special  Education  and  the  Bureau  of  Adult  Education, 
both  of  which  were  devoted  to  teaching  rather  than  research. 

Xn  1958,  a Division  of  Bduoatlonal  Research  was  created  by  the 
Dean  In  an  attempt  to  re-establish  research  as  a basic  activity 
of  the  Bureau,  and  Egon  Ouba  was  appointed  as  the  head  of  this 
division.  The  division  was  liquidated  three  years  later  when 
Nlsonger  retired  and  Cuba  replaced  him  as  the  Bureau's  seventh 
director.  Like  Foshay  before  him,  Cuba  was  expected  to  resusci- 
tate the  Bureau's  researoh  orientation.  At  this  time  about  90 
per  cent  of  the  Bureau's  budget  was  devoted  to  field  services. 

®iba  sought  to  reorganize  the  Ehireau  and  met  for  this  purpose 
with  a number  of  committees.  Eventually,  five  divisions  were 
established,  and  two  of  these  divisions  undertook  several  new 
researoh  projects  with  outside  funds.  An  Ad  Hoc  Division  com- 
prised a number  of  projects  which  were  facilitated  for  faculty 
members.  During  the  same  period,  the  number  of  service  studies 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  declined.  This  drop  in  service  work 
was  apparently  an  outgrowth  of  staff  meetings  which  were  con- 
vened to  discuss  the  problem  of  field  service,  although  as  the 
Annual  Report  for  1963  points  out,  there  also  resulted  "consi- 
derable uncertainty  about  how  to  proceed  to  Improve"  the  field 
service  program.  And  this  report  goes  on  to  note:  "Accordingly, 

no  step-by-step  plan  has  evolved."  In  essence,  Guba  sought  to 
redefine  services  as  developmental  and  demonstration  activities 
based  on  empirical  knowledge. 

Ouba  has  summed  up  his  experiences  as  bureau  director  In  a 
recent  paper  as  follows:  "it  is  very  difficult  Indeed  not  to 

b0  responsive  to  persons  seeking  help#  Their  cases  are 
generally  well  stated  and  their  situations  are  often  nearly 
desperate » To  turn  one's  back  on  them  Is  almost  unthinkable. 

It  Is  this  kind  of  siren  song  that  can  quickly  divert  what  are 
necessarily  meager  research  resources  Into  the  Insatiable 
channels  of  servioe.  I reiterate  again  that  it  Is  my  personal 
conviction  that  a University  must  establish  some  reasonable 
posture  toward  rendering  field  service,  but  the  existence  of  a 
researoh  bureau  renders  almost  Impossible  the  maintenance  of 
this  posture  at  a balanced  level."16 

The  adaptations  which  were  made  to  the  demand  of  public  schools 
for  field  services  in  the  organizations  we  have  examined,  and  the 


16 

_ ■ lbl*  historical  case  study  of  the  BERS  Is  based  on  the  works 

of  Chapman  and  of  Miller,  field  Interviews  conducted  by  Sidney  Splvack 
Mid  by  Sam  Sleber,  annual  reports,  and  the  questionnaire  received  from 
the  director.  Cuba  has  set  forth  his  views  In  a paper  delivered  at 

SLeoil^tr#llCi  *or  Research  and  Development  in  Education,  February. 
*888,  Chicago.  t 
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effects  of  different  approach..  to  the  problea,  rnggiit  that  tho  oon- 
tlnuanco  of  research  program  has  ofton  hinged  upon  tho  in 

i4 

field  services  have  been  dealt  with. 

Since  the  caee  histories  we  have  examined  reach  back  to  a 
period  when  field  services  were  donlnant  in  research  bureaus,  it  night 
be  thought  that  In  the  present  age  when  research  is  In  the  ascendancy 
service  work  Is  assigned  a special  place  within  units  to  avoid  inter- 
ference with  more  basic  scholarship,  it  is  true  that  the  practice  of 
assigning  services  to  a separate  division  within  units  is  fairly  wide- 
spread. Forty-four  per  cent  of  the  units  which  perform  services  for 
-oc>1  8chools  as  well  as  conducting  research  have  established  sons  Mnd 
of  divisional  boundary  between  the  two  functions,  still,  this  practice 
is  followed  by  less  than  a majority  of  the  units  which  perform  services. 
Further  evidence  of  overlap  between  the  two  types  of  activities  Is 
shown  In  the  fact  that  In  units  which  provide  field  services.  31  per 
cent  of  the  professional  personnel  per  unit  engage  In  both  research  and 
service.  And  the  directors  of  these  unite  tend  to  prefer  for  the  same 
staff  members  to  engage  in  both  activities  (56%  prefer  this  arrange- 
ment) • In  sum.  despite  the  problems  which  have  arisen  in  aftwhlnlny 

research  and  service,  there  Is  still  a good  deal  of  functional  overlap 
within  research  units. 

We  saw  earlier  that  most  directors  of  research  units  denied 
that  service  work  in  their  units  drew  personnel  and  resources  away  fro. 
educational  research.  A reason  that  was  frequently  given  for  th.  lack 
of  difficulty  was  the  positive  contribution  of  service  activities  to 
research.  Here  are  some  pertinent  replies: 
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Only  my  rtiftrchen  ora  bt  rtlivtnt  to  those  in  the  field  Is 
to  be  purposlvely  Involved. 

Field  service  brings  s touch  of  reellty  to  faculty  Members. 

Our  experience  has  been  that  field  service  and  research- 
nlndedness  are  Mutually  augMentlve. 

We  do  both,  and  work  In  school  systems  provides  contacts  and 
raw  Material  for  research. 

X think  these  are  related  aspects  of  research  and  diffusion 
of  research. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  replies  of  directors  who  claimed  that 
services  Interfered  with  research  activities  In  their  units  sound 
equally  convincing: 

X suspect  that  we  "grease  the  wheel  that  squeaks"— that  we 

supply  the  service  that  Is  demanded  so  that  research,  as  such, 
suffers.  ~ * * 

Services  detract  from  research.  Our  major  problem  is  that 
when  a faculty  member  conducts  research  on  a relevant 

educational  problem  he  Is  harassed  for  service  and  Implemen- 
tation. 

Ym,  it  la  a problaa.  Ifce  only  answer,  .re:  <i)  more  money 

an.  personnel,  (2)  ignore  requests  of  school  systeas. 

Yes.  Could  be  alleviated  by  establishing  a separate  affiliated 
servloes  unit. 

Yes,  (Solution:)  Special  United  assignment  to  field  servloes. 
*•  are  not  able  to  provide  dlreot  statistical  evidence  of  the 
deleterious  off sot  on  research  of  servloe  pursuits  within  bureaus. 

That  serious  problems  do  sonatinas  arise  is  shown  by  our  case  histories 
and  by  the  replies  of  directors  quoted  above.  In  addition  to  t 
anecdotal  materials,  however,  we  have  indirect  statistical  evidence  of 
the  effect  of  servloe  orientations,  for  when  we  classify  the  research 
units  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  budget  which  is  devoted  to 
research  rather  than  to  service,  we  are  able  to  draw  a fairly  detailed 
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profile  of  service-oriented  unite.  And  we  consistently  find  that 
service-oriented  units  are  less  likely  to  contain  the  ingredients  of 
ftj^vsly  research  climate.  As  pointed  out  in  Chapter  IV  (Table  4.18, 
p.  140),  service-oriented  units  have  fewer  joint  arrangements  with 
the  liberal  arts  and  science  departments  than  research-oriented  units. 
Moreover,  staff  members  are  less  often  recruited  from  behavioral  science 
departments,  and  are  less  likely  to  be  teaching  in  these  departments 
outside  of  education;  and  students  also  are  less  often  drawn  from  non- 
education  divisions.  We  also  saw  in  Chapter  IV  (Table  4.7)  that  the 
research  funds  in  these  units  were  less  often  provided  by  the  federal 
government  (at  a time  when  the  U.S.O.B.  was  mainly  funding  project 
research) . These  features  of  units  where  service  is  prevalent  are 
signs  of  an  orientation  which  de-emphaslzes  empirical  scholarship.  But 
perhaps  the  most  telling  Indication  of  the  failure  of  a research  climate 
to  emerge  in  these  units  is  the  fact  that  the  research  productivity  of 
the  directors  is  highly  negatively  related  to  the  service  orientation 
of  the  unit.  This  fact  is  shown  in  Table  6.7.  (it  will  be  recalled 
from  the  preceding  chapter  that  the  research  productivity  of  directors 
is  measured  by  the  ratio  of  published  research  articles  and  monographs 
per  year  of  age.)  As  shorn  in  this  table,  directors  of  highly  research- 
oriented  units  are  three  times  as  productive  as  directors  of  the  least 
research-oriented  units.  If  the  productivity  of  the  directors  can  be 
treated  as  symptomatic  of  the  productivity  of  staff  members,  then  it 
is  quite  clear  that  service  units  are  not  contributing  their  share  to 
the  fund  of  educational  research.  This  result,  together  with  previous 
considerations,  prompts  us  to  conclude  that  the  provision  of  servloes 
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by  roiMroh  unite  is  • serious  obstacle  to  the  conduct  of  research 
which  is  of  interest  to  educational  scholars. 


TABLE  6.7 

Research  Productivity  of  Directors,  According 
to  the  Research  Orientation  of  the  Utait 


Research  Orientation  of  Unit 
(%  budget  for  researoh) 

Research 

Productivity 

Ratios* 

Number  of 
Directors 

High  (90%*) 

•60 

(14) 

Medium  (90-69%) 

.47 

(16) 

low  (0-49%) 

•21 

(18) 

♦Number  of  published  research 

articles  or  monographs 

per  year  of  age. 

A Modest  Proposal 


There  is  one  means  of  relieving  schools  of  education  from  much 


of  their  service  load  which  was  widely  endorsed  by  the  deans  when 

proposed  to  them  in  our  questionnaire.  The  question  was  as  follows: 

Suppose  the  State  Department  of  Education  had  the  facilities 
and  the  legislative  authority  to  provide  many  of  the  services 
to  local  school  systems  whioh  are  now  provided  by  the  uni- 
versify— how  would  you  feel  about  its  assuming  more  than  half 
of  the  service  work  in  which  the  faculty  of  the  graduate 
department  is  now  engaged? 


Almost  half  of  the  deans  approved  of  this  idea  without  reservation. 


and  some  were  even  enthusiastic.  Here  are  some  selected  replies: 

•**> 

Amen.  Would  permit  faculty  emphasis  to  concentrate  on  research 
and  teaching. 


An  excellent  idea.  Our  State  Education  Department  is  staffed 
for  this  and  can  do  it  well.  We  have  other  responsibilities 
better  suited  to  us. 


o 

ERJC 


o 


t 

la 
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ERLC 
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In  favor  ■■  00  as  to  release  university  people  for  more  primary 
research. 

State  departments  ought  to  do  more.  Some  of  the  tasks  are 
routine  and  the  professor  should  participate  in  these  only 
occasionally. 

It  would  be  desirable.  Our  energies  could  then  be  applied  to 
work  which  no  one  else  could  do,  at  least  so  well. 


Several  of  the  deans  favored  the  idea  in  principle,  but  feared  that  the 
State  Department  did  not  have  the  skills  to  carry  out  the  job  compe- 
tently: 

If  the  Department  were  authorized  salaries  to  compete  for  com- 
petent technicians,  I#d  embrace  this  notion.  The  service  load 
is  interminable  and  we  cut  it  off  arbitrarily;  there  is  only  a 
part-time  need  for  our  people  to  be  Involved  in  public  school 
work  for  our  own  betterment;  the  balance  is  drudgery. 

If  the  quality  of  the  personnel  were  assured,  this  would  seem 
to  me  highly  desirable  • • • 


I would  not  necessarily  object  to  this  if  selected  services 
were  handled  by  a qualified  staff.  I say  "selected"  because 
I believe  that  a university  often  can,  with  its  total  resources, 
do  a better  job  than  another  kind  of  agency  • ” 


e e 


We  would  welcome  it  providing  adequate  and  competent  staff  were 
available  in  the  State  Department. 

Further,  several  of  the  deans  who  opposed  a shift  of  services  to  state 

departments  of  education  did  so  on  the  grounds  that  the  State  agency 

did  not  presently  possess  the  requisite  skills.  For  example: 

Would  b©  opposed;  State  Department  positions  (with  no  insti- 
tutional affiliation)  cannot  draw  the  same  high  level  personnel 
as  will  be  associated  with  universities  ... 

The  State  Education  Agency  presently  does  many  of  the  same 
kind  of  field  activities  that  our  staff  does  — but  not  as  well. 

In  our  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  researchers  are 
not  available  — in  my  judgement. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  a few  deans  who  objected  to  the  implication 
that  faculty  members  would  become  Isolated  from  the  schools,  as  follows: 
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Faculty  of  graduate  echool  of  education  needa  to  participate  in 
field  aervicea  for  stimulation  and  growth  in  reaearch  as  well 
aa  in  teaching. 

The.  work  that  our  profeaoora  do  la  helpful  to  both  the  reaearch 
and  the  on-campus  work  of  the  professors.  I would  not  want  the 
profeaaora  kept  out  of  the  schools. 

For  faoulty  contact  with  actual  achool  situation  occasional 
field  service  has  professional  benefits  and  1 would  not  like 
to  see  it  eliminated. 

Thus,  the  desire  to  keep  abreast  of  achool  problems  is  sometimes  seen 
aa  preferable  to  the  relinquishment  of  services.  But  if  personnel  in 
the  state  departments  of  education  were  as  fully  qualified  as  the  uni- 
versities to  render  important  services,  then  it  would  seem  that  a 
sizable  majority  of  the  deans  would  welcome  a shift  of  services  to 
these  agencies.  In  view  of  the  recent  Increase  in  federal  funds 
allotted  to  state  departments  for  research  and  development,  it  may  be 
that  the  universities  will  soon  be  partly  relieved  of  their  service 
obligations.  Such  a development,  of  course,  would  not  alleviate  the 
serious  competition  between  researoh  and  service  for  manpower,  but  it 
might  serve  to  re-focus  the  energies  of  schools  of  education  on  more 

systematic  kinds  of  inquiry  into  the  educational  enterprise. 

/ 

0.  flummery  and  Conclusions 

We  have  suggested  that  the  needs  and  interests  of  educational 
practitioners  have  strongly  Influenced  opportunities  for  scholarly  work 
in  professional  schools  of  education  as  a consequence  of  the  peculiarly 
close  relationships  between  professional  departments  and  school  systems. 
While  we  do  not  claim  to  have  exhausted  the  conditions  affecting  these 
relationships,  it  is  our  impression  that  at  least  five  dimensions  need 
to  be  taken  into  account.  We  have  designate*  jse  factors  as 
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(1)  ideological  and  (2)  patronage  ties  between  practitioners  and  their 
training  agencies,  (3)  the  monopoly  of  professional  skills  and  know- 
ledge possessed  by  the  professional  schools,  (4)  the  desire  of  profes- 
sors to  participate  in  practice,  and  (5)  the  need  of  practitioners  to 
legitimize  professional  authority.  The  last  source  we  feel  to  be 
especially  critical  for  arriving  at  an  understanding  of  the  historical 
impact  of  school  needs  on  research.  Accordingly,  we  sought  to  trace 
the  unfortunate  effect  of  education's  "permanent  crisis"  on:  rosearch 

topics  and  objectives,  methodologies,  conceptions  of  the  nature  of 

educational  research,"  research  manpower,  and  research  programs  within 

%* 

bureaus. 

* 

Xn  light  of  the  fact  that  services  have  declined  historically 
as  part  of  the  work  of  research  units  in  education,  we  assume  that  many 
units  have  relinquished  their  service  activities  to  separate  agencies. 
In  spite  of  this  historical  trend,  however,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
units  in  our  study  perform  services  of  one  kind  or  another  for  schools, 
and  sometimes  also  for  the  university  or  college  administration. 
Further,  there  is  still  a good  deal  of  overlap  in  personnel  who  are 
providing  service  and  doing  research;  and  less  than  half  of  the  units 
which  combine  service  and  research  have  established  a separate  service 
division  within  the  unit. 

Xn  spite  of  the  claim  of  some  directors  of  service  and  research 
units  that  field  service  work  actually  contributes  to  research  capabi- 
lities, Indirect  evidence  of  the  research  climate  of  these  units 
suggest  that  this  has  not  been  the  case.  Specifically,  there  are  fewer 
contacts  with  behavioral  science  departments  outside  the  school  of 
education,  research  funds  are  less  often  supplied  by  the  federal 
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government  (which  strongly  emphasized  project  research  at  the  time  of 
our  survey) , and  the  research  productivity  of  their  directors  is  much 
lower  than  that  of  directors  of  research-oriented  units* 

Finally,  we  showed  that  deans  tend  to  endorse  the  proposal  that 
more  than  half  of  the  services  provided  by  their  schools  be  turned  over 
to  state  departments  of  education,  provided  that  these  agencies  develop 
the  skills  necessary  for  carrying  out  service  assignments  effectively. 

Given  the  present  social  structure  of  education  in  the  united 
States,  services  for  school  systems  comprise  a vital  function  of  pro- 
fessional expertise.  We  would  not  wish  our  remarks  on  the  conflict 
between  service  and  research  to  imply  otherwise.  But  it  is  equally 
vital  to  develop  a strong  research  climate  within  schools  of  education; 
and  service  Involvements,  especially  in  public  institutions,  have 
created  barriers  to  the  emergence  of  this  climate*  Relinquishment  of 
services  by  units  which  are  seriously  devoted  to  research,  and  even 
by  schools  of  education  which  wish  to  enhance  their  research  capability, 
seems  to  be  a worthwhile  solution*  This  recommendation  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  meaning  that  research  and  action  should  not  be  combined 
in  certain  enterprises*  In  our  final  chapter,  we  point  out  several 
ways  in  which  research  and  the  provision  of  services  need  to  be 
integrated  so  as  to  enhance  both  functions*  It  is  mainly  the  provision 
of  routine  services  for  their  own  sake  which  has  occupied  our  attention 
in  the  present  chapter. 
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TRAINING  FOtf  CAREERS  IN  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 


Few  problems  in  the  advancement  of  educational  research  have 
been  discussed  with  greater  vigor  and  consensus  than  the  scarcity  of 
qualified  researchers.  In  addition  to  a number  of  critical  commentaries 
on  the  state  of  educational  research  training,  there  are  currently  at 
least  four  major  projects  underway  which  are  Investigating  the  condi- 
tions affecting  the  production  of  researchers  and  the  outcomes  of 

various  training  experiences,1  and  a fifth  project  has  recently  been 

2. 

completed. 

If  the  preparation  of  educational  researchers  has  been  dis- 
cussed as  a serious  problem  for  a number  of  years,  the  increased  finan- 
cial commitments  of  the  Office  of  Education  to  research  and  development 
has  given  the  problem  new  urgency.  The  founding  of  research  and 
development  centers  and  of  regional  laboratories,  and  the  new  funds  for 
project  research  have  increased  the  demand  for  qualified  researchers  in 
schools  of  education  far  beyond  the  current  supply.  A rather  clear 
demonstration  of  the  deficiency  of  researchers  in  schools  of  education 
is  afforded  by  our  analysis  of  trends  in  sources  of  proposals  submitted 
to  the  Cooperative  Research  Program,  U.S.O.E.,  in  1956-63  (Appendix  A). 


These  projects  are  being  conducted  by  David  Clark  and  Robert 
Bargar  at  Ohio  State  University;  by  David  Wilder  at  Columbia  University; 

and  by  Nancy  Millikan,  also  at  Columbia  University. 

* 

ft 

2 

Guy  T.  Bus  well,  et  al.,  Training  for  Educational  Reoearch. 
final  report  of  Cooperative  Research  Project  No.  51074,  U.S.O.E. 

(Center  for  the  Study  of  Higher  Education,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley)  1966. 
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As  noted  earlier,  the  number  of  proposals  originating  in  schools  or 
departments  of  education  remained  fairly  constant  over  this  period,  des- 
pite the  substantial  increase  in  funds  appropriated  to  the  Cooperative 
Research  Program,  Proposals  from  departments  outside  of  education,  on 
the  other  hand,  increased  four-fold  over  the  same  span  of  time.  Appar- 
ently, the  fullest  resources  of  schools  of  education  were  manifested  in 
the  earliest  years  of  the  Cooperative  Research  Program,  Since  the 
amount  of  funds  for  research  has  more  than  tripled  since  IS 62,  it  is 
hard  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  schools  of  education  have  fallen 
behind  in  taking  advantage  of  the  available  support  for  research.  And 
while  about  half  of  the  projects  funded  by  the  C.R.P.  in  1962  originated 
in  departments  of  education,  today  the  proportion  is  closer  to  30  per 

r' 
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cent  according  to  a recent  estimate  by  a U,S«0,E,  official. 

Other  data  from  a study  recently  conducted  at  Ohio  State 

University  suggest  that  a low  level  of  manpower  characterizes  the  whole 

3 

range  of  research  related  to  education.  According  to  this  study,  only 
3,1  per  cept  of  individuals  who  have  conducted  research  "oriented 
towards  the  concerns  of  professional  education"  were  devoting  full-time 
to  research.  Half  of  those  included  in  the  study  devoted  only  1-20%  of 


their  professional  time  to  research. 


In  recognition  of  this  state  of  affairs,  the  Office  of  Education 
has  suggested  that  in  order  to  attract  the  best  talent  to  the  regional 
laboratories,  staff  salaries  may  have  to  be  offered  in  the  $30,000- 
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Robert  R,  Bargar,  "Who  Is  The  Educational  Researcher?",  in 
The  Training  and  Nurture  of  Educational  Researchers,  Sixth  Annual  Phi 
Delta  Kappa  Symposium  on  Educational  Research,  Egon  Cuba,  ed,,  Phi 
Delta  Kappa,  1965;  also  Robert  R,  Bargar,  Egon  Cuba,  and  Corohann 
Okorodudu,  Development  of  a National  Register  of  Educational  Researchers, 
Final  Report,  Cooperative  Research  Project  No,E-014;Dec,1965  (Ohio  State  U), 
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$40,000  range.  But  the  greatest  hope  is  being  placed  upon  the 
development  of  new  talent,  and  the  Office  of  Education  has  made  avail- 
able $8  million  for  support  of  training  programs  in  universities,  state 
departments,  and  other  agencies  engaged  in  research  on  education  for 
the  first  year  of  the  program.  No  doubt  the  opportunities  for  training 
will  expand  markedly  as  a result  of  this  new  program. 

The  present  chapter  will  describe  opportunities  existing  in 
schools  of  education  for  research  preparation,  and  seek  to  disclose 
institutional  and  training  arrangements  which  are  associated  with  out- 
put of  researchers.  She  chapter  is  divided  into  five  parts:  (1)  a 
brief  assessment  of  the  emphasis  placed  on  research  preparation  in 
schools  of  education;  (2)  a framework  for  viewing  the  institutional 
arrangements  which  are  believed  to  affect  the  production  of  researchers; 

(3)  an  exploration  of  factors  related  to  the  output  of  researchers 
according  to  the  framework  described  in  the  preceding  section  (with 
special  attention  to  the  situation  outside  of  research  bureaus) ; 

(4)  an  overview  of  training  arrangements  within  bureaus  and  the  produc- 
tion of  researchers  by  bureaus;  and  (5)  a summary  section. 

k * 

A.  An  Assessment  of  the  Emphasis  on  Research  Training 
in  Graduate  Schools  of  Education 

Only  a small  proportion  of  schools  treat  the  preparation  of 
researchers  as  a major  goal.  This  result  emerges  from  the  deans  * 
responses  to  the  following  question: 

4 
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On  the  whole,  which  type  of  preparation  receives  the 
greatest  emphasis  ,in  your  graduate  school  or  department 
of  education? 

As  shown  in  Table  ?#1, only  7 per  cent  of  the  schools  place  greatest 
emphasis  on  research  preparation.  The  largest  proportion  of  schools 
emphasizing  the  preparation  of  researchers  also  emphasize  the  pre- 
paration of  teachers  and  administrators  (17%).  Thus,  seventy-one 
per  cent  of  the  deans  claimed  that  research  training  was  not  one  of  the 
school *a  main  emphases.  These  data  reveal  the  existence  of  considerable 
untapped  institutional  resources  for  the  training  of  researchers. 


TABUS  ? JL 


Proportion  of  Schools  Emphasizing  the 
Preparation  of  Researchers 


Type  of  Preparation  Emphasized 
Research 


% Schools 

mm-  I fro— 


Research  only 
Research  and  teaching 
Research  and  administration 
Research,  teaching,  and  admin. 


7%  > 
4 ) 
1 ) 
17  ) 


29% 


All  other  (excluding  research)  71 

100% 

Number  of  schools:  (72) 


We  also  asked  the  deans  whether  there  was  a "training  program 
for  people  who  want  to  make  research  a career."  As  shown  in  Table  7.2, 
17  per  cent  of  the  schools  have  some  such  program,  and  another  22  per 
cent  provide  research  training  primarily  through  the  regular  graduate 
degree  program.  Half  of  the  schools  do  not  have  training  programs 
for  seriously  committed  researchers.  Thus,  once  again  our  findings 
point  to  a large  institutional  reservoir  for  the  training  of  research ers. 
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TABLE  7.2 

Proportion  of  Schools  with  Programs  for 
Training  Researchers 

Is  there  a program  for  people  who 

want  to  make  research  a career?  % Schools 


Yes 

22% 

No,  except  the 

degree  program 

27 

No 

31 

100% 

Number  of  schools: 

(73) 

But  the  extent  to  which  schools  of  education  are  seriously 
seeking  to  prepare  researchers  cannot  be  gauged  from  the  responses  to 
these  questions  considered  independently  of  one  another,  for  there  are 
several  schools  which  emphasize  research  preparation  but  do  not  have 
a training  program  and  there  are  a number  of  schools  which  do  not 
emphasize  research  preparation  but  do  have  programs.  In  Tabi.e  7#3 

ta. 

we  have  classified  schools  according  to  both  emphasis  on  research* 
training  and  existence  of  a training  program.  The  proportion  of 
schools  falling  into  each  class  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  two 
dimensions  is  shown  in  the  table. 

The  largest  proportion  of  schools  neither  emphasize  research 

/ 

training  nor  provide  a program  (41  per  cent).  Only  3 per  cent  of  the 
schools  have  a program  other  than  the  regular  degree  program  and  also 
emphasize  research  training.  Another  14  per  cent,  however,  emphasize 
research  training  and  provide  for  it  through  the  regular  degree  pro** 
gram;  which  yields  17  per  cent  which  both  emphasize  research  training 
and  provide  some  form  of  program  for  students  who  want  to  make  research 
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TABUS  7.3 

Proportion  of  Schools  Emphasizing  Research  Training 
and  Offering  a Program  for  Research  Training 


research 

training* 

Yes 

Yes 


Has  a train* 
ing  program 


Yes 


No,  except  degree 


% 

schools 


3% 


14 


No 


12 


No 

No 

No 


Yes 


No,  except  degree 


No 


14 

16 

41 

100% 


Number  of  schools : 


(64) 


* A school  was  counted  as  "emphasizing"  research  training  if  it 
did  so  either  exclusively  or  in  combination  with  other  types 
of  preparation. 

a career . In  other  words,  only  a small  minority  of  schools  of  education 
were  making  serious  efforts  to  train  educational  researchers  at  the  time 


of  our  survey  in  1964-65. 

The  conclusion  that  schools  of  education  are  not  training  re- 
searchers is  borne  out  when  we  turn  to  the  amount  of  opportunity  for 
apprenticeship  on  faculty  project*  Outside  of  bureaus,  only  2.4  per 
cent  of  all  resident  graduate  students  are  working  on  faculty  projects; 
and  the  same  proportion  of  all  doctoral  students  in  schools  with  bureaus 
are  working  on  bureau  projects.  In  short,  intensive  research  preparation 
through  Internship  on  projects  Is  quite  rare. 

The  final  test  cl  research  training  is  the  number  of  doctoral 
recipients  who  go  on  to  do  research  and  the  quality  of  their  work.  As 

ft 

already  noted,  our  study  of  sources  of  research  proposals  submitted  to 


the  U.S.O.E.  over  a span  of  several  years  suggests  that  the  number  of 
researchers  in  schools  of  education  is  quite  inadequate  to  meet  the  de- 
mands being  placed  on  the  universities  for  educational  research.  We  are 
now  able  to  provide  new  evidence  of  the  low  level  of  manpower  derived 
from  our  survey  of  deans,  in  the  deans1  questionnaires  we  inquired  a- 
bout  the  proportion  of  doctoral  recipients  in  the  past  three  years  who 
had  entered  various  positions  immediately  after  receiving  the  degree,  in 
eluded  among  the  alternative  positions  were  research  jobs  in  higher  edu- 
cation, in  school  systems,  in  state  departments,  and  in  independent  re- 
search agencies.  The  question  was  as  follows: 

Please  estimate  the  proportion  of  doctoral  recipients  in 
the  past  three  years  whose  first  position  after  receiving 
the  degree  was  in  each  of  the  following  fields. 

The  mean  proportions  of  doctoral  recipients  per  school  entering  each  of 

the  positions  listed  in  our  question  are  shown  in  Table  7#4.  (Since  we 

asked  for  proportions  rather  than  numbers  of  students,  we  must  report 

the  mean  proportion  per  school  rather  than  percentages  based  on  total 
doctoral  recipients.) 

As  one  would  ©aspect,  the  largest  proportion  entering  research 

i 

positions  were  employed  by  Institutions  of  higher  learning  and  by  state 
departments.  But  what  may  be  surprising  is  the  small,  proportion  of  doc- 
toral recipients  who  were  primarily  engaged  in  research  even  in  these  two 
settings.  If  we  combine  the  proportions  entering  research  positions 
anywhere,  the  mean  proportion  is  only  6.3  per  cent.  This  is  a start- 
lingly low  figure  for  the  productivity  of  personnel  who  are  primarily 
researchers.  We  do  not  assume,  of  course,  that  all  worthwhile  research 
is  done  by  individuals  who  spend  most  of  their  time  conducting 


TABUS  7.4 

i . ‘ 

Mean  Proportion  of  Doctoral  Recipients  per  School  in  Past 
Three  Years  Who  Immediately  Entered  Various  Positions 


Primarily  Research 

In  school  systems 
In  colleges  or  universities 
In  state  departments  of  education 
In  other  agencies 

Non-research  positions 


Primarily  teaching 

In  school  systems  8.3 

In  colleges  or  - universities  42,0 

Administration 

In  school  systems  22,2 

In  colleges  or  universities  9.6 


0.9%  ) 
2.8  ) 
2.0  ) 
0.6  ) 


6.3 


Field  services  in  colleges  or  universities  l.B 

Guidance  in  school  systems  7.3 

All  other  3.6 

100.5% 

Number  of  schools : (63) 


studies.  Rather,  our  data  should  be  interpreted  as  representing  the 
production  of  highly  committed  young  researchers. 

Table  7.5  shows  the  proportion  of  schools  which  produced  varying 
proportions  of  "primary"  researchers  in  the  past  three  years.  Thirty 
per  cent  of  the  deans  claimed  that  their  schools  had  not  produced  a 
single  doctoral  recipient  who  immediately  entered  a position  where  re- 
search was  a primary  task.  About  half  of  the  schools  produced  only  1-10 
per  Cent  researchers  among  their  doctoral  recipients,  while  about  a 
fifth  produced  more  than  10  per  cent.  Stated  differently,  in  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  schools,  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  recent  doctoral 
recipients  have  entered  positions  where  research  was  a primary  respon- 
sibility. 


TABLE  7.5 


Proportion  of  Schools  with  Varying  Proportions  of  Doctoral 
Recipients  Entering  Research  Positions  in  Past  Three  Tears 


Per  cent  students  entering 
research  positions 

% schools 

None 

30% 

1 - 10% 

48 

11%  or  more 

22 

100% 

Number  of  schools: 

t * 

(54) 

Later  on  we  shall  use  the  proportion  of  doctoral  recipients  en- 
tering research  positions  as  a measure  of  the  production  of  scholars, 
and  a number  of  institutional  features  will  be  related  to  this  statistic 
So  far  we  have  simply  shown  that  the  overall  production  of  educational 
researchers  immediately  following  the  degree  is  proportionately  quite 
small.  But  before  exploring  the  institutional  factors  which  are  associ- 
ated with  the  production  of  scholars,  we  need  to  formulate  some  theo- 
retical guidelines  for  conducting  the  analysis. 

B.  A Conceptual  Framework  for  Examining 
the  Production  of  Researchers 

u 

A perusal  of  the  literature  on  development  of  research  personnel 
in  schools  of  education  indicates  three  major  problem  areas:  (1)  the 

recruitment  of  talent,  (2)  the  research  climate  of  the  school,  (3) 
the  provisions  which  are  made  for  training  researchers* 

It  is  often  claimed  that  educational  departments  attract  few 
of  the  ablest  students  in  the  university*  A recent  study  of  career 
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aspirations  in  a variety  of  fields  reveals  that  students  planning  to  study 

education  at  the  graduate  level  have  relatively  poor  academic  records. 

Further,  it  seems  on  She  basis  of  this  study  that  education  undergraduates 

who  intend  to  do  graduate  work  are  less  talented  (in  the  sense  of  academic 

achievement  at  least)  than  those  who  do  not  plan  graduate  study; 

• • • (undergraduates)  heading  for  education  are  neither  the  best 
nor  the  wprst  in  terms  of  academic  accomplishment;  In  fact,  they 
are  close  to  the  average  with  several  career  fields,  notably  some 
of  the  biological' sciences,  recruiting  heavier  proportions  of  per- 
sons  from  among  the  least  talented  groups.  This  finding  partly 
reflects  the  fact  that  this  is  a field  that  is  chosen  heavily  by 
women  whose  academic  performance  in  college  is  on  the  average 
better  than  that  of  men,  but  it  also  indicates  that  the  educators 
are  not  as  badly  off  as  is  usually  thought. 

However,  it  we  compare  educators  who  are  going  on  to  postgraduate 
work  with  those  from  other  fields  who  are  going  on,  then  prospec- 
tive educators  are  fairly  low  on  the  academic  totem  pole.  In  our 
findings,  medicine  recruits  most  heavily  from  the  top  undergraduate 
performers  with  the  traditional  liberal  arts  and  sciences  not  very 
far. behind  them  while  education  shares  with  agriculture,  social 
work,  and  some  of  the  biological  sciences  a fairly  poor  showing  in 
the  quality  of  its  students  going  on  to  graduate  work.  About  a 
third  (30.1%)  of  all  students  going  on  are  in  the  top  fifth  of 
academic  performance  while  only  17.8%  of  the  educators  fall  into 
this  group.  Again,  this  finding  is  partly  confounded  by  sex  since 
women  are  high  academic  performers  and  are  less  likely  than  men 
to  go  on  to  graduate  work.** 

These  findings  suggest  that  there  is  more  talent  in  the  undergraduate  de- 
partments of  education  than  ever  arrives  in  graduate  schools.  The  ad- 
visability of  identifying  talent  in  the  undergraduate  departments  is 
obvious. 


5Peter  H.  Rossi,  James  A.  Davis,  Richard  J.  Me  Kin lay,  "Social  Charac- 
teristics of  1961  College  Graduates  Entering  the  Field  of  Education,"  a 
paper  presented  at  the  Annual  Program  of  the  National  Society  of  College 
Teachers  of  Education  on  February  16,  1962,  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  (p§>.  4-5) 
The  authors  are  with  the  National  Opinion  Research  Center,  University  of 
Chicago. 
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One  of  the  sharpest  spokesmen  for  the  critical  importance  of 
recruiting  a high  level  of  talent  is  Julian  Stanley,  President  of  the 
American  Educational  Research  Association.  In  a recent  paper  Stanley 
places  primary  emphasis  on  recruitment: 

\ 

% 

To  me  the  key  is  quality  of  input.  High-quality  beginning 
graduate  students  will  force  the  quality  of  the  doctoral  pro- 
cess upward,  or  they  will  desert  the  program  for  one  more 
consonant  with  their  abilities  and  motivations.  With  high- 
quality  input,  we  need  not  fear  that  the  output  will  be  of 
low  quality,  even  though  the  Ph.D.  degree  is  earned  quickly. 

Although  Stanley  here  emphasizes  quality  rather  than  quantity  of  research 

ers,  his  remarks  about  the  output  of  his  own  Laboratory  of  Research 

Design  at  Wisconsin  suggest  that  commitment  to  a research  career  is  close 

ly  linked  with  quality. 

But  even  when  the  best  students  find  their  way  into  graduate 
schools,  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  requirement  of  professional  exper- 
ience by  many  schools  means  that  these  students  will  have  already  decided 
upon  a non-research  career  when  they  undertake  graduate  work.  At  the 
very  least,  a good  many  years  of  their  scientific  life  may  be  wasted  in 
classrooms.  In  a study  of  the  backgrounds  of  highly  productive  psy- 
chologists compared  with  other  psychologists,  Clark  found  that  psycholo- 
gists specializing  in  education  took  a good  deal  more  time  between 
graduation  from  college  and  receipt  of  the  doctoral  degree  than  psy- 
chologists  in  other  fields.  Among  the  highly  productive  psychologists, 


6 

Julian  Stanley,  The  Improvement  of  Educational  Experimentation," 
in  Stanley,  Jhlian  C.,  and  Elam,  Stanley  M.  (Eds.),  Improving  Experi- 
mental Design  and  Statistical  Analysis.  Chicago:  Rand  McNally,  1966. 

Kenneth  Clark,  America  * s Psychologists : A Survey  of  a Growing 
Profession,  Washington,  D.C.,  American  Psychological  Association,  1957, 
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almost  half  (46%)  of  those  specialising  in  education  had  taken  eight  or 
more,  years  to  obtain  the  doctorate,  compared  with  35  per  cent  in  clinical 
psychology,  .32  per  cent  in  industrial  psychology,  28  per  cent  in  general 
psychology,  25  per  cent  in  personality  and  social  psychology,  and  16  per 
cent  in  experimental  and  physiological  psychology.  Furthermore 9 the  time 
span  between  college  graduation  and  the  doctorate  clearly  differentiated 
the  highly  productive  educational  psychologists  from  their  less  produc- 
tive colleagues.  Whereas  48  per  cent  of  the  highly  productive  psycholo- 
gists took  8 or  more  years,  79  per  cent  of  the  less  productive  educational 

psychologists  took  this  much  time  — a difference  of  31  per  cent  between 
the  two  groups. 

Entrance  requirements  of  graduate  schools  of  education  for  pro- 
fessional experience  may  be  largely  responsible  for  the  delay  in  re- 
ceiving the  doctorate,  even  for  students  who  are  strongly  interested  in 
a career  of  research.  It  is  quite  clear,  for  example,  that  teaching  ex- 
perience prior  to  graduate  work  reduces  the  likelihood  of  pursuing  a re- 
search career.  According  to  a recent  study  by  Buswell  of  doctoral  re- 
cipients in  education  in  1954: 

The  number  of  years  of  teaching  experience  prior  to  the 
doctor's  degree  is  negatively  related  to  research  produc- 
tion in  the  ten  yearn;  following  the  degree... for  the  Fh.I^'s, 
18.3  per  cent  of  the  group  doing  research  had  no  previous 
teaching  experience  as  compared  with  2.6  per  cent  of  the 
no-research  group.  In  the  research  group,  23.3  per  cent 
had  11  or  more  years  of  teaching  experience  as  compared  with 
40.0  per  cent  in  the  no-research  group. 8 

A a>ec°nd  problem  area  in  the  preparation  of  researchers  which 
emerges  from  the  literature  is  the  prevailing  raaearrh  climate  of 


8Buswell,  op  cit.,  p.  15. 
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graduate  schools  of  education,  if  the  faculty  Is  not  actively  pursuing 
research  Interests,  or  If  administrative  arrangements  stake  It  difficult 
for  the  faculty  to  realize  their  research  goals,  then  the  resulting  orien- 
tation of  the  school  may  militate  against  the  development  of  young  re- 
searchers. One  of  the  strongest  statements  on  the  necessity  of  providing 
a lively  research  climate  for  students  Is  found  In  a report  on  training 
of  the  American  Psychological  Association,  which  has  been  cited  by  Fattu 
as  applicable  to  educational  research: 


Everything  we  have  found  points  to  the  fact  that  course 
work,  formal  examination  requirements,  and  anything  else 
that  could  be  standardized  concerns  what  Is  ancillary  to 
research  training.  What  Is  of  essence  is  getting  the  stu- 

a,r?a?arch  e“vironment  and  having  him  do  research 
the  criticism,  advice,  and  encouragement  of  others  who 
su  fer  the  same  pain  and  enjoy  the  same  rewards.  . . Research 
J*  doJng  and  Uu*ht  ^my  by  contagion.  Research 
211  ,t*l.  g°ing  °n  U there  18  to  be  research  training. 

dSnLt«^1«C°UrSeS-.ftre  °ff0red  18  no  inSex  of  ftnallty  of  a 
department  as  regards  such  training.  . ,9 


Thus,  this  viewpoint  stresses  the  crucial  Importance  of  a supportive 
research  climate  for  the  development  of  researchers. 


A third  problem  area  has  perhaps  attracted  more  attention  than 
the  preceding  ones  because  it  concerns  arrangements  which  are  more  easily 
manipulated  than  either  talent  or  research  climate,  namely,  the  pro- 
visions made  for  training  researchers.  Arrangements  such  as  course  work, 
supervision  of  dissertations,  special  programs  for  methodological  train- 
ing, and  the  Ph.D.  as  distinguished  from  the  Ed.D.  program  are 
of  provisions  aimed  at  the  production  of  educational  researchers.  So 
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much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  quality  of  training  provided  for 
educational  researchers  that  it  would  be  redundant  for  us  to  repeat  these 
criticisms  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  deans  in  our  survey  were 
overwhelmingly  of  the  opinion  that  the  nature  of  research  training  in 
schools  of  education  has  constituted  a hindrance  to  the  advancement  of 
educational  research.  Almost  half  of  the  deans  (47%)  checked  in  our 
questionnaire  that  the  quality  of  research  training  was  a "major  hin- 
drance, and  a third  checked  "minor  hindrance"  for  a total  of  80%  who 
felt  that  training  had  been  a problem.  (See  Appendix  C,  Table  1 , 
for  the  question  and  the  complete  responses.) 

The  findings  which  we  present  in  the  following  section  are  or- 
ganized around  these  three  pivotal  areas  of  concern,  in  a sense,  each 
area  could  be  characterized  as  posing  a "theory"  of  scholarly  producti- 
vity. Those  who  claim  that  the  recruitment  of  talent  is  the  single  most 
important  factor  might  be  thought  of  as  holding  a theory  of  self-actual- 
ization. Those  who  believe  that  the  Intellectual  qualities  and  preoccu- 
pations of  the  institution  are  most  determining  could  be  said  to  hold  a 
theory  of  institutional  acclimatization.  And  those  who  place  their  hopes 
chiefly  in  arrangements  for  research  training  could  be  characterized  as 
holding  a theory  of  guided  learning.  (Incidentally,  these  three  theo- 
retical modes  for  looking  at  the  production  of  scholars  have  their  ana- 
logs in  theories  of  socialization  which  stress  either  the  attributes  of 
* » 

th.  foctoUga,  the  .octal  and  cultural  getting  of  socialization,  or  the 
efforts  of  the  sociallzer.) 
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C.  Production  of  Researchers  According  to  Student  Selection. 

Research  Climate,  and  Training  Provisions 

* 

1*  Student  Selection  and  the  Production  of  Researchers 

In  order  to  obtain  an  approximate  measure  of  the  level  of  talent 
entering  the  graduate  school , we  computed  the  proportion  of  student 
applicants  who  were  accepted  In  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  of  our 
survey,  which  measure  we  shall  call  the  selectivity  of  the  schools.  This 
Information  was  derived  from  the  following  question  which  was  asked  of 


deans: 


Please  provide  the  following  figures  for  new  graduate 
students  In  education  for  the  academic  year  of  1963-64, 

Applied  for  admission  to  graduate  school 


Accepted  for  admission 


Actually  registered 


(So  that  the  respondents  would  take  the  question  seriously  enough  to 
provide  reliable  data,  this  was  the  first  question  asked  in  the  question- 
naire.) To  be  sure,  there  are  a number  of  institutional  attributes 
associated  with  having  a highly  select  student  body.  Therefore,  each  of 
these  correlates  of  selectivity  will  have  to  be  controlled  in  order  to 
measure  the  Independent  relationship  between  selectivity  and  the  pro- 
duction of  research era.  But  first,  let  us  look  at  the  overall  relation- 
ship between  selectivity  and  production  of  researchers. 

Table  7,6  sets  forth  the  mean  proportion  of  doctoral  recipients 
per  school  in  the  past  three  years  who  entered  positions  in  which 
research  was  a primary  responsibility,  according  to  three  levels  of  selec- 
tivity, The  result  is  fairly  clear:  the  greater  the  selectivity,  the 
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greater  the  output  of  researchers.  This  finding  Is  not  simply  a matter 
of  public  or  private  control.  Although  private  universities  are  more 
selective,  public  universities  are  slightly  mor®  productive  of  research’ 
ers,  as  shown  in  Table  7.7. 


TABUS  74  6 


Selectivity  and  Production  of  Researchers 

Selectivity  Mean  % Doctoral  Recipients 

(%  applicants  Entering  Research 

accepted) 


High  (20-59%) 
Med.  (60-79%) 
Low  (80-100%) 


9.08  (12)* 
8.39  (18) 
2.96  (24) 


*fn  this  and  all  subsequent  tables,  the  number 
in  parentheses  is  the  number  of  schools  upon 
which  means  are  based. 


TAB12  7.7 

Type  of  Control  and  Production  of  Researchers 

Mean  % Doctoral  Recipients 
Entering  Research 

Public  6*17  (41) 

Private  4.96  (25) 

There  are  several  other  institutional  features,  however,  which 
are  related  to  both  selectivity  and  the  production  of  researchers.  In 
order  to  see  if  these  variables  account  for  the  observed  relationship 
with  selectivity,  we  shall  show  the  differences  between  productivity  in 
high  and  low  selective  schools  without  controlling  for  the  given  variable, 
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but  using  the  game  cases  contained  In  our  control  table.  This  procedure 
Is  followed  because  of  the  frequent  loss  of  cases  when  Instituting  con- 
trols , which  means  that  we  cannot  compare  our  "controlled"  differences 
with  the  overall  difference  between  high  and  low  selectivity  if  we  wish 
to  make  accurate  comparisons. 

In  order  to  clarify  our  methods  of  computation  and  presentation, 
let  us  use  our  Index  of  Research  Emphasis  as  an  example.  As  mentioned 
in  a previous  chapter,  this  index  was  constructed  by  adding  up  the  num- 
ber of  groups  in  and  around  the  university  which  were  reported  by  the 
deans  to  rank  research  as  a responsibility  of  the  education  faculty 
above  teaching  and  service.  The  groups  included  in  the  list  were  the 
State  legislature,  the  trustees,  the  President,  the  dean  of  the  graduate 
faculties,  the  education  dean  himself,  the  education  department  chairmen, 
the  education  faculty,  the  liberal  arts  faculty  and  administration, 
school  systems,  and  outside  funding  agencies.  Table  7.S  shows  the  mean 
proportion  of  doctoral  recipients  per  school  who  entered  research  posi- 
tions aceorcifeg  to  (1)  the  selectivity  of  the  school  and  (2)  the  posi- 
tion of  the  school  on  the  Index  of  Research  Emphasis.  Thus,  on  the  aver- 
age, 10.79  per  cent  of  the  doctoral  recipients  entered  "primary"  research 
positions  from  schools  which  are  highly  selective  and  which  score  high  on 
the  Index  of  Research  Emphasis.  (Selectivity  has  been  dichotomized  in 
order  to  obtain  a sufficient  number  of  cases  lh  each  cell  for  computing 
means.  This  dichotomy  will  be  used  in  all  subsequent  control  tables.) 
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TABLE  7,8 

Index  of  Research  Emphasis  and  Production  of  Researchers , 
According  to  Selectivity  of  the  School 

Mean  % Doctoral  Recipient*  Entering  Research 

Selectivity 


High 

mmsm' 

(20-70% 

Accepted) 

Low 

(80-100% 

accepted) 

Diff.  between 
means 

Index  of  Research  Emphasis 
(No.  of  groups  which  rank 
research  first  according 
to  dean) 

High  (4+) 

10.70  (16) 

3.20  (7) 

♦7.50 

Med.  (1-3) 

6.82  (11) 

3.15  (13) 

♦3.67 

Low  (0) 

2.00  (1) 

1*75  (4) 

+0.25 

Total  diff,: 

*11.42 

Aver,  diff.: 

♦3.81 

Production  of  researchers 
according  to  selectivity 
(i*e.,  selectivity 
uncontrolled) 

8.86  (28) 

2.20  (24) 

♦5.57 

The  numbers  oa  the  right-hand  side  of  the  table  represent  the  differ- 
ences in  production  of  researchers  between  high  and  low  selective 
schools  within  each  class  of  "research  emphasis."  By  averaging  these 
differences  along  the  right-hand  side  of  the  table  we  obtain  (1)  the 
average  difference  between  productivity  means  in  high  and  low  selective 
schools  controlled  for  degree  of  research  emphasis.  (The  same  procedure 
could  be  used  in  computing  the  productivity  difference  between  high  and 
low  scores  on  the  Index  of  Research  Emphasis,  but  for  the  moment  this 
statistic  does  not  concern  us,)  Finally,  by  using  only  the  cases  con- 
tained in  the  table,  we  have  computed  (2)  the  productivity  difference 


an 

between  high  and  low  selective  schools  without  controlling  for  research 
emphasis.  These  numbers  are  the  first  figures  shown  in  Table  7.9. 

Thus,  Table  7,9  sets  forth  the  mean  differences  in  production  of 
researchers  between  high  and  low  selective  schools  (1)  with  a third 
variable  controlled,  and  (2)  with  a third  variable  uncontrolled,  but 
using  the  same  cases  that  result  when  we  institute  controls.  If  the 
two  figures  are  similar,  then  we  can  conclude  that  the  control  variable 
does  not  account  for  the  relationship  between  selectivity  and  the 
production  of  researchers.  Let  us  now  turn  to  an  examination  of  this 
table. 

All  of  the  control  variables  listed  in  Table  7.9  are  related  to 
both  productivity  and  selectivity.  The  variables  have  been  grouped 
according  to  whether  they  represent  the  research  climate  of  the  school 
or  provisions  for  research  training  afforded  by  the  school.  And  a 
cursory  glance  at  the  table  reveals  that  selectivity  is  related  to 
productivity  regardless  of  any  of  our  Indicators  of  research  climate 
or  of  the  extent  to  which  provisions  are  made  for  training  researchers,. 
Selectivity  therefore  emerges  as  an  important  predictor  of  the  produc- 
tion of  "primary”  researchers. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  student  recruitment  patterns  can  be 
measured  in  anther  way  besides  looking  at  the  selectivity  of  the 
school 8.  Several  writers  have  commented  on  the  effect  of  entrance 
requirements  on  the  career  goals  of  graduate  students  in  education. 
Specifically,  it  has  been  claimed  that  when  professional  experience  or 
teacher  training  is  required  as  a condition  of  enrollment  in  the 
graduate  program,  the  entering  students  are  less  likely  to  adopt 
research  as  an  alternative  to  careers  of  teaching,  administration,  and 
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TABLE  7.9 

Selectivity  and  Production  of  Researchers  Controlled  by 
Research  Climate  and  Training  Provisions* 


Differences  between  Mean  Proportions 
of  Researchers  Produced 


Control  Variables 
Research  Climate 

(1) 

High  vs  low 
selectivity 
(controlled) 

(2) 

High  vs  low 
selectivity 
(uncontrolled) 

Index  of  Research  Emphasis 
(ranking  of  research  as 
responsibility  of  faculty) 

4-3.81 

4-5.57 

Research  Quality  Index 
(judgment  of  respondents  as  to 
schools  doing  best  research) 

4-7.27 

4-5.41 

Index  of  Interdisciplinary 
Relations  (number  of  .loint 
arrangements  with  departments 
outside  education) 

4-6.03 

4-5.71 

Existence  of  a Research- 
Oriented  Bureau  f50%t  budget 
for  research) 

4-8.13 

4-7.40 

Type  of  graduate  training  and 
training  provisions 

Type  of  degree  offered 
(Ph.D.  only  vs  Ed.D.  only) 

4-7.71 

4-5.71 

Proportion  of  doctoral  candi- 
dates  working  on  Ph.Jd.'s 

4-5.48 

4-5.71 

Proportion  of  research  courses 

with  prereculslties  or  per- 
mission  of  instructor 

4-5.47 

4-5.79 

Number  of  non-education 
departments  offering  required 
courses  for  doctorates 

4-5.62 

4-4.88 

4&11  the  control  variables  in  this  table  are  related  both  to  selectivity 
and  to  production  of  researchers.  Additional  measures  of  research 
climate  and  of  training  provisions  will  be  discussed  later  on. 
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service.  By  examining  the  production  of  researchers  in  schools  with 
various  entrance  requirements,  we  may  be  able  to  shed  some  light  on 
this  question.  Table  7.10  presents  the  pertinent  results  according  to 
whether  professional  experience  or  a teaching  certificate  is  required. 

TABLE  7.10 

Entrance  Requirements  and  Production  of  Researchers 

Mean  % Doctoral  Recipients  Entering  Research 

Teaching  Certificate 

Required 


Yes 

No 

Difference 

Yes 

2. 27 

4.13 

-1.86 

Professional 

<11) 

(8) 

Experience 

Required 

No 

6.15 

7.03 

- .88 

(13) 

(34) 

Difference 

-3.88 

-2,90 

Mean  difference  according  to  teaching  cert.  -.98 

Mean  difference  according  to  prof,  exper.  -3.39 

As  can  be  seen  in  this  table,  schools  which  require  both  pro- 
fessional experience  and  a teaching  certificate  are  least  productive 
of  researchers.  Schools  requiring  only  a teaching  certificate  or 
neither  a certificate  nor  experience  are  most  productive.  Furthqr,  it 
appears  that  the  requirement  of  professional  experience  is  the  only 
requirement  of  the  two  which  is  related  to  productivity  regardless  of 
the  existence  of  the  other  requirement.  As  shown  in  the  bottom  row  of 
Table  7,10  f schools  which  require  professional  experience  are  somewhat 
less  productive  of  researchers  regardless  of  a teaching  certificate 
requirement. 
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Xt  is  of  course  true  that  the  requirement  of  professional 
experience  is  more  common  in  schools  which  do  not  emphasize  research 
trainings  For  example,  as  shown  in  Table;  7 .11,  schools  which  require 
professional  experience  tend  to  have  a smaller  proportion  of  doctoral 
candidates  working  on  Ph.D.'s.  Thus,  we  need  to  see  if  the  require- 
ment of  professional  experience  is  related  to  production  of  researchers 
regardless  of  an  emphasis  on  research  training. 

TABLE  7.11 

Proportion  of  Doctoral  Candidates  Working  on  Ph.D.'s 
According  to  Entrance  Requirement 
of  Professional  Experience 

% of  Doctoral  Candidates  Professional  Experience 

Working  on  Ph.D.'s  Required 


Yes 

No 

None 

47% 

24% 

1-30% 

21 

24 

31-99% 

26 

27 

100% 

5 

25 

100% 

100% 

(19) 

(51) 

When  we  examine  the  production  of  researchers  in  schools  with 
the  requirement  of  professional  experience .according  to  proportion  of 
doctoral  candidates  working  on  Ph.D.'s,  the  negative  relationship  with 
production  of  researchers  still  remains,  as  can  be  seen  in  Table  7.12, 
The  difference  is  much  smaller,  however,  in  schools  with  a low  pro- 
portion of  Ph.D.  candidates. 

As  we  shall  see  below,  the  volume  of  Ph»D.  activity  is  highly 
related  to  the  production  of  researchers. 
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TABLE  7,12 

Production  of  Researchers  According  to  Entrance  Requirw itnt  of 
Professional  Experience  and  Proportion  of  Doctoral  . 
Candidate!  Working  on  Fh.P.  *s 


% Doctoral  Candidates 


Professional 


Working  on  Ph.D.'s 

Experience  Required 

Difference 

Yes 

No 

High  (31-100%) 

1.50 

9.75 

-8.25 

(4) 

(24) 

tow  (0-30%) 

2.25 

3.81 

*1.56 

(12) 

(21) 

In  sum,  our  data  support  the  claim  that  the  entrance  require* 
ment  of  professional  experience  reduces  the  production  of  researchers, 
and  this  Is  especially  true  In  schools  with  Bore  Ph.D.  candidates,  We 
havo  not  sought  to  measure  the  effect  of  entrance  requirements  on  the 
substance  or  quality  of  research  carried  out,  however.  This  question 
still  remains  to  be  settled  and  can  be  studied  only  by  relating  the 
quality  of  output  of  Individuals  to  the  types  of  institutions  where 
they  received  their  training.  The  importance  of  selectivity  and  of 
entrance  requirements  In  predicting  the  production  of  researchers, 
however,  lends  weight  to  the  theory  of  "self-actualisation"  mentioned 
earlier. 

But  what  of  the  joint  effect  of  selectivity  and  prior 
professional  experience?  As  suggested  in  our  introductory  section,  It 
Is  possible  that  even  highly  able  students  who  spend  a good  deal  of 
time  in  professional  work  before  entering  the  graduate  program  are 
diverted  from  research  careers.  Table  7.13  suggests  that  this  may  well 
be  the  case.  For  here  we  see  that  highly  selective  schools  which 
require  prior  professional  experience  have  a much  lower  output  of 
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TABLE  7,13 

Production  of  Researchers  According  to  Entrance 
Requirement  of  Professional  Experience 
""  and  Selectivity 

Professional  Experience 


Selectivity 

Required 

Pifference 

Yes 

No 

High  (20-79*) 

2.80 

9.67 

-6.87 

(24) 

(10) 

. . tow  (80*) 

1.43 

3.21 

-1.78 

, (19) 

(7) 

research ers  than  the  same  type  of  school  without  this  requirement* 

f 

However,  these  results  could  be  influenced  by  the  higher  proportion  of 
candidates  both  in  highly  selective  schools  and  in  schools  with- 
out the  entrance  requirement*  Thus,  we  shall  have  to  examine  the 
relationship  between  selectivity  and  entrance  requirement  within  levels 

X 

of  Ph.D.  activity.  Table  7*14  makes  this  comparison  possible.  Com- 
paring columns  1 and  2,  and  columns  3 and  4,  we  see  that  the  production 
of  researchers  is  negatively  related  to  the  requirement  of  professional 


TABLE  7.14 

Production  of  Researchers  and  Entrance  Requirement 
of  Professional  Experience*  According  to 
"**  Selectivity  and  Ph.P,  Activity 

Selectivity 

High  9 Low 

% of  Doctoral  (20-79%)  ' (30-100%) 

Students  Working  Professional  Experience  * Professional  Experience 
on  Ph*P*  *s  Yes  HO  • Yes  No 

(1)  (2)  ' (3)  (4) 

13.00  (14)' 

5.00  (10)' 


High  (31-100%) 
Low  (0-30%) 


2.00  (3) 
3.14  (7) 


0.00  (3) 
2.50  (4) 


4.43  (7) 
2.50  (12) 
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experience  regardless  of  level  of  Ph.D,  activity  and  level  of  selecti- 
vity, except  when  selectivity  and  Ph.B.  activity  are  both  low.  In 
thia  latter  instance,  it  way  ba  that  tha  production  of  researchers  la 
ao  low  that  tha  professional  experience  requirement  doaa  not  reduce  it 
any  further.  Also,  by  comparing  tha  production  of  raaaarchara  in 
achoola  with  high  and  low  proportions  of  Ht.D.  candidates,  wo  aaa  onoa 
again (in  Table  7.14) that  voluma  of  Ph.P.  activity  ia  related  to 
research  careers  only  whan  profaaalonal  experience  la  not  required. 

It  seems  evident  that  emphaeie  on  profaaalonal  experience  la  detri- 
mental to  the  production  of  researchers,  and  that  even  the  beat  atudenta 
may  auffer  from  thin  emphasis. 

We  shall  now  turn  to  tha  aeoond  category  of  factora  which  ara 
preaumed  to  Influence  research  training,  namely 9 the  raaaarch  climate 
of  the  echool  of  education.  In  terms  of  our  theoretical  framework9 
theae  factora  pertain  to  the  quaatlon  of  inatltutlonal  acclimatisation. 

2.  Research  Climate 

Six  measures  have  been  used  to  represent  this  area  of  concern t 
the  index  ot  Research  Emphasis  (already  described) 9 tha  Research 
Quality  Index  (based  on  the  deans*  and  coordinators*  choices  of  achoola 
doing  the  beat  research) , the  Index  of  Research  Scope  (measured  simply 
by  summing  the  number  of  substantive  topics  on  which  raaaarch  is  being 
conducted  outside  of  bureaus) 9 the  Index  of  Interdisciplinary  Rslation- 
fStEE  (baaed  on  the  number  of  joint  arrangements  with  departments  out- 
side the  school  of  education) 9 and  the  volume  of  faoulty  research 
(measured  by  (1)  the  proportion  of  faculty  outside  bureaus  doing 
research  and  (2)  the  existence  of  a research-oriented  bureau). 
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All  except  one  of  these  measures  of  research  climate  are 
related  to  the  production  of  researchers.  The  one  exception  Is  the 
VQluno  of  faculty  research  outside  of  bureaus  (line  5 In  Table  7 .15). 

By  contrast | the  presence  of  a research-oriented  bureau  is  related  to 
the  production  of  researchers.  It  Is  quite  possible  then  that  research 
units  contribute  more  than  Individual  faculty  researchers  to  the 
development  of  a new  generation  of  research  workers.  We  shall  return 
to  this  question  when  we  explore  several  points  of  comparison  between 
the  training  provided  by  bureau  and  by  non-bureau  settings. 

But  even  those  dimensions  of  research  climate  which  are  related 
to  the  production  of  researchers  seem  to  be  less  important  than  the 
dimension  of  selectivity,  which  consistently  produces  greater  differ- 
ences between  productivity  means  regardless  of  our  control  variables. 
Table  7.16  makes  this  quite  clear.  The  figures  in  the  first  column  are 
tho  differences  between  means  at  the  high  and  low  point  on  each  of  the 
six  scales  of  research  climate.  (With  the  exception  of  the  Index  of 
Research  Emphasis,  which  was  dichotomized,  high  and  low  points  on  each 
scale  of  research  climate  were  the  same  categories  used  in  Table  7,15. 
However,  only  those  cases  were  used  for  computing  differences  which 
remained  after  controlling  for  selectivity.  Hence,  these  differences 
wor®  computed  from  Table  7.15.)  The  figures  in  the  second 
column  are  the  average  differences  between  means  in  high  and  low 
selective  schools  when  controlled  by  each  scale  of  research  climate. 

With  respect  to  five  out  of  the  six  measures,  selectivity  produces 
larger  differences.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  selectivity  is  a better 
predictor  of  the  output  of  researchers  than  research  cl*w»*te. 
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TkBUt  7*15 

Production  of  Researchers  According  to  aeve ml 
Hiftium  of  Research  aiaatt 


1.  Index  of  Research  Raphaels 
(number  of  groups  which  rank 
research  first) 

High  (4f) 

Medium  (1-3) 

Low  (0) 

2.  Research  Quality  Index 
(judgment  of  respondents) 

Best  research 
Hot  best  research 

3.  Research  Scope  Index 
(number  of  topics  of  research) 


Mean  % Doctoral  Recipients 
Ratering  Research  Positions 


6.93  (28) 
5.27  (30) 
2.17  (6) 


12.18  (11) 
4.02  (50) 


High  (94) 

Medium  (1-8) 

Low  (0) 

4.  Index  of  Interdisciplinary 
Relationships 

(number  of  joint  arrangements 
with  departments  outside 
education) 


7.35  (19) 

4.50  (38) 

4.36  (11) 


High  (9+) 
Medium  (5-8) 
Low  (0-4) 


7.89  (19) 
5.15  (26) 
4.43  (21) 


5.  Proportion  of  Faculty  Outside 
Bureaus  Doing  Research 


High  (36%f) 

5.00 

(15) 

Itodlun  (16-33%) 

5.00 

(18) 

tow  (0-ism 

6.71 

(17) 

6.  Existence  of  Research-Oriented 
Bureau 

(80%t  budget  for  research) 


Y*e  10.56  (16) 

No  4.53  (30) 
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MgggBggl  — twin  Productivity  Hstn»  for  High  and  tow 
Mtoetlv.  School.  Controlled  by  S.v.r.1  VuMUm 

1 1 1 > mummm , mimim , , m ■ iiiiiliMii'f . 

Avtnfi  Difference 

Difference  BttWHn  Between  High  and  Low 
High  and  Low  Folnta  Silietlvity  with 

on  laoh  Variable  Variable  Controlled 


Index  of  Reaearch  Baohanie 

44.13 

45.50 

Reaearch  Quality  Index 

47.89 

47.37 

Reaearch  Scope  Index 

43.63 

46.04 

Index  of  Interdiacinllnary 
Relatlocuhlpa 

43.33 

46.03 

Proportion  of  Faculty 
Outeide  Bureaux  Dolvur 
Reaearch  " 

41.09 

46.74 

Bxiatence  of  Reaearch- 
Oriented  Bureau 

46.17 

48. 13 

Aa  a matter  of  fact,  it 

appeara  that  a 

favorable  reaearch 

climate  «ey  contribute  to  the  production  of  reaearchera  only  when  the 

atudent  body  la  highly  aelect. 

Data  bearing  on 

the  Joint  effect  of 

aalactivity  and  each  of  six  aeaeures  of  reaearch  climate  are  preaented 
in  Table  7.17.  And  in  the  caae  of  each  variable,  with  the  aingle  ex- 
ception of  Reaearch  Scope  (line  3),  output  of  reaearcherg  aubatantiallv 
increaaea  with  better  reaearch  climate  only  among  highly  aelective 


schoola. 
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TABUS  7,17 

Production  of  Hgmwhgfj  According  to  Selectivity  end 
Several  Measures  of  Research  Clgnte  


!•  Index  of  Research  Emphasis 
(number  of  groups  which  rank 
research  first) 

High  (4+) 

Low  (0-3) 

2.  fl»search  Quality  Index 
(judgments  of  respondents) 

Best 

Other 


3. 


Index  of  Research  Scope 
(number  oif  topics  on  which 
research  Is  being  conducted 
outside  of  bureaus) 


Selectivity 

m 


High 

(20-79%) 


10.69  (16) 

6.42  (12) 


13.56  (9) 

6.11  (19) 


(85700%) 


3.29  (7) 

2.82  (17) 


2.00  (1) 

3.14  (22) 


4. 


5. 


Large  (94) 

12.09 

(11) 

4.40 

(1) 

Medium  (1-8) 

6.55 

(11) 

2.25 

(12) 

Small  (0) 

6.14 

(7) 

0.00 

(2) 

Index  of  Interdisciplinary 
Relationships 

(number  of  joint  arrangements 
with  departments  outside 
education) 

High  (6t) 

Low  (0-5) 

Proportion  of  Faculty  Outside 
Bureaus  Doing  Research 

High  (36%t) 

Medium  (16-35%) 

Low  (0-15%) 


6.  Existence  of  Research-Oriented 
Bureau 

(50%t  budget  for  research) 


Yes 

No 


10.05 

6.27 


(19) 

(ID 


1.33 

3.93 


(9) 

(15) 


14.20 

(5) 

3.00 

<#> 

5.86 

(7) 

4.45 

<u> 

8.00 

(9) 

0.40 

<»> 

14.11 

6.64 


(9) 

(14) 


2.33 

2.91 


(3) 

111) 


m (111 
of  in  thl*  table  between  proportion  of  faculty  outsld< 

!fg  J!fe^Ch  ft*d  Prodttetivity  is  due  to  the  loss  of  one-thizd  o: 
the  cases  In  the  High;  category  of  faculty  research.  These  oases,  which  di< 

saareheSiy  *£!  laf  ^"^tion  *bout  ••activity,  were  very  low  producers  of  re- 
0veraU»  thar#  11  «o  relationship  between  faculty  research  and 
productivity,  as  shown  In  Thble^.is  (line  5). 
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Our  discussion  should  not  imply  that  research  climate  Is  an 
unimportant  factor  in  the  production  of  researchers.  But  it  seen  that 
a lively  climate  is  effective  chiefly  when  the  ability  of  the  student 
body  is  of  a higher  order;  and  that  of  the  two  factors  — research 
climate  and  selectivity  — the  latter  is  more  critical. 

3.  Training  Provisions 

Discussions  of  the  best  means  for  preparing  educational 
researchers  tend  to  revolve  around  three  issues:  (1)  the  advisability 

of  restricting  the  Fh.D.  to  research  preparation  and  the  Bd.D.  to 
professional  training,  and  the  ancillary  issue  of  the  effect  of  the 
Bd.D.  program  on  Fh.D.  training  when  both  degrees  are  offered;  (2)  the 
futility  of  course  work  and  the  Importance  of  apprenticeship  on  pro- 
jects; and  (3)  the  advisability  of  having  professors  from  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences  provide* research  training.  Our  surveys  permit  us  to 
explore  each  of  these  Issues  by  reference  to  data  on  the  production 
of  "primary"  researchers. 

a.  The  Fh.D.  vs  the  Bd.D. 

In  Table  7.18  we  show  the  mean  proportion  of  doctoral  recipi- 
ents entering  research  positions  according  to  the  type  of  doctoral 
program  which  is  offered,  which  bears  on  the  first  issue  mentioned 
above.  First,  it  is  strikingly  clear  that  the  volume  of  Fh.D.  activity 
related-  to  production  of  researchers.  Schools  offering  only  the 
Fh.D.  are  most  productive  and  schools  offering  only  the  Bd.D.  are  least 
productive,  if  we  return  to  Table  7.12  on  page  275,  we  can  see  that 
this  is  true  only  in  schools  which  do  not  require  professional  experience 


as  an  entrance  requirement.  Thus,  we  need  to  qualify  this  finding  by 
noting  that  prior  exposure  to  schools  as  a practitioner  reduces  the 
connection  between  Ph.D.  study  and  careers  In  research* 

WB  7*18 

Production  of  Researchers  According  to  Proportion  of 
Students  Working  on  Ph.D.  *s 

Mean  % Doctoral  Recipients 
% Working  on  Ph.D.  *s  Entering  Research  Positions 


100* 

9.83 

(13) 

31-09* 

7.63 

(16) 

1-30* 

4.13 

(16) 

0* 

2.56 

(18) 

Although  we  did  not  attempt  to  measure  the  degree  of  differen- 
tiation between  the  two  degree  programs  when  they  are  found  together, 
evidence  from  Wilder's  study  of  reading  experti1 demonstrates  that 
Ph.D.  recipients  who  studied  in  a school  which  also  offered  the  Bd.D. 
were  leas  well  trained  for  research  than  Ph.D.  recipients  who  studied 
in  a school  which  did  not  also  offer  the  Bd.D.  Table  7*19  sets  forth 
the  percentage  of  doctoral  recipients  of  each  type  of  degree  in 
Wilder's  study  who  valued  their  training,  who  received  various  types 
of  training,  and  who  made  researoh  a career,  according  to  the  type  of 
degree  offered  by  the  school. 

Forty-seven  per  cent  of  the  Ph.D.  recipients  who  graduated 
from  schools  offering  only  the  Ph.D.  took  more  than  two  courses  in 
statistics,  compared  with  90  per  cent  of  those  who  received  the  same 
degree  from  a school  which  also  offered  the  Bd.D.  (line  3a) • A 
similar  observation  can  be  made  for  courses  in  tests  and  measurements 

**Davld  B.  Wilder,  op  cit. 


TABLE  7,19 


Amount  of  Research  Preparation  and  Experiences  of  Kd.D.  and 
Ph.D.  Recipients  According  to  Graduation  from 
Single-Degree  or  Mixed-Degree  Schoola* 

Single-Degree  Mixed-Degree 
Schools  Schools 

Degree  received:  BdcD»  Ph.D.  Ed.D.  Ph.D. 


1. 

How  well  trained  in  research? 

Very  well 

44% 

46% 

30% 

37% 

2. 

las  balance  of  training  in 
research  or  teaching? 

Research 

20% 

42% 

12% 

29% 

3. 

Courses  taken: 

a*  Statistics  (3+) 

27% 

47% 

27% 

30% 

b.  Research  design  (3+) 

20% 

22% 

17% 

18% 

c.  Experimental  psych.  (2+) 

19% 

27% 

13% 

27% 

d.  tests  and  measurement  <3+) 

28% 

40% 

25% 

28% 

4. 

las  ever  faculty  research 

assistant? 

Yes 

18% 

50% 

20% 

30% 

5, 

Research  training  Index: 

High  soore 

39% 

63% 

29% 

41% 

e. 

Present  research  Index: 

High  score 

39% 

55% 

38% 

44f 

Member  of  reading  experts: 

(71) 

<168) 

(196) 

(162) 

tfhe  questions  end  the  Indices  on  which  the  figures  Are  based  are 
presented  in  Appendix  0. 


40  per  cent  in  the  former  group  took  more  than  two  courses  compared 
with  28  per  cent  m the  latter  (line  3d) . And  there  is  even  a larger 
percentage  difference  between  the  two  groups  with  respect  to  having 
been  a faculty  research  assistant,  namely,  50  per  cent  versus  30  per 
cent  (line  4)*  Although  the  difference  is  smaller,  it  is  in  the  same 
direction  with  respect  to  current  research  work  (line  6). 

These  consistent  differences  between  Ph.D.  recipients  who 
graduated  from  the  two  types  of  institutions  strongly  suggest  that  the 
standards  of  the  Ph.D.  program  in  training  for  research  are  considerably 
relaxed  as  a result  of  association  with  m Ed.D.  program,  or  more 
precisely,  by  exposure  to  the  professional  pressures  which  the  Ed.D. 
program  represents.  And  apparently  this  lowering  of  standards  affects 
the  likelihood  of  conducting  research  later  onr  since  Ph.D.  graduates 
from  mixed»degree  schools  are  less  involved  in  current  research  tbmn 
the  Ph.D.  graduates  from  schools  wh.»ch  give  only  the  Ph.D.  In  our 
opinion,  these  observations  afford  a very  substantial  basis  for  the 
recommendation  that  schools  of  education  should  specialize  in  the 
production  of  either  professional  educators  or  research  scholars  in 
order  to  insure  that  the  Ph.D.  program  is  not  "watered  down"  by  the 
requirements  governing  the  Ed.D.  program. 

An  additional  piece  of  information  can  be  derived  from  Thble 
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7.19  which  points  to  an  interesting  .octal  psychological  faotor 
operating  among  Sd.D.  candidates.  It  will  be  noticed  that  some  of  the 
meMure.  of  research  preparation  included  in  the  table  are  objective 
once,  namely,  courses  taken  and  whether  th.  exports  were  ev.r  research 
assistants;  while  two  other  measures  are  chiefly  subjective,  namely, 
how  well  they  felt  they  went  trained  and  whether  the  balance  of 


training  in  their  field  was  for  research  or  for  teaching*  Looking  now 
at  the  percentagesf  we  see  that  B4«D«  graduates  from  schools  which  give 
only  this  degree  were  about  as  likely  as  Ed.D*  recipients  who  graduated 
from  mixed-degree  schools  to  have  taken  research  courses  and  to  have 
been  research  assistants*  Objectively,  then,  the  two  groups  of  Ed.D. 
recipients  received  roughly  the  same  amount  of  preparation  for  research* 
If  we  look  at  the  figures  corresponding  to  the  subjective  questions 
(lines  1 and  2),  however,  we  can  see  that  the  Ed0D*  recipients  from 
Mixed-degree  schools  were  considerably  less  likely  to  consider  them- 
selves well  prepared  for  doing  research,  and  also  less  likely  to  have 
perceived  a heavier  emphasis  on  research  preparation  rather  than  on 
professional  training*  Thus,  their  subjective  assessment  appears  to 
be  distinctly  at  odds  with  the  objective  situation. 

What  seems  to  us  to  be  a plausible  explanation  for  this 
apparent  contradiction  is  that  Bd*D*  candidates  in  mixed-degree  schools 
judge  their  own  training  against  the  training  of  Ph.D.  candidates  with 
whom  they  are  associated  in  many  of  their  classes*  In  comparison  with 
the  Ph.D*  program,  therefore,  they  feel  less  adequately  prepared  for 
conducting  research*  In  short,  it  seems  that  the  two  groups  of  Ed.D. 
recipients  have  different  standards  according  to  which  they  judge  their 
own  preparation.  But  in  this  matter  of  comparative  judgments,  there  is 
one  .further  point  that  deserves  attention* 

We  have  already  noted  that  the  Ph.D*  program  in  mixed-degree 
schools  appears  to  be  less  extensively  devoted  to  research  preparation 
than  the  same  program  in  schools  which  grant  only  the  Ph.D.  What 
remains  to  be  mentioned  is  that  the  Ph.D*  program  in  these  mixed-degree 
schools  seems  to  depart  only  slightly  from  the  Ed.D.  program  — judging, 
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that  is,  from  the  types  of  training  which  the  two  groups  received* 

Only  with  respect  to  courses  in  experimental  psychology  (lins  3o)  and 
to  having  hssn  a rsssaroh  assistant  (lint  4)  do  we  find  notiosahls 
differences.  It  would  appear,  thsrsfors,  that  Id.D.  graduates  from 
these  schools  give  store  credit  to  the  Ph.O.  program  — as  reflected  in 
their  comparative  judgments  of  their  research  training  — than  is 
justified  by  the  actual  content  of  that  program.  Perhaps  the  sheer 
prestige  of  the  Ph.O.  degree  is  responsible  for  this  apparent  over- 
valuation of  the  degree  on  the  part  of  Id.D.  candidates.  These  con- 
clusions are  admittedly  somewhat  speculative,  but  they  point  to  some 
interesting  directions  for  future  studies  of  the  value  climates  of 
schools  of  education. 


To  summarise,  it  seems  that  when  the  Ph.P.  and  gd.P.  are  both 
offered,  the  candidates  in  each  program  are  affected  by  the  presence 
of  the  other  program.  In  the  case  of  the  Ph.O.  program,  there  seems 
to  be  a relaxation  of  standards  almost  to  the  level  of  the  Id.D. 
program.  In  the  case  of  Bd.O.  candidates,  there  seems  to  have  arisen 
a sense  of  inferiority  concerning  the  quality  of  their  preparation  for 
research  which  is  generated  by  comparison  with  a Ph.O.  program  which 
seems  to  be  only  slightly  better  than  their  own. 

While  the  differentiation  between  degrees  was  not  measured  in 
our  survey  of  schools  of  education,  we  asked  the  deans  whether  they 
agreed  with  the  statement  that  "the  Ph.O.  should  be  a research  degree 
and  the  Bd.D.  should  be  a professional  degree."  Their  replies  should 
reflect  administrative  realities.  And  it  is  Interesting  that  deans 
with  larger  proportions  of  Ph.O.  candidates  fend  to  agree  with  this 
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statement,  while  deans  with  milhr  proportions  of  Ph.D.  candidate* 
tend  to  disagree.  Table  7*30  asks*  this  clear. 


TABUS  7*30 


Proportion  of  Deans  Who  Agreo  that  tho  Ph.D.  and  Kd.P. 
Should  hs  Specialized  Degrees.  According  to 
Proportion  of  Ph.D.  Candidate  s 
(schools  which  offsr  both 
degrees  only) 


"Tho  Ph.D.  should  bs  s research 
degree  and  ths  Sd.D.  should  be 
s professional  degree” 


% Ph.D.  of  Doctoral  Candidates 


High 
(31-99%) 


Low 

(1-30%) 


Strongly  agree 

31% 

8% 

Mostly  agree 

60 

39 

Mostly  disagree 

29 

46 

Strongly  disagree 

* 

8 

100% 

101% 

(13) 

(14) 

Apparently,  where  greater  Importance  Is  attached  to  scholarly  training 
(as  measured  by  the  volume  of  Ph.D.  activity),  the  deans  are  more 
anxious  to  protect  the  Integrity  of  the  Fh«D.  program.  And  of  greater 
Interest,  It  appears  that  only  in  schools  where  Ph.D.  activity  Is  high 
Is  It  possible  for  the  dean*s  stand  on  this  Issue  to  be  translated 
into  Institutional  polloy.  For  only  in  these  circumstances  do  we  find 
a relationship  between  the  dean 9 s belief  that  the  two  programs  should 
be  differentiated  and  production  of  researchers.  In  schools  with  a 
smaller  proportion  of  doctoral  candidates  working  on  Ph.D.*s,  the 
dean's  endorsement  of  specialization  la  unrelated  to  the  production  of 
researchers.  These  facts  can  be  seen  in  Table  7.31  (which  includes 
only  schools  which  give  both  degrees). 
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TABLE  7#21 

Production  of  Bassarchers  According  to  Volume  of  Ph.P.  Activity 
and  Pean*I Attitude  toward  Differentiation  of  the  too  Degrees 
(In  schools  which  give  both  degrees) 

% Fti.P.  of  Doctoral  Omdiditti 

High " Low 

(31-99%)  <iZS5%) 

"The  Ph.D.  should  bo  a research 
degree  and  tho  Id.D.  should  bo 
a professional  degree” 


Agree 

10.18  (11) 

2.71 

(7) 

Disagree 

3.80  (4) 

5.20 

(5) 

Those  result!  once  again  suggest  the  influence  of  the  Kd.D. 
program  on  Ph.D.  training,  and  especially  when  the  number  of  Bd.D. 
candidates  exceeds  the  number  of  Ph.D.  candidates.  For  only  when  the 
institution  is  highly  committed  to  the  production  of  Ph.D. *s  does  it 
appear  that  the  two  programs  are  sufficiently  differentiated  to 
eventuate  in  research  careers. 


Course  work  vs.  Apprenticeship  on  Projects 

The  second  major  issue  concerning  training  provisions  that  has 
been  raised  concerns  the  futility  of  preparing  for  research  solely 
through  course  work  and  the  relatively  greater  importance  of  gaining 
research  experience  on  projects.  Before  examining  the  output  of  re- 
searchers according  to  the  opportunities  for  course  work  and  for  in- 
ternships on  projects,  we  need  to  indicate  the  kinds  of  courses  which 
were  included  in  our  definition  of  "course  work  for  research."  The 
kinds  of  courses  which  are  offered  and  the  frequency  with  which  they 
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occur  aro  alio  indicative  of  inatitutional  emphases * 

Our  method  of  identifying  course  offerings  was  as  follows.  The 
most  recent  catalogues  of  the  111  schools  or  departments  of  education 
which  grant  a doctorate  (1963-64)  were  examined  to  determine:  (1)  the 
proportion  of  all  graduate  courses  which  dealt  with  research  techniques 
and  problems;  (2)  the  types  of  courses  which  these  represented;  (3)  the 
division  under  which  these  courses  were  listed.  Some  margin  of  error 
in  our  identification  of  courses  which  are  intended  to  prepare  students 
to  do  research  is  to  be  expected  since  several  catalogues  did  not  pro- 
vide course  descriptions.  In  these  cases  we  counted  a course  as  pro- 
viding research  training  only  if  its  title  clearly  implied  this 
objective.  In  cases  where  the  objectives  of  the  course  were  spelled  out, 
we  read  each  statement  to  determine  whether  at  least  some  part  of  the 
course  was  Intended  expressly  to  prepare  students  to  do  empirical  research. 
(If  the  course  was  only  partly  devoted  to  this  task,  it  was  counted  as 
one-half.)  With  the  more  detailed  catalogues,  therefore,  there  may  have 
been  some  over-estimation  of  the  number  of  research  courses. 

When  we  look  at  the  distribution  of  courses  it  will  become  clear 
what  types  of  courses  were  included  in  our  tabulation.  But  since  there 
are  a number  of  borderline  courses  offered  in  schools  of  education,  it 
might  also  be  helpful  if  we  stated  what  we  did  not  include.  We  did  not 
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For  a parallel  study  of  school  catalogues  which  used  a slightly 
different  set  of  categories,  see  Krathwohl , David  R. , "Current  Formal 
Patterns  of  Bducating  Empirically  Oriented  Research ers  and  Methodolo- 
gists," In  The  Training  and  Nurture  of  Educational  Researchers.  Sixth 
Annual  Phi  Delta  Kappa  Symposium  on  Educational  Research,  Guba,  Egon, 
ed. , Bloomington:  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  1965,  pp.  73-93. 


count  "individual  touting,”  "toat  interpretation,"  or  "toot  construction" 
as  research  courses , unless  they  wore  described  as  being  useful  for 
training  in  conducting  general  eaplrical  studies  rather  than  for  diag- 
nostic purposes  in  the  classroom  or  in  the  clinical  situation.  Also 
excluded  were  the  listings  "individual  study"  and  "thesis  seminars," 
since  these  offerings  are  supplemental  to  the  writing  of  thecas,  are  pro- 
vided by  almost  all  schools,  and  are  often  devoid  of  faculty  supervision. 

Courses  which  purported  to  "survey"  the  results  of  research  in 
particular  fields  were  also  omitted.  Although  it  is  likely  that  method** 
ological  Issues  are  sometimes  raised  in  such  courses,  their  objective 
is  to  summarize  the  research  which  might  be  useful  to  future  practitioners, 
rather  than  to  prepare  the  student  to  carry  out  his  own  investigations. 
Finally,  we  excluded  courses  in  "school  survey"  methods,  unless  the  course 
description  mentioned  the  potential  contribution  of  school  surveys  to 
general  knowledge  or  to  the  development  of  techniques  which  are  applicable 
to  analytical  research.  For  example,  field  survey  courses  which  were 
intended  to  train  students  in  the  use  of  systematic  measures  of  school 
quality  were  included. 

there  was  one  borderline  course  which  we  decided  to  count  as 
providing  research  training,  this  was  the  course  which  sought  to 
delineate  topics  on  which  researoh  was  needed.  It  was  included  because 
it  seemed  to  be  quite  suitable  for  the  student  who  was  planning  to 


undertake  hie  own  research. 
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All  except  one  of  the  111  schools  five  courses  which  are  in- 
tended to  prepare  students  to  carry  out  their  own  research.  Table  6.22 
shows  (a)  the  proportion  of  schools  offering  at  least  one  of  the  courses 
which  are  listed,  (b)  the  proportion  of  total  courses  which  are  of  each 
type,  and  (c)  the  mean  number  of  courses  of  each  type  per  school. 

TABLE  'i #22 


Types  of  Research  Courses  Offered  by 
110  Schools  or  Departments  of  Education 
which  Grant  the  Doctorate  (1963-64) 


Type  of  Course 

ScAo&ls 

Cowries 

(c) 

Mean  No.  of 
Courses  per  School 

Methods,  design 

96% 

47% 

4.6 

Statistics 

85 

27 

3.0 

Testing  and  Measurement 

71 

15 

2.0 

Needed  Research 

22 

5 

2.2 

Sohool  surveys  (which 
, contribute  to  research) 

16 

3 

1.5 

All  others 

14 

4 

2.7 

Number  of  schools 
and  courses: 

304% 

(110) 

99% 

(10419) 

13 

Sumner  school  courses  were  omitted  because  many  schools  of  edu- 
cation provide  special  curricula  during  the  summer  due  to  the  Influx  of 
teachers.  Courses  which  were  given  more  than  once  during  the  regular 
school  year  were  counted  as  often  as  they  were  offered.  A two  or  three 
semester  course  was  counted  separately  for  each  semester  rather  than 
only  once. 


Virtually  all  o f the  achoola  offering  couraaa  in  research  glva 
at  least  on#  course  on  "basic  methods  and  design,"  and  about  four  and 
a half  such  couraaa  ara  of farad  par  school.  "Statistics"  is  tha  next 
most  fraquant  offering;  and  although  it  may  saam  surprising  that  nat  all 
of  tha  schools  offer  *<uch  a course,  most  of  those  which  did  not  offer 
statistics  gave  at  least  one  course  in  "tasting  and  measurement."  Thus, 
statistical  procedures^!  one  hind  or  another  are  also  taught  in  almost 
all  of  the  schools.  Finally,  Table  7.S2  shows  that  only  about  a fifth 
of  the  schools  give  at  least  one  course  in  "needed  research,"  and  that 
even  a smaller  proportion  of  schools  deal  with  traditional  research 
procedures  or  with  the  implications  for  general  knowledge  about  schools 
in  courses  on  "school  surveys."  (Xt  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
our  tabulation  of  school  survey  courses  was  based  upon  our  Interpretation 
of  the  course  descriptions.) 

Taking  the  110  schools  together,  we  find  that  an  average  of  9,5 
courses  in  research  are  being  offered  per  school.  According  to  our 
tabulation,  these  courses  represent  6 per  cent  of  all  the  courses  offered 
in  graduate  schools  or  departments  of  education  in  the  united  States.14 


14 

Xt  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  Interpret  these  figures  as  signi- 
fying that  a graduate  student  in  the  "average"  school  of  education  has 
an  opportunity  to  take  nine  research  oourses,  for  in  the  great  majority 
of  schools  these  courses  are  scattered  throughout  several  departments 
and  are  therefore  specialised  by  field  of  concentration.  Thus,  due  to 
the  departmentalisation  of  graduate  schools,  a student's  opportunity 
to  study  research  methods  is  much  more  restricted  than  might  be  suggested 
by  our  figures* 
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In  loae  schools,  considerable  effort  has  gone  Into  the  develop- 
ment of  a coordinated  program  within  divisions  for  students  who  are 
seriously  Interested  In  pursuing  a research  career*  According  to  our 
tabulation,  however,  only  a minority  of  the  schools  or  departments  have 
established  divisions  for  research  training  (27%) , Table  7*23  lists  the 
various  types  of  divisions  which  are  responsible  for  research  training, 
and  the  proportion  of  schools  with  each  type* 

TABLE  7*23 

Proportion  of  Schools  with  Various 
Types  of  Research  Divisions 


Title  of  Division 

Research  12% 

Testing  and  Measurement 

or  Kvaluatlon  9 

Research  and  Measurement 

or  Testing  4 

Research,  Statistics,  and 

Measurement  2 

Statistics  and  Measurement  1 

Statistics  and  Research  1 

Research  and  Administration  1 

Mo  Special  Division  73 

103%* 

Number  of  Schools:  (110) 


♦Exceeds  100%  because  three  schools  have  two 
< divisions  each* 
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Since  most  of  the  schools  hsve  not  set  up  separate  divisions  for  courses 
that  provide  training  In  research,  It  Is  necessary  to  look  at  the  de- 
partments or  divisions  In  which  such  courses  are  found. 

In  tabulating  course  offerings  according  to  departments,  we 

decided  to  confine  ourselves  to  courses  which  were  concerned  with 

* 

general  techniques  and  design  of  research,  which  ws  have  here  simply 
called  "methods"  courses.  Other  types  were  not  considered  because,  in 
the  first  place,  several  are  associated  with  particular  departments— 
for  example,  testing  and  measurement  courses  are  principally  found  In 
departments  of  educational  psychology,  and  school  survey  courses  In 
departments  of  educational  administration..  By  restricting  ourselves  to 
a count  of  "research  methods"  courses,  therefore,  we  are  less  likely  td 
overestimate  the  frequency  of  research  offerings  in  certain  departments 
while  underestimating  it  In  others.  Further,  "methods"  denotes  the 
broadest  kind  of  research  training,  and  may  therefore  be  considered 
equally  relevant  to  all  fields.  And  finally,  since  a "methods"  course 
Is  the  most  common  type  of  research  course  (with  96  per  cent  of  the 
schools  offering  at  least  one,  and  the  average  school  offering  about 
four  such  coursesl , this  restriction  does  not  reduce  the  representative- 
ness of  the  schools. 

Table  7,24  shows  the  dispersion  of  these  courses  throughout  a 
variety  of  departments.  Only  12  per  cent  of  the  courses  on  research 
methods  are  located  In  a special  section  for  research.  Fourteen  per 
cent  were  found  to  be  scattered  throughout  about  a dosen  different 
curriculum  and  teaching  departments.  Psychology  and  guidance  were 
found  to  have  the  next  largest  proportions  of  all  methods  courses  (12 
per  cent  and  10  per  cent,  respectively). 
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TABLS  7.24 


Proportion  of  "Research  Methods"  Oouriei  Found 
In  Vwlwii  Divisions  of  jpg  Graduate 
School!  of  Education . 1962-64 


■ % of  All  "Research 

glvl,lon  Itothodg"  Courge. 

Research,  Statistics,  etc.  12% 

Educational  psychology  12 

Guidance  and  counseling  10 

Social  science,  history,  philosophy  9 

Physical  education  6 

Educational  administration  5 

Elementary  education  3 

Secondary  education  1 

All  other  CftT  departments  10 


All  other  departments  (e.g.,  educational 
services,  audio-visual,  special  education)  6 

Combinations  of  above  4 

Workshops,  advanced  graduate  courses,  seminars  9 

Wo  sub-divisions  in  school  xa 

100% 

Total  "methods"  courses:  (488) 

In  the  larger  schools,  moreover,  it  was  not  unconmon  to  find  a 
methods  course  being  offered  in  each  of  several  divisions  within  the 
school.  Per  example,  a public  university  in  the  southwest  offers 
"research  methods  in  human  behavior"  under  educational  psychology, 
"methodologies  of  research"  under  history  and  philosophy  of  education 


a»r 

(Including  aocl.l  science  courses) , "research  methodologies"  under 
physical  and  health  education,  and  several  sections  of  "directed 
research  In  education"  under  a division  entitled  siaply  education. 
Similarly , a public  university  In  the  nldsest  gives  a course  la  "aethods 
In  educational  research”  under  educational  psychology,  another  In 
"research  nefhoda"  under  hone  economics,  another  in  "recent  research 
and  literature”  under  music  education,  and  another  In  "research  m 
physical  education  and  recreation”  under  physical  educate-  gwaylw, 
such  as  those  could  be  multiplied. 

If  the  school  Is  not  very  large,  it  is  not  unusual  for  "purses 
on  research  methods  to  be  offered  In  various  subject-matter  fields 
rather  than  In  different  departments.  For  example,  a smaller  mid- 
western  public  university  offers  a research  course  In  social  studies, 

In  arithmetic,  In  language  arts,  In  reading,  and  In  science,  all  within 
the  division  of  elementary  education. 

It  Is  not  clear  why  these  courses  are  so  scattered,  since  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  each  field  or  department  is  cultivating  a 
distinctive  approach  to  research  on  human  behavior.  Perhaps  this  dis- 
persion reflects  the  barriers  between  divisions  which  have  resulted  from 
specializations  within  the  program  of  teacher  preparation.  If  research 
training  is  to  be  provided,  the  assumption  is  that  it  must  be  fitted  into 
the  existing  departmental  system.  Or,  the  dispersion  of  courses  might 
be  a token  of  the  prestige  to  be  gained  from  offering  a research  course 
within  one's  own  specialty.  But  whatever  the  explanation, the  scattering 
of  courses  among  many  departments  signifies  that  a coordinated  program 
for  training  in  research  is  an  uncommon  occurrence. 
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This  lack  of  coordination  would  seem  to  have  several  drawbacks. 
First.  It  means  that  a professor  who  Is  narrowly  specialized  in  a 
particular  field  will  be  responsible  for  training  future  researchers. 

Not  only  does  this  mean  that  his  view  of  research  methodology  and  topics 

may  be  extremely  limited,  but  that  his  interest  in  research  will  be 

* 

secondary  to  his  professional  obligations  to  the  field.  Second,  the 
dispersion  of  research  courses  among  professional  departments  means  that 
students  will  regard  training  in  research  as  a minor  feature  of  their 
chosen  field  of  concentration,  rather  than  as  a field  of  concentration 
In  its  own  right.  Third,  and  probably  most  important,  it  means  that  an 
integrated  program  which  carries  the  student  through  the  various  stages 
of  research  preparation  over  a period  of  several  semesters  is  not 
practicable,  since  the  personnel  who  might  be  qualified  to  contribute 
to  such  a program  are  busy  teaching  introductory  courses  in  the  separate 
departments. 

In  short,  the  dispersion  of  research  methods  courses  militates 
against  a more  or  less  vertical  organization  of  the  curriculum  in  a 
separate  division.  It  therefore  falls  to  take  advantage  of  the  special 
qualifications  of  certain  faculty  members,  and  falls  too  to  satisfy  the 
need  for  broader  training  of  doctoral  students  who  might  be  interested 
in  research  as  a career.  The  production  of  dilettantes  rather  than  of 

— q 

experts  might  be  the  consequence. 

Before  leaving  Table  6.24  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  same 
number  of  courses  were  offered  under  educational  psychology  as  under  a 
separate  section  for  research,  statistics,  and  so  forth  (12%  of  all 
courses  were  offered  under  each  of  these  headings).  By  contrast,  only 
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9 per  cent  of  all  method*  course*  were  offered  in  all  of  the  social 

science  departments  combined,  (Only  1 per  cent  were  offered  under 

sociology  of  education  specifically,)  Here  once  again  we  confront  the 

preoccupation  of  educational  research  with  psychological  approaches. 

Finally , it  is  somewhat  puzzling  that  physical  education  offers  6 per 

cent  of  ai.l  the  courses  in  research  methods,  although  in  1957  only  2 per 

15 

cent  of  the  doctorates  were  awarded  in  this  field. 

Now,  let  us  return  to  the  question  of  whether  schools  which  offer 
more  research  courses  produce  more  researchers. 

Table  6,25  sets  forth  the  production  of  researchers  according  to 
varying  amounts  of  course  work  available  for  research  training.  Xn 
brief,  it  becomes  obvious  from  Table  7.25  that  the  availability  of  re- 
search courses  in  schools  of  education  is  unrelated  to  the  production  of 
researchers.  The  amount  of  course  work  required  outside  of  education, 
however,  is  slightly  associated  with  productivity  (table  7,25,  line  4). 
The  question  on  which  this  latter  statistic  is  based  was  as  follows: 

Are  any  of  the  courses  which  are  required  for  doctoral 
students  of  education  offered  only  in  a department 
outside  the  school  or  department  of  education?  (IF  YES) » 

Which  departments? 

Tb  obtain  an  index  of  the  extent  to  which  non-education  courses  were 
required,  we  simply  summed  the  number  of  departments  outside  education 
which  were  mentioned.  But  even  in  the  case  of  non-education  courses, 
the  relationship  with  productivity  is  weak,  (Not  even  in  the  highly 
select  schools  do  we  find  a relationship  between  opportunities  for 
course  work  in  education  and  production  of  researchers.)  In  brief, 
opportunities  for  course  work  on  research  do  not  seem  to  promote  the 
adoption  of  research  as  a career. 

The  Doctorate  la  Education.  Vol.  2;  Washington,  0,  C. : The  American 
Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education,  1950;  p,  69, 
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We  asked  th®  respondents  about  the  extent  o f AntemahAp  on 
projects,  also.  First,  we  ascertained  the  number  of  team  and  of  indi- 
vidual projects  outside  a research  bureau,  and  then  asked  how  many  of 
these  projects  had  "students  as  assistants,  using  material  for  disser- 
tations, etc,”  « 


TABLE  7,215 

Production  of  Besearchers  According  to  Availability  of  Research 
Courses  in  Education,  and  Requirements  Outside  of  Education 

Mean  % doctoral  recipients 
entering  research  positions 

1.  Proportion  of  education  courses 
devoted  to  research  methods 


High 

(8-24%) 

6.37 

(id) 

Med. 

(6-7%) 

4.75 

(30) 

Low 

(0-5%) 

5.06 

(Si  7) 

Si,  Proportion  of  all  graduate 

education  courses  which  are 
devoted  to  research  methods  and 
have  entrance  requirements 
(prerequisites  or  permission 
of  instructor) 


Ai ■ shown  in  Table  7 #216,  tho  larger  the  proportion  of  students  working 
on  project*  (ontsido  of  huresus) , the  greeter  the  output  of  researchers. 
This  result  depends  largely  on  a high  level  of  apprenticeship,  however 
(3%f) . 


TABUS  7.516 

Production  of  Research ers  According  to  Apprenticeship 
on  Faculty  Projects  Outside  of  Bureaus 

Mean  % doctoral  recipients 
Apprenticeship  entering  research  positions 

(%  Students  on  projects 
outside  of  bureaus) 


High 

(3%*) 

6.86  (31) 

Med. 

(1-3%) 

4.08  (17) 

Low 

(0%) 

3.43  (23) 

Further,  this  relationship  is  apparently  confined  to  schools 
with  more  highly  select  student  bodies,  as  seen  in  Table  7.527  (Section 
l).  (If  should  be  noted,  however,  that  selectivity  is  related  to  the 
production  of  researchers  regardless  of  the  anount  of  apprenticeship.) 

With  respect  to  the  effect  of  research  climate  as  Measured  by 
the  "quality  of  research"  produced  by  the  faculty,  Table  6.527  (Section 
52)  suggests  that  production  of  researchers  is  associated  with  oppor- 
tunities for  apprenticeship  regardless  of  whether  the  school  was  named 
as  doing  the  "best  research";  and  that  productivity  is  also  related  to 
research  quality  regardless  of  the  level  of  apprenticeship. 
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TABLE  7*27 


Production  of  Ri>ntrch»r»  and  Apprenticeship  According  to 
Selectivity.  Research  Quality,  and  Emphasis  on  Roitarch  Training 


Apprenticeship 


1,  Selectivity 


High 

Low 


2.  Research  Quality  Index 


Best 

Other 


3.  Emphasis  on  Research  Training 


a.  Type  of  preparation 
emphasized 


Research 

Other 


b.  Research  Training  Program 


Program  ( Yes 
exists  ( No,  except  doctoral 
( program 


No  program 


High 

Low 

D iff. 

<3*0 

(0-2%) 

11.30 

(10) 

6.28 

(14) 

+5.02 

3.57 

(7) 

2.88 

(16) 

4*0.69 

15.00 

(14) 

8.25 

(4) 

4*6.75 

5.67 

(15) 

2.62 

(29) 

4*3.05 

9.23 

(7) 

3.28 

(7) 

4*6.00 

6.43 

(14) 

4.42 

(26) 

4*2.01 

11.50 

(4) 

2.67 

(3) 

4*8.83 

12.60 

(5) 

5.12 

(8) 

4*7.48 

3.60 

(10) 

3.90 

(21) 

-0.30 

But  when  we  consider  the  institution's  emphasis  on  research 
training,  it  appears  that  productivity  and  apprenticeship  are  related 
only  when  research  training  is  emphasised  (Table  7.27,  3a  and  3b). 

This  conclusion  also  applies  to  the  condition  of  a more  highly  select 
student  body;  but  of  the  two  conditions,  a training  program  seems  to  be 
the  more  important.  These  findings  draw  attention  to  the  importance 
of  Institutional  policies  which  insure  that  apprenticeship  is  a mean- 
ingful experience  in  preparing  students  to  do  independent  work.  In 
short,  it  seems  that  apprenticeship  alone  does  not  automatically 
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guarantee  that  itudtnti  are  sufficiently  prepared  or  iotlv>tid  to 

rea^aych  careers.  Both  talent  and  InatitutlonaX  nurturanca  are 
necessary  to  reap  the  benoflta  of  apprenticeship.  And  alao  noteworthy 
in  Table  7.27  ia  the  dependence  of  a training  program  (3b)  on  the  effect 
of  opportunltiea  for  apprenticeahlp,  for  when  apprenticeahipa  are  not 

J^wlded,  production  of  researchers  la  not  aaaociated  with  the  exiatence 
of  a training  program. 

Finally , it  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  opportunities  for 
apprenticeship  on  projects  la  more  likely  to  eventuate  in  research 
careers  than  opportunltiea  for  course  work  in  research  methods. 

c.  Interdisciplinary  Training 

^ third  major  issue  related  to  the  improvement  of  research 
training  concerns  the  advisability  of  receiving  instruction  from  scholars 
in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  pro- 
duction of  researchers  is  slightly  related  to  the  amount  of  required 
course  work  outside  of  education  (as  measured  by  the  number  of  outside 
departments  offering  courses  required  for  the  doctorate),  although  it 
is  not  related  to  the  existence  of  research  courses  within  education. 

And  earlier  we  saw  that  the  production  of  researchers  was  related  to 
the  Xndex  of  Interdisciplinary  Relationships,  although  this  was  true 
only  among  schools  with  highly  select  student  bodies.  In  this  section 
we  shall  examine  an  additional  measure  of  the  extent  of  training  re- 
ceived from  persons  prepared #in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 

first#it  is  worth  noting  that  seven  out  of  ten  deans  do  not 


for  research  outside  the  school  of  education.  Table  7.28  shows  the 
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Vfiotlom  of  tho  dtini  to  tho  following  statement: 

Persons  who  with  to  make  • carter  of  educational 
research  ahould  receive  most  of  their  training  from 
profoaaora  in  the  behavioral  sciences  outside 
schools  of  education* 


TABU  7 *28 

Agreement  of  Deans  with  Statement  on  Advisability 
of  Outside  Training  in  Research 

Students  should  receive  most 


of  their  research  training 
outside  of  education 

Strongly  agree 

3% 

Mostly  agree 

13 

Undecided 

15 

Mostly  disagree 

51 

Strongly  disagree 

13 

100% 

(68) 

Admittedly,  the  statement  was  couched  in  rather  extreme  terms,  and  it 
is  quite  likely  that  many  deans  feel  that  at  least  some  portion  of 
research  training  should  be  provided  by  the  liberal  arts  departments. 
But  on  the  whole,  it  is  clear  that  deans  are  not  presently  prepared 
to  relinquish  research  training  entirely  to  these  departments. 

t 

(hie  alternative  to  sending  students  outside  the  school  of 
education  is  to  bring  liberal  arts  and  science  professors  to  the  stu- 
dents, that  is,  to  recruit  professors  on  the  education  faculty  who 
received  most  of  their  advanced  training  outside  of  education.  (On 
the  average,  about  19%  of  the  education  faculty  per  school  is  composed 
of  persons  who  received  most  of  their  training  for  their  highest 
degrees  outside  of  a school  or  department  of  education.)  Table  7.39, 
however,  reveals  that  productivity  of  research ers  is  not  related  to 
the  proportion  of  the  education  faculty  trained  outside  of  education. 
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TMUM  7*29 

Production  of  flesearchers  According  to  Proportion  of 
Education  faculty.  Trained  Mostly 

Outbid*  oiT  Education  . . 

Mean  % Doctoral  Recipients 

Interdisciplinary.  Facu ItV  Entering  Research 

(%  trained  outdid*  education) 


High  (31*0 

6.69 

(16) 

Had.  high  (11-30%) 

6.21 

(14) 

Ited.  low  (1-10%) 

7.00 

(13) 

LOW  (0%) 

3.90 

(33) 

But  If  we  examine  this  relationship  according  to  selectivity*  research 
quality*  and  emphasis  on  research  training*  it  becomes  clear  that 
output  of  researchers  is  associated  with  interdisciplinary  training 
among  the  better,  more  select,  more  research-oriented  schools. 

i 

Table  7*30  summarises  the  pertinent  findings*  Thus*  our  results  with 
respect  to  interdisciplinary  training  are  similar  to  our  observations 
concerning  apprenticeship  on  projects  Where  selectivity*  research 
Climate*  and  a training  program  Were  likewise  found  to  be  necessary 
conditions*  And  once  again*  it  is  the  existence  of  a training  program 
which  appears  to  be  most  important  in  determining  the  effect  of  an 
interdisciplinary  faculty* 

Since  an  interdisciplinary  faculty  and  research  apprenticeships 
are  related*  it  is  possible  that  our  findings  with  respect  to  each  of 
these  two  variables  are  not  independent  of  one  another*  The  small 
number  of  cases  that  results  from  more  detailed  analysis  makes  it 
almost  impossible  to  study  the  relationship  of  these  two  features  of 
a training  environment  to  production  Of  researchers  independently  of 
one  another*  while  also  controlling  for  selectivity  and  research 
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TABUS  7.90 


Production  of  Researcher*  and  Interdisciplinary  Faculty 


According  to  Selectivity.  Research  Quality. 

and  Emphasis  on 

Research  Training 

Interdisciplinary 

Faculty 

High 

Low 

Dlff. 

1.  Selectivity 

(11%*-) 

(0-10%) 

High 

13.17  (12) 

7.13  (15) 

+5.04 

Low 

3.00  (13) 

3.22  (9) 

-0.22 

B.  Research  Quality  Index 

Best 

14.43  (7) 

10.00  (3) 

+4.43 

Other 

4.23  (22) 

4.27  (22) 

-0.04 

3.  Emphasis  on  Research  Training 
a.  Preparation  emphasized 

Research 

7.82  (11) 

6.33  (6) 

+1.49 

Other 

5.40  (20) 

5.40  (20) 

0.00 

b.  Research  Training  Program 

Program  ( Special  Program 

10.20  (5) 

2,00  (2) 

+8.20 

exists  ( Doctoral  Program 

16.20  (5) 

5.36  (11) 

+10.84 

No  program 

3.00  (19) 

5.40  (10) 

-2.40 
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climate*  Hov»v«r,  «t  can  at  l«Mt  im  If  one  variable  is  bom  critical 
than  tha  othar  without  thaaa  control a. 


TABLE  7.31 


Production  of  Raaaarchara  According  to  Intardlaolpllnary 

Faculty  and  Apprenticeships 


Apprenticeships 
7%of  students  working  on 
faculty  projects  outalde  of 
bureaus) 


High  (3%f) 

Low  (0-2%) 
Diff  • 

(high  va  low) 


Intardlaolpllnary  Faculty  piff. 


High 

wmmmrnmmmm 

Low 

(11%*-) 

(0-10%) 

9*42  (12) 

4.57  (7) 

2*50  (14) 

6.76  (17) 

+6*92 

-1.19 

Table  7.31  ahowa  that  tha  two  variablaa  are  about  equally 


Important,  providing  each  occura  In  the  praaanca  of  the  other*  In  the 
absence  of  an  interdisciplinary  faculty,  apprantlcaahlpa  are  not 
positively  related  to  production  of  researchers,  and  vice  versa*  But 


we  need  to  go  further  in  our  examination  of  how  these  two  variables 


Interact,  for  Table  7,31  suggests  that  in  the  absence  of  apprenticeship, 
the  existence  of  an  interdisciplinary  faculty  is  negatively  related 
to  production  of  researchers,  since  this  result  might  wall  be  due  to 
uncontrolled  factors  associated  with  either  of  the  two  variables,  it 
is  fortunate  that  we  are  able  to  provide  an  independent  test  of  this 
finding*  If  we  substitute  for  the  proportion  of  education  faculty 
members  trained  in  other  fields  tha  requiremant  that  doctoral  candi- 
dates take  courses  outside  the  sjOhool^of^jBdiicftibiQn  (which  variables 
are  only  slightly  related  to  one  another),  we  find  almost  exaotly  the 
same  relationships*  Table  7*32  summarizes  these  results* 
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TABI2  7,32 


Production  of  Researcher*  According  to  Requirement  of 
Courage  Outside  Education  and  Apprenticeships 


Apprenticeships 

Courses  required  outside  education 

Diff. 

(%  of  students  working 
on  faculty  projects) 

Yes 

No 

High  (3%f) 

6.80  (15) 

2.40  (5) 

44.40 

Low  (0-2%) 

3.00  (20) 

6.17  (12) 

-3.17 

Diff. 

(high  vs  low) 

<4*3.18 

-3.67 

By  comparing  the  differences  between  the  productivity  means 
shown  in  Tables  7*31  and  7,32,  we  find  striking  similarities.  In  both 
tables,  exposure  to  an  interdisciplinary  faculty  is  negatively  related 
to  the  production  of  researchers  when  the  level  of  apprenticeship  is 
low.  (Identical  results  are  obtained  when  we  use  the  Index  of  Inter- 
disciplinary Relationships,  or  the  number  of  joint  arrangements 
between  education  and  other  departments,  as  a measure  of  interdis- 
ciplinary exposure.  But  since  this  index  is  not  independent  of  the 
requirement  of  courses  outside  education,  we  do  not  show  these  results 
here.) 

Perhaps  the  explanation  for  these  findings  resides  in  the  type 
of  non-eduoation  faculty  associated  with  schools  of  education  which  do 
not  stress  researoh.  Non-education  personnel  who  are  associated  with 
schools  which  do  not  emphasize  research  might  is  subject  matter 
specialists  who  emphasize  teacher  training. ^ Their  presence  in  non- 
research schools  may  simply  reflect  a level  of  concern  with  research 

16 

We  are  indebted  to  Julian  Stanley  for  suggesting  this 
explanation. 
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training  which  is  even  lower  than  usual ; hence,  the  negative  relation- 
ship between  interdisciplinary  exposure  and  production  of  researchers 
in  non-research  training  schools. 

The  Tact  that  opportunities  for  apprenticeship  are  related  to 
production  of  researchers  only  when  there  is  a high  level  of  inter- 
disciplinary exposure  suggests  that  apprenticeship  on  prod sets  conducted 
by  the  education- trained  faculty  is  not  as  rewarding  as  apprenticeship 
with  faculty  members  from  other  disciplines,  this  interpretation  is 
conjectural,  however,  since  we  did  not  gather  Information  about  the 
discipline  of  the  researcher  with  idiom  students  are  working.  At  any 
rate,  the  necessity  of  combining  the  best  elements  of  a research 

. *•  . it 

training  environment  in  order  to  maximize  the  production  of  researchers 
is  once  again  strongly  indicated.  No  single-factor  theory  of  insti- 
tutional inputs  is  adequate  to  account  for  the  production  of  researchers. 
So  far  we  have  confined  attention  to  training  provisions 
outside  of  bureaus.  In  the  following  section  we  shall  examine  the 
situation  which  prevails  inside  the  bureaus# 

P*  Research  Training  in  Bureaus 

1,  An  Overview 

The  great  majority  of  educational  research  units  (86%)  have 

r • 

graduate  students  working  on  projects  or  associated  with  them  in  some 
other  role,  Bit  systematic  urograms  for  research  training  are  found 
much  less  frequently.  Table  7*33  shows  the  proportion  of  bureaus  with 
three  kinds  of  arrangements.  Only  37%  of  the  bureaus  shift  students 
emong  projects  in  order  to  match  their  needs  and  abilities  with 
particular  research  opportunities.  About  the  same  proportion  only 
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hire  etudente  for  particular  job®  which,  when  completed,  leave  the 
student®  without  further  employment* * 


TABLE  7.33 

Proportion  of  Besearch  Bureaus  with 
Various  Training  Arrangements 

Which  of  the  following  statements 
is  most  applicable  to  your  unit? 

There  is  a training  program,  allowing  students 

to  be  moved  from  project  to  project  as  best 

suits  their  abilities  and  needs.  37% 

Although  there  is  no  training  program,  students 
manage  to  get  around  to  various  projects.  29 

Students  are  hired  to  do  specific  tasks  and 
tend  to  leave  the  unit  as  soon  as  their  job  is 
completed.  35 

101% 

Bureaus  with  students:  (53) 
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Seminars  and  courses  in  methods  of  research  are  more  common 
than  formal  apprenticeship  programs,  however,  for  almost  half  of  the 

7 |7 

bureaus  (47%)  seek  to  prepare  researchers  through  these  means.  Further, 
seminars  ard  much  more  common  than  courses  (42%  and  13%  of  the  bureaus, 
respectively).  The  topics  of  courses  and  seminars  seem  to  fall  into 
several  distinct  categories,  according  to  the  descriptions  which  we 
solicited  from  the  directors:  (1)  general  reviews  of  educational 

research  methods  and  results  in  several  fields;  (2)  specialized  tech- 
niques of  designing  studies  and  processing  data,  e.g.,  experimental 
methods  or  computer  technology;  (3)  research  related  tc  a special 
field;  and  (4)  the  on-going  research  of  the  unit. 

Although  in  most  cases  credit  towards  the  degree  is  given  for 
attendance  (62%  of  the  bureaus  with  courses  or  seminars  offer  credit), 

17~  "7  * 

. This  percentage  and  those  immediately  following  refer  only  to  the 
fifty-five  bureaus  with  students. 
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only  In  ft  minority  of  cams  (31%)  Art  iptoitl  fundi  provided  either 
for  courses  or  seminars  or  for  a training  program.  This  lattar  figure 
moana  that  only  la  por  cent  cdf  all  the  bureaus  in  our  atudy  hav  special 
ignittlng  funds.  Further,  tha  funds  which  ara  provided  are  nominal  in 
amount,  namely,  $26,000  on  tha  average.  Thue,  only  about  $200.000  ia 
j^rmarked  for  training  programs  in  all  buraaua  of  educational  research, 
a aum  which  ia  quite  low  when  one  conaidera  the  opportunitiea  exlating 
in  these  unite  for  preparing  educational  researchers.  Let  ua  now  aee 


what  opportunitiea  in  fact  exiat. 

On  the  average,  there  are  7.6  doctoral  students  per  bureau 
ffogfring  on  Projects,  or  a projected  total  of  429  doctoral  students  in 
-5  bureaus.  And  many  students  use  the  data  or  facilities  of  the 


bureaus  for  preparing  their  dissertations,  namely,  9 doctoral  candidates 

per  bureau.  Thus,  it  is  obvious  that  apprenticeship  on  projects  and 

dissertation  work  are  fairly  widespread.  Fifty-one  per  cent  of  all 

bureau  projects  have  doctoral  students  as  assistants.  (The  average 

number  of  students  per  project  is  1.9  in  the  fifty  bureaus  which 

replied  to  the  two  questions  necessary  for  computing  this  statistic). 

As  a matter  of  fact,  bureau  projects  are  more  likely  to 

provide  internship  experiences  for  students  than  projects  outside  of 

bureau?.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  51  per  cent  of  all  bureau 

projects  have  "doctoral  students"  working  with  them,  either  as 

assistants  or  using  materials  for  theses;  while  42  per  cent  of  all 

projects  outside  of  bureaus  in  the  same  schools  have  "students"  working 
18 

with  them.  If  we  compute  the  mean  proportion  of  projects  with 
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_ ^ inadvertently  asked  the  question  of  deans  or  coordinators 

and  of  unit  directors  in  two  different  wavs.  The  deans  or  coordinators 

(con*t.) 
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student a par  setting,  tha  difference  ia  avan  larger.  A wean  proportion 
ol  W par  cant  of  tha  project a par  bureau  have  doctoral  atudanta  word- 
ing with  than*  compared  with  a naan  proportion  of  37  par  cant  of  tha 
projecte  in  tha  eame  achoola  outaida  of  bureau a.  Tha  differential 
opportunity  for  intemahipa  inaide  and  outaida  of  bureaua  may  be  due 
to  tha  larger  magnitude  of  bureau  projecta  (referred  to  earlier) , and 

perhapa  alao  to  the  greater  viaibility  of  bureaus  as  research  environ- 
ments. 


It  should  be  recognized,  however,  that  students  associated 
with  research  units  enjoy  a somewhat  rare  opportunity,  for  on  the 
average  only  2,4  per  cent  of  all  doctoral  candidates  in  education  per 
school .with  a bureau  are  working  on  bureau  projects.  This  figure  means 
; that  research  units  affect  the  training  of  only  an  extremely  small 
proportion  of  students.  This  result  is  striking  evidence  of  the 
extent  of  the  under-utilization  of  bureaus  for  research  training.  When 
we  alao  consider  that  less  than  a third  of  all  the  bureaus  have 
''training  programs,"  and  that  fewer  than  half  of  these  bureaus  have 
any  funda  for  such  programs,  then  it  is  amply  clear  that  only  a tiny 
proportion  of  doctoral  candidates  are  exposed  to  systematic  efforts  on 
the  part  of  research  bureaus  to  prepare  them  for  independent  research. 


"1ST  (con  t.)  

were  asked  about  projecta  outside  of  bureaus  as  follows:  "How  many 

(team  and  individual)  projects  have  students  as  assistants,  working  on 
dissertations,  etc.?";  while  the  unit  directors  were  asked,  "How  many 
research  projects  associated  with  your  unit  have  doctoral  students  in 
education  as  assistants,  using  material  for  dissertations,  etc.?" 

Thus,  the  question  pertaining  to  bureau  projects  was  limited  to 
doctoral  students,  not  just  any  students.  This  means  that  the  per- 
centage difference  between  projects  with  students  inside  and  outside 
of  bureaus  is  larger  than  that  indicated  above,  since  the  question 
for  bureaus  was  more  restrictive. 
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Out  of  tho  Major  problems,  of  course,  la  laolc  of  fund*  for 

stipends,  whloh  will  probably  ba  romadled  in  largo  part  by  tho  now 

roaoarch  training  grants  of  tho  V.8.  Off loo  of  Education.  Tho  lack  of 

funds  may  account,  for  tho  directors9  complaints  about  tho  qualification 

of  students  who  are  available  for  research  asslstantshlps  — whloh 

brings  us  back  to  our  earlier  discussion  of  the  relatively  poor  quality 

of  academic  talent  entering  graduate  schools  of  education.  The  problem 

posed  by  the  ability  level  of  students  Is  demonstrated  by  the  directors 

response  to  the  following  question: 

Have  you  experienced  any  difficulty  In  getting  qualified 
students  to  work  on  projects  In  your  unit?  If  so,  would 
you  briefly  describe  the  problem. 

Moat  of  the  directors  with  students  in  their  bureaus  claimed  that  such 
a problem  existed  (55%).  And  It  Is  highly  interesting  that  this  com- 
plaint  was  more  likely  to  be  voiced  by  directors  In  the  more  highly 
selective  schools.  In  these  schools,  64  per  cent  of  the  directors 
averred  that  it  was  difficult  to  recruit  qualified  students  to  work  on 
projects,  tfiile  In  the  less  selective  schools  only  25  per  cent 
expressed  this  complaint.  There  are  three  possible  explanations  for 
this  finding:  (1)  there  Is  more  competition  for  the  abler  students  In 

better  schools;  (2)  the  better  students  In  the  better  schools  receive 
fellowships,  and  therefore  do  not  make  themselves  available  for 
research  asslstantshlps;  (3)  the  directors  In  better  schools  have 
higher  standards  for  Judging  student  qualifications,  while  those  In  the 
poorer  schools  are  satisfied  with  what  they  can  get. 

The  problem  of  competition  among  different  departments  was 
mentioned  by  several  respondents  when  asked  why  thdy  had  difficulty  In 
recruiting  qualified  students: 
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W*  have  had  some  difficulty  In  attracting  NDEA  follow*  In  that 
other  progrsm*  want  the  aamo  atudent  that  we  do.  Thus,  we 
will  find  some  graduate*  having  received  two  or  three  fellow- 
ship offer*  from  program*  like  our  own  • • • 

• • • relatively  few  are  available  in  education  — are  in  other 
field*  too  often. 

Education,  until  the  laat  two  year*,  just  hasn’t  been  able  to 
attract  and  hold  them.  The  amount  of  research  we  could  attempt 
was  very  definitely  limited  by  thle  difficulty. 

A related  reason  for  the  difficulty  of  attracting  the  best  student*  to 

research  units  is  the  availability  of  fellowships  which  do  not  entail 

internship  on  projects.  As  one  respondent  explained: 

Many  doctoral  students  are  now  on  fellowships  instead  of 
assistantships • 

Others  whom  we  interviewed  also  referred  to  the  competition  between 
fellowships  and  research  assistantships,  and  noted  that  the  better 
student*  receive  the  fellowships.  One  of  the  national  leaders  of 
research  training  in  education  ranked  fellows,  research  assistants, 
and  teaching  assistants  in  order  of  descending  quality.  The  Implication 
of  this  state  of  affairs  for  student  training  is  that  the  better  stu- 
dent* are  kept  out  of  research  units  which,  in  many  schools,  are  the 
only  place*  where  they  can  acquire  meaningful  internship  experience, 

A*  pressures  Increase  for  reducing  the  time  that  it  takes  to  obtain 
the  doctorate,  the  better  students  might  be  even  m<>re  inclined  in  the 
future  to  accept  fellowships  which  do  not  entail  research  experience 
apart  from  the  thesis. 

Directors  in  better  schools  probably  also  have  higher  standards 

for  judging  student  qualifications.  For  example: 

We  do  not  employ  students  as  research  workers  who  do  not  meet 
the  criteria  for  fh.D.  candidacy  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments. Sven  so,  we  have  about  15  per  cent  of  our  students 
who  are  not  particularly  good. 

Always  shortage  of  top  grade. 
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A few  director*  replied  in  term  of  the  student**  lech  of  sufficient 
preparation  for  conducting  research  rather  than  in  terns  of  basic 
abilities.  These  responses  imply  that  directors  are  sometimes  more 
Interested  in  recruiting  students  who  are  already  proficient  in  carry- 
ing out  research  assignments,  rather  than  in  providing  students  with 
opportunities  to  develop  such  skills. 

The  lack  of  appropriate  training  provisions  and  the  deficiency 
of  able  students  are  reflected  in  the  relatively  small  proportion  of 
doctoral  recipients  having  worked  in  bureaus  in  the  past  3 years  who 
entered  positions  where  research  was  a primary  responsibility  immedi- 
ately after  receiving  the  degree.  In  the  49  bureaus  where  the 
directors  supplied  this  information,  only  2.3  doctoral  recipients  per 
bureau  immediately  became  Mprimary"  researchers.  Since  there  was  a 
total  of  442  doctoral  recipients  in  the  preceding  three-year  period 
and  113  who  entered  research,  this  means  that  only  26%  of  the  doctoral 
recipients  who  had  worked  in  bureaus  in  the  preceding  three  years 
entered  positions  where  research  was  a primary  responsibility.  While 
the  percentage  is  considerably  larger  than  the  proportion  of  all 
doctoral  recipients  from  schools  of  education  entering  "primary" 
research  positions  (6.3  per  cent  per  school),  when  we  remember  that 
all  of  the  bureaus  are  conducting  research  on  education,  this  rate  of 
productivity  seems  surprisingly  low.  In  41*  of  the  bureaus  which 
responded,  none  of  the  doctoral  recipients  became  “primary*1  researchers 
An  even  more  puzzling  statistic  is  the  extremely  small  number 
of  doctoral  recipients  who  remained  in  the  unit  after  graduation.  A 
total  of  31  students  in  42  bureaus  of  educational  research  where  the 
directors  replied  to  this  question  stayed  on  to  do  research  there,  or 
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only  6 74  atudtati  per  bureau.  In  the  absence  of  any  in-brooding  what- 

J 

soever,  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  bureaus  are  able  to  develop  an 
intellectual  tradition  over  several  student  generations.  This  low 

i * * 

retention  rate  may  go  far  in  explaining  why  the  programs  of  educational 
research  units  have  been  closely  linked  to  the  tenure  of  particular 
directors. 

Perhaps  even  more  significant  for  the  development  of  research 
in  schools  of  education  as  a whole  is  the  fact  that  doctoral  recipients 
from  bureaus  who  enter  positions  where  research  is  a primary  task  do 
not  even  remain  in  the  universities.  While  13  per  cent  of  the  doctoral 
recipients  who  worked  in  bureaus  undertook  research  within  universities 
as  a primary  responsibility,  a total  of  12  per  cent  entered  school 
systems  (2%),  State  departments  (5%),  and  Independent  research  agencies 
(5%).  Thus,  even  those  researchers  who  have  enjoyed  the  rare  opportunity 
of  working  in  a research  environment  do  not  contribute  to  the  preparation 

of  a new  generation  of  researchers.  They  do  not  teach  courses,  supervise 

% 

dissertations,  or  train  apprentices  in  the  universities.  Admittedly,  we 
have  confined  attention  to  doctoral  recipients  who  became  "primary" 
researchers,  and  it  is  true  that  33  per  cent  of  the  bureau  doctoral 
recipients  became  professors  in  the  universities.  Still,  the  low  rate 
of  retention  of  persons  highly  committed  to  a research  career  reflects 
very  unfavorably  on  the  climate  for  research  in  schools  of  education. 

In  short,  it  seanM  to  us  that  the  preparation  of  educational  researchers 
is  "short  circuited"  by  outside  agencies  which  apparently  offer  com- 
petitive opportunities  for  research. 

The  weight  of  the  evidence  thus  far  shows  that  educational 
research  units  possess  opportunities  for  research  training  which  are 
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only  ytrrtjr  cxgloittd,  Whether  we  consider  the  winy  student*  who  ere 
already  aaaoolated  with  these  bureaus,  but  who  are  not  exposed  to 
formal  programs,  or  consider  the  Much  larger  nunber  of  doctoral  candi- 
dates who  are  not  even  associated  with  bureaus,  it  is  clear  that 
research  units  in  education  are  not  fulfilling  one  of  their  aost  vital 
functions.  The  damage  may  not  only  be  felt  by  individual  doctoral 
recipients  in  education,  but  by  research  units  and  schools  of  education 
as  a whole,  since  many  of  these  students  do  not  remain  In  the  universi- 
ties and  very  few  remain  in  the  bureaus. 

2.  Production  of  Researchers  by  Research  units 

According  to  Selected  Organisational  Features 

a.  Training  Provisions 

We  have  already  seen  that  almost  four  out  of  ten  bureaus 
have  formal  apprenticeship  programs,  that  most  offer  courses  or  seminars 
for  which  credit  toward  the  degree  is  usually  given,  but  that  very  few 
have  funds  for  a training  program.  The  importance  of  these  provisions 
for  the  production  of  "primary"  researchers  may  be  gleaned  by  examining 
the  mean  proportion  of  doctoral  recipients  having  worked  at  bureaus  in 
the  past  three  years  who  entered  research  positions  immediately  after 
graduation. 

Table  7,34  reveals  that  production  of  researchers  bv  bureaus 
is  associated  with  having  a training  program  (1)  and  f2) . with  the 
existence  of  seminars  (3).  and  with  the  existence  of  funds  earmarked 
for  a training  program  (4) ; but  not  with  opportunities  for  apprenticeship 
on  projects  (5) . 
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TABLE  7.34 

Production  of  Researchers  by  Bureaus  According  to 
Several  Training  Provisions 
(in  bureaue  with  students) 

Mean  % doctoral  recipients 
entering  research  positions 

1 • Responsibility  of  director  to 

provide  opportunities  for  research 


training 

Yes 

21.49 

(45) 

No 

16.13 

(8) 

2*  Type  of  apprenticeship  program 

Students  are  moved  . among  projects 
according  to  their  needs  and 
abilities 

Students  are  hired  for  specific 
tasks  then  tend  to  leave  the 
bureau 

8tudents  are  not  assigned  but 
manage  to  get  around  to  projects 

3*  Seminars  or  courses  for  research 
training 

Seminars 

Courses 

Neither 

4,  Funds  for  training  program 
Yes 
No 

5„  Opportunities  for  apprenticeship 
(%  projects  with  education  students) 

High  (100%) 

Medium  (80-9990 
Low  (0-49%) 


Py 


39.06  (16) 

20.08  (13) 

11.69  (13) 

30.25  (20) 

20.71  (7) 

18.43  (21) 

40.67  (6) 

23.27  (30) 


L 


30.12 

14.88 

26.73 
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flie  fsct  that  bureau*  trad  to  produce  a larger  proportion  of 
researcher,  when  director,  have  .one  reaponeibillty  lor  providing 
opportunities  lor  student*  to  participate  in  research  underscores  the 
Importance  ol  monitoring  the  apprenticeship  program.  (Almost  all  ol 
the  directors  claimed  that  they  had  this  responsibility,  however.) 

And  since  units  which  assign  students  to  projects  according  to  their 
needs  and  abilities  are  much  more  likely  to  produce  researchers  than 
other  units,  it  seems  obvious  that  systematic  handling  of  students  Is 
on  important  condition  for  the  production  of  researchers. 

The  association  between  productivity  and  seminars  suggests 
that  olassroom  work  within  units  promotes  research  careers)  although 
earlier  we  saw  that  the  availability  of  research  courses  throughout 
the  school  of  education  is  not  related  to  production  or  researchers. 
Incidentally,  the  existence  of  a bureau  seminar  for  research  tmlnlng 
is  related  to  the  production  of  researchers  regardless  of  whether  the 
bureau  has  a training  program  for  moving  students  among  projects. 

However,  systematic  handling  of  apprentices  is  much  more  important,  as 
can  be  seen  in  Table  7.JI5. 

This  result  concerning  the  relative  value  of  apprenticeships  and 
course  work  reminds  us  of  our  earlier  findings  with  respect  to  the 
school  of  education  as  a whole.  There  we  also  found  that  classroom 
opportunities  were  less  important  than  apprenticeships  in  predicting 
the  production  of  researchers.  In  the  case  of  bureaus,  however,  it 
appears  that  seminars  do  have  some  value.  The  difference  between 
course  work  in  the  bureau  and  non-bureau  setting  may  flow  from  the 
availability  of  project  directors  within  the  research  unit  to  conduct 
seminars,  and  also  from  the  ready  access  to  projects  for  case  studies 
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of  on-going  research  am!  for  data,  in  short,  the  intellectual  climate 
in  units  is  one  which  stresses  research. 

TABUS  7.35 

Production  of  Researchers  by  Bureaus  According 


Diff. 

+18.51 
+22.95 

+20.73 
+6.40 

^Bureaus  which  shift  students  among  projects  according  to 
their  needs  and  abilities  were  classified  as  having  this 
program,  i.e.,  "Yes." 

The  relationship  between  production  of  researchers  and  the 
existence  of  training  funds,  also  noted  in  Table  7.34,  indicates  that 
even  nominal  funds  for  support  of  a training  program  may  Increase  the 
production  of  researchers;  however,  more  detailed  analysis  is  needed 
to  isolate  the  possible  effect  of  funds  from  other  features  of  the 
program. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  why  opportunities  for  apprenticeship 
on  projects  is  unrelated  to  the  production  of  researchers.  (When  we 
looked  only  at  research-oriented  units,  we  still  did  not  find  a 
relationship.)  One  possible  explanation  is  that  in  order  for  apprentice 
ships  to  eventuate  in  research  careers,  some  form  of  Monitoring  is 

•*  • .7 

necessary;  but  the  possible  benefits  of  such  a program  may  be  dissipated 


xo  tne  existence  ox  a Seminar  and 
Systematic  Apprenticeship 


Seminar 


Yes 

NO 

Yes 

40.89  (9) 

22.38  (8) 

No 

(MM 

36.71  (7) 

13.76  (17) 

D iff. 

+4.18 

+8.62 

Mean  difference  according  to  apprentice  program: 
Mean  difference  according  to  seminar: 


o 


if  the  number  of  students  Involved  exceeds  a certain  point.  Thus,  the 
greatest  productivity  may  issue  from  programs  having  a manageable 
number  of  students  to  cope  with,  while  programs  with  more  students  may 
tend  to  spread  their  efforts  too  thinly.  In  other  words,  there  may  be 
a point  of  diminishing  returns  as  any  single  program  grows  In  sine. 
Table  7,36  lends  support  to  this  supposition, 

TABLE  7,30 


Production  of  Researchers  by  Bureaus  According  to  Proportion 
of  Projects  with  Students  and  the  Existence  of  a 
Program  for  Systematic  Apprenticeship 


Systematic  Apprenticeship  Program* 

Yes 

NO 

Proportion  of 
Projects  with 

High 

mmmmJrnmm 

(67%*) 

37.33  (9) 

21,82  (11) 

Students 

Low 

(0-66%} 

60,00  (4) 

8.67  (9) 

^Bureaus  which  shift  students  among  projects  according  to  their 
needs  and  abilities  were  classified  as  having  this  program. 


In  the  first  place,  we  see  that  apprentice  programs  are  more  productive 
of  researchers  regardless  of  the  volume  of  apprentices.  However, 
programs  with  a low  volume  of  apprentices  to  handle  are  considerably 
more  productive  than  programs  with  a high  volume  of  apprentices.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  no  program  exists,  the  greater  the  opportunities 
for  apprenticeship,  the  greater  the  production  of  researchers. 

In  sum,  it  would  appear  that  the  type  of  programs  which  have 
existed  In  the  past  are  most  suitable  for  handling  small  numbers  of 
students,  that  is,  if  we  can  regard  the  output  of  "primary"  researchers 
as  a criterion  of  the  effectiveness  of  these  programs,  This  considera- 
tion may  account  for  the  absence  of  a relationship  between  volume  of 
apprenticeships  and  production  of  researchers  overall. 
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b.  Integration  with  teaching  departments  in  education 
Research  organizations  located  in  the  universities  are 
faced  with  a basic  dilemma  with  regard  to  training.  On  the  one  hand, 
they  must  produce  significant  work  by  maintaining  a high  level  of 
professional  competence.  The  most  obvious  way  to  attain  this  goal  is 
to  engage  a staff  of  professional  researchers  and  set  them  to  work  in 

an  environment  where  they  may  be  insulated  from  the  duties  and  pres- 

<* 

* 

sures  associated  with  the  teaching  departments,  and  where  they  can  be 
assured  of  a steady  supply  of  research  technicians  working  on  fixed 

Jkm  1 

time  schedules.  This  arrangement  characterizes  a model  of  radical 
autonomy  from  the  teaching  departments.  On  the  other  hand,  research 
units  afford  unique  opportunities  for  training  a new  generation  of 
empirically  oriented  scholars;  and  by  virtue  of  their  location  in  the 
university,  they  have  an  obligation  to  help  prepare  researchers.  One 
way  of  serving  this  goal  is  to  make  the  bureau  a research  training  arm 
of  a teaching  department.  An  arrangement  of  this  nature,  which  would 
only  secondarily  be  devoted  to  research  on  the  frontiers  of  a discipline, 
characterizes  the  model  of  radical  integration  with  the  teaching 
departments. 


It  is  by  no  means  obvious  which  of  these  models  is  more  success- 
ful in  encouraging  and  training  students  for  research  careers,  and  the 
answer  may  depend  to  a large  degree  on  the  level  of  scholarly  commitment 
which  typifies  the  discipline.  The  autonomous,  high-level  staff 
organization  is  more  likely  to  provide  employment  on  major  projects 
under  the  supervision  of  outstanding  researchers,  even  though  the  needs 
of  students  may  not  specifically  receive  attention.  The  integrated  type 
of  arrangement,  also  runs  the  risk  of  making  research  appear  as  a 
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remote  activity  "to  students.  Even  when  they  work  on  faculty  projects, 
their  supervisors  might  b©  only  marginally  committed  if  they  are  heavily 
involved  in  classroom  and  administrative  assignments  in  the  teaching 
departments.  Yet  this  latter  arrangement  is  less  likely  to  exploit 
students  as  hourly  laborers,  and  more  likely  to  give  them  opportunities 
for  advice,  encouragement,  and  assignments  at  higher  levels,  such  as 
writing  up  the  results  of  their  own  analysis.  In  short,  something  can 
be  said  for  and  against  each  model. 

Before  exploring  the  production  of  researchers  by  bureaus  with 
varying  degrees  of  integration  into  the  teaching  departments,  let  us 
consider  two  examples  of  the  models  we  have  mentioned.  Both  of  these 
training  models  have  students  working  on  the  projects  of  senior  staff 
or  faculty  members.  Representing  the  arrangement  of  staff  researchers 
which  is  Independent  off  any  particular  department  and  which  lacks  a 
training  program,  we  have  selected  one  of  the  Research  and  Development 
Centers  as  it  operated  two  years  ago..  For  the  model  which  is  closely 
allied  with  a department  and  which  is  almost  wholly  devoted  to  research 
training,  we  have  chosen  the  Laboratory  of  Experimental  Design.  Uhi- 
verslty  of  Wisconsin. 

The  current  goal  of  the  Laboratory  of  Experimental  Design  is 
to  produce  three  to  five  doctoral  recipients  a year  who  are 
"young,  able,  well-prepared,  research-oriented  persons"  in 
educational  psychology.  As  described  in  a recent  report  by 
the  Director,  the  Laboratory  is: 

"a  faculty  for  assisting  graduate  students  with  strong 
quantitative  Interests  and  ability  to  obtain  Vh.D. 
degrees  in  educational  psychology  quickly  while  learning 
how  to  consult  with  educational  researchers  about  their 
experimentation  and  to  collaborate  actively  with  them. 

It  is  a laboratory  within  the  Department  of  Educational 
Psychology,  drawing  on  the  resources  of  that  department 
and  of  other  departments  within  the  University,  especially 
Statistics,  Mathematics,  and  Psychology.  Each  LSDer  is 
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urged,  but  not  required,  to  take  at  least  two  semesters 
of  calculus-prerequisite  mathematical  statistics  at  the 
Blood-Grayblll  level,  one  eamester  of  probability  theory, 
and  one  semester  of  matrix  theory,  besides  an  array  of 
courses  or  the  equivalents  thereof  in  measurement  and 
applied  statistics,**17 

The  Laboratory  began  operations  in  1931  with  four  three-year 
NDEA  Title  XV  Fellows,  four  research  assistants, ' and  two 
professors.  And  it  is  pertinent  to  the  issue  of  developing 
commitment  through  experiences  on  projects  that  only  one  of 
the  NDEA  first  four  fellows  continued  on  to  receive  the  Ph,D, , 
while  two  of  the  research  assistants  achieved  this  goal  and 
a third  assistant  attained  the  M,S»  degree.  As  the  director 
puts  it,  the  first  research  assistants  were  **more  durable" 
than  the  first  fellows.  According  to  the  director's  appraisal, 
commitment  was  an  important  factor  in  the  loss  of  the  NDEA 
fellows: 

i 

"Three  of  the  first  four  NDEA  fellows  proved  to  have  little 
motivation  to  work  for  a Ph,D,  degree  with  heavy  emphasis 
on  mathematical  statistics,  mathematics,  and  helping  others 
to  perform  educational  experiments,"^ 

The  remedy  which  was  adopted  was  more  careful  screening  of 
subsequent  NDEA  fellows,  although  other  changes  in  the  Labora- 
tory probably  also  contributed  to  greater  effectiveness  of  the 
program  in  the  ensuing  years. 

The  Laboratory  now  affords  a training  program  which  allows 
students  to  be  moved  among  projects  as  best  suits  their 
abilities  and  needs , a weekly  seminar  for  students,  staff, 
and  non-staff  faculty  members,  and  training  funds  amounting 
to  $14,000  during  the  year  of  our  survey,  Xn  the  future  the 
director  would  like  to  de-emphaslze  coursework  and  promote 
more  independent  work  on  the  part  of  students,  suggesting 
that  the  Laboratory  recognizes  a need  to  move  further  towards 
research  experience  as  a means  of  training  (from  the  question- 
naire) , 

Finally,  the  Laboratory  is  not  only  a program  within  the 
Department  of  Educational  Psychology,  but  most  of  the  senior 
researchers  associated  with,  the  unit  are  faculty  rather  than 
staff  members.  Thus,  it  is  a facilitating  agency  rather  than 
a programmatic  one. 


17 

Julian  Stanley,  op,  cit, 

18 

°Ibid* 


The  research  and  development  centers  recently  funded  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  afford  examples  of  the  training  model  which 
provides  research  experience  on  staff  projects  within  units  which  are 
formally  independent  of  teaching  departments  ( information  refers  to 
1964) : 


Hie  learning  Research  and  Development  Center,  University  of 
Pittsburgh a has  graduate  students  working  with  an  its  pro- 
Jectg  conducted  by  staff  members,  representing  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  doctoral  students  in  the  school  of  education. 

In  addition,  there  are  six  students  from  other  departments 
in  the  university.  Unlike  the  laboratory  at  Wisconsin,  how- 
ever, students  are  hired  to  do  specific  tasks  and  tend  to 
leave  the  unit  when  their  Jobs  are  completed,  gome  of  the 
students  see  their  work  at  the  Center  as  an  essential  con- 
tribution to  their  graduate  training;  others  are  working 
primarily  for  the  money  they  can  earn.  Although  seminars 
are  conducted,  no  funds  are  earmarked  for  a training  program. 

Despite  the  absence  of  a formal  training  program,  two  of  the 
four  doctoral  recipients  who  had  worked  at  the  Center  during 
the  two  years  of  its  existence  entered  positions  whore 
research  was  a primary  responsibility  after  receiving  the 
degree.  It  was  the  director4*  hope  that  a formal  training 
program  could  be  inaugurated  in  the  future. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  the  situation  described  above 

characterized  the  other  research  and  development  centers  which  wore 

founded  earliest.  A possible  exception  is  the  Research  and  Development 

Center  for  Learning  and  Re-education.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

It  is  clear  from  the  proposal  for  the  Wisconsin  R ft  D Center 
that  training  of  researchers  was  considered  as  an  important 
by-product  of  apprenticeship  on  projects:  "Post-doctoral 

associates  and  pre-doctoral  students  will  receive  excellent 
experience  and  education  at  the  Center.  This  will  increase 
the  supply  of  high-quality  research  workers  substantially  . 

At  the  time  of  our  survey,  16  doctoral  students  in 
education  were  working  with  projects  of  the  staff.  About 
half  of  these  students  were  preparing  dissertations  on  the 
basis  of  the  Contexts  work.  In  addition,  there  were  nine 
doctoral  students  from  outside  education  representing  poli- 
tical science,  physical  and  biological  sciences,  psychology, 
mathematics,  speech,  and  Journalism.  The  Center  provides 
stipends  of  $2250  for  half-time  project  and  research  assist- 
ants with  a remission  of  $700  for  tuition.  Furthermore, 
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staff  members  of  the  unit  conduct  weekly  seminars  on  research 
techniques  and  results  in  concept  learning,  problem  solving, 
and  curriculum  development  in  mathematics,  science  and  English, 
Credit  towards  a degree  is  given  for  participation  in  these 
seminars*  (The  Center  is  too  young  to  determine  the  production 
of  "primary"  researchers  among  doctoral  recipients.) 

The  problems  that  are  created  for  graduate  students  working  at 

\ . 

autonomous,  project-oriented  research  units  which  lack  a training  pro- 
gram are  exemplified  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  units  covered  in  our 
study.  According  to  a field  study  of  the  unit  conducted  several  years 

ago,  the  twelve  research  assistants  who  were  interviewed  tended  to 

► ’» 

feel  that  their  work  at  the  unit  had  been  unrewarding.  As  the  field 
report  commented,  "There  is  an  Inverse  relationship  between  length  of 
service  and  positive  feelings  towards  the  bureau."  While  the  assistants 
were  primarily  engaged  for  research  tasks  of  a clerical  nature,  the 
frequent  absence  of  project  directors  from  the  unit  forced  them  to 
assume  responsibilities  for  which  they  were  poorly  prepared.  Further, 
when  the  assistants  demonstrated  their  grasp  of  routine  research  pro- 
cedures, there  was  little  opportunity  for  advancement  to  more  complex 
tasks.  As  the  field  report  pointed  outs 

Many  assistants  who  have  had  experience  with  the  bureau  felt 
that  this  additional  experience,  as  well  as  additional 
graduate  training,  ought  to  be  recognised  not  so  much  in  terms 
of  money  but  rather  in  texms  of  status  or  promotion  to  a level 
above  that  of  a research  assistant.  It  was  the  further  feel- 
ing of  this  group  that  as  the  research  assignment  became  more 
complex  and  carried  greater  responsibility  the  assistant 
should  be  compensated  by  a staff  position  equivalent  to  it. 

At  the  other  extreme  of  this  concept  many  assistants  were 
somewhat  disgruntled  that  they  were  overburdened  with  routine 
clerical  duties.  (Some  comments  of  the  assistants  were) 

"bureau  staff  expected  me  to  do  too  much  repetitive  clerical 
work,"  "job  in  dull  routine  ...  not  research";  "at  times 
work  becomes  dull  and  unrewarding." 

The  high  degree  of  concentration  on  isolated  staff  projects,  together 

with  the  extreme  autonomy  which  characterized  this  bureau,  seems  to 
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have  promoted  a single-minded  preoccupation  with  producing  professional 
reports  on  schedule. 

Orienting  students  to  the  project  and  teaching  them  to  perform 
the  more  advanced  functions  of  research  Is  definitely  time— consuming , 
since  their  work  must  be  carefully  reviewed,  corrected,  and  explained. 
Within  the  contest  of  the  autonomous  type  of  bureau,  systematic  train- 
ing of  students  may  be  viewed  as  impeding  the  attainment  of  organiza- 
tional. goals.  We  shall  now  turn  to  our  survey  data  to  see  if  we  can 
determine  the  relationship  between  integration  of  the  unit  with  the 

teaching  department,  on  the  one  hand,  and  (a)  opportunities  for  train- 

\ 

ing  and  (b)  production  of  researchers,  on  the  other. 

Thus  far  our  scale  of  "integration"  with  the  teaching  depart- 
ments has  been  rather  uncomplicated.  Now  we  shall  have  to  complicate 
matters  by  noting  that  there  are  two  distinct  ways  in  which  bureaus 
«ay  be  "integrated"  into  the  larger  institutional  structure: 

(1)  through  affiliation  with  a particular  department,  program,  or 
division  within  the  school  of  education,  and  (2)  through  the  facilita- 
tion of  the  research  of  non-staff  faculty.  (These  dimensions  were 
discussed  in  Chapter  IV.)  One  reason  for  emphasising  this  distinction 
is  because  these  two  types  of  integration  tend  to  be  mutuslly  exclusive. 
Table  V * 37  shows  that  bureaus  which  facilitate  faculty  members  in  their 
research  endeavors  are  less  likely  to  be  affiliated  with  a particular 
department  in  the  school  of  education. 


TABLE  7.37 


Facilitation  of  Faculty  Research  and 
Departmental  Affiliation 


Facilitating 

Yes 

No 

Affiliated  with  a particular 
department,  division,  etc* 

28% 

61% 

Number  of  bureaus: 

(32) 

(23) 

A more  Important  reason  for  distinguishing  these  two  dimensions 
of  integration  into  the  school  is  that  the  kind  of  student  and  the 
training  which  is  afforded  by  each  type  of  integration  differs . First, 
let  ua  look  at  the  training  experiences  provided  by  the  departmental 
bureaus* 

Table  7*38  indicates  that  units  which  are  affiliated  with 
certain  departments  in  the  school  of  education  are  much  more  likely  to 
provide  opportunities  for  working  on  projects*  and  indeed  tend  to  favor 
assistantahips  over  dissertation  work;  and  are  much  less  likely  to  have 
students  from  outside  the  school  of  education  working  In  the  unit* 

Thus,  there  are  two  major  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  Table  7.38: 
integration  into  the  school  of  education  through  a single  department 
hampers  the  extension  of  research  ex  orience  to  non<~education  students; 
and  project  assistance  rather  than  Independent  research  is  more  likely 
to  ooeur  in  departmental  bureaus. 

When  w@  shift  attention  to  whether  the  bureau  facilitates 
the  research  of  faculty  members  outside  the  bureau  as  an  alternative 
measure  of  integration  with  the  teaching  departments,  the  picture 
changes  radically*  As  shown  in  Table  7.39,  facilitating  units  are 
less  likely  to  provide  opportunities  for  working  with  projects  and 
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TABLE  7,38 

Training  Opportunities  for  Education  and  Non-Education 
Students  in  Bureaus,  According  to 
Departmental  Affiliation 

Affiliated  with  a dept, 
in  school  of  education* 


Yes 

NO 

Proportion  of  bureaus  where 

all  projects  have  students 

working  with  them: 

67% 

30% 

Number  of  units: 

(18) 

(27) 

Proportion  of  bureaus  empha- 
sizing each  type  of  training;** 

Project  assistance 

73% 

82% 

Dissertation  work 

27 

48 

Number  of  units: 

(18) 

(28) 

Mean  proportion  of  students 
in  unit  from  outside  the 

school  of  education: 

10.33% 

23.11% 

Number  of  units: 

(21) 

(28) 

♦Base  numbers  of  bureaus  vary  beoause  units  which  did  not 
provide  information  are  excluded  on  each  question. 

coif  the  number  of  students  working  on  dissertations  exceeded 
the  number  working  with  projects,  the  unit  was  classified 
as  emphasising  "dissertation  work." 
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tend  to  favor  dissertation  work  over  assistantahipa  5 and  are  much  more 
likely  to  have  students  from  outside  the  school  of  education  Working 
In  the  unit.  In  short,  using  faculty-facilitation  as  a measure  of 
integration  yields  results  which  are  the  reverse  of  those  yielded  by 
the  measure  of  departmental  affiliation, 

TABLE  7*39 

Training  Opportunities  for  Education  and  Won-Education 
Students  in  Bureaus,  According  to  Facilitation 
of  Faculty  Researchers 

Facilitates  faculty* 


Yes 

Nb 

Proportion  of  bureaus  where  all 

projects  have  students  working 

with  them: 

36% 

59% 

Number  of  units: 

(25) 

(17) 

Proportion  of  bureaus  emphasiz- 
ing each  type  of  training :♦♦ 

Project  assistance 

\ 

52% 

72% 

Dissertation  work 

48 

28 

Number  of  units: 

(23) 

(14) 

Mean  proportion  of  students  in 

unit  from  outside  the  school  of 
education: 

22% 

13% 

Number  of  units: 

(25) 

(21) 

♦Base  numbers  of  bureaus  vary  because  units  which  did  not 
provide  information  are  excluded  on  each  question. 

♦♦See  footnote  on  Table  7.38  for  method  of  classifying  units. 

Since  we  have  already  shown  that  facilitation  and  departmental 
affiliation  are  negatively  related,  the  question  arises  whether  this 
reversal  of  results  is  due  to  the  interaction  of  these  two  dimensions. 
In  other  words,  we  need  to  determine  if  each  dimension  of  integration 
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produces  the  results  In  Tables  7*3?  and  7,38  independently  of  one 
another  before  drawing  conclusions  about  the  distinctive  type  of  train- 
ing associated  with  each  type*  Table  7,40  permits  us  to  examine  the 
training  afforded  according  to  both  facilitation  and  departmental 
affiliation*  And  without  exception,  the  type  of  training  originally 

* . ,.i 

associated  with  each  dimension  of  integration  remains,  regardless  of 
the  other  dimension*  Zt  should  be  noted,  however,  that  previous 
relationships  between  facilitation  and  training  opportunities  are  some- 
what reduced  when  we  control  for  departmental  affiliation*  in  general, 

departmental  affiliation  seems  to  be  a more  influential  dimension  than 
facilitation. 

Affiliation  with  a department  probably  insures  a steady  flow 
of  research  assistants  from  the  department*  Frojeets  offer  part-time 
jobs  on  which  students  can  make  extra  money,  and,  since  the  bureau  is 
highly  visible  to  students  In  the  particular  department,  no  special 
interest  in  research  is  required  for  a student  to  consider  working  in 
the  unit*  And  because  it  appears  to  be  a natural  place  to  seek  employ*" 
ment,  students  need  not  be  lured  to  the  bureau  by  the  opportunity  to 
work  on  theses* 

Active  involvement  of  the  teaohlng  faculty  in  the  work  of  the 
bureau  (in  f acil i tat ing  units)  may  mean  that  students  are  prompted  to 
join  the  bureau  by  their  relationships  with  individual  professors  who 
ore  primarily  concerned  with  helping  students  meet  graduate  requirements 
for  the  degree*  Thus,  we  find  that  the  amount  of  dissertation  work 
exceeds  the  amount  of  aselstantship  on  projects  in  facilitating  bureaus, 
regardless  of  departmental  affiliation* 
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TABLE  7,40 


Training  Opportunities  for  Education  and  Non-Education 
gtudenta  in  Bureaus . According  to  Facilitation 
and  Departmental  Affiliation 


Affiliated  with  a dept, 
in  school  of  education 


1.  Proportion  of  bureaus  where  all 
projects  have  students  working 
with  them: 


Yes 


No 


Yes 

58% 

(7) 

28%  (18)  a 

Facilitates 

No 

CO 

a* 

(11) 

33%  (6) 

2*  Proportion  of  bureaus  emphasizing 
dissertation  work  rather  than 
project  assistance: 

Yes 

33% 

(6) 

53%  (17) 

Facilitates 

No 

25% 

(8) 

33%  (6) 

3*  Mean  proportion  of  students  in 
the  unit  from  outside  the  school 
of  education: 

Yes 

14% 

(8) 

24%  (17) 

Facilitates 

No 

9%  (12) 

19%  (9) 

*MUmbers  in  parentheses  are  the  numbers  of  units  on  which  the 
percentages  are  based*  These  numbers  vary  because  NA's  on 
particular  items  are  excluded* 


The  larger  proportion  of  non-education  students  found  in  faclli* 
tatlng  units  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  these  units  are  less  often 
connected  with  a particular  department  in  the  school  of  education* 

Thin  conclusion  is  based  on  the  reduced  relationship  between  the 
presence  of  non-education  students  and  facilitation  of  faculty  research 
when  we  control  for  departmental  af f il iat ion  * which  can  be  seen  by 
comparing  Table  7*30  (facilitating  versus  non-facilitating  units)  with 
table  7.40  (controlled  by  departmental  affiliation)  The  relationship 
which  remains  when  we  control  for  departmental  affiliation  is  probably 
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explained  by  the  greater  likelihood  that  non-sduoation  professors  are 
Included  in  facilitating  unite.  Half  of  the  facilitating  unite  have 
exteneive  relatlonehipe  with  academic  departments  outside  the  school 
of  education,  compared  with  only  a fifth  of  the  non-facilitating  unite. 

(This  result  is  based  on  our  index  of  interdisciplinary  arrangements 

l 

between  bureaus  and  outside  departments,  described  in  Chapter  IV.) 

So  far  we  have  been  solely  concerned  with  opportunities  for 
research  training  of  various  kinds.  Now  we  shall  look  into  the 
production  of  researchers  according  to  the  two  dimensions  of  integration 
into  the  larger  institutional  setting. 

Table  7*41  shows  that  facilitating  bureaus  are  more  productive 
of  researchers  than  non-facilitating  bureaus  regardless  of  departmental 
affiliation.  As  a matter  of  fact,  facilitation  ia  a better  predictor 
of  the  output  of  rose archers  than  departmental  affiliation.  The  latter 
dimension  also  seems  to  contribute  to  productivity,  however,  and 
especially  among  non-facilitating  bureaus.  Thus,  combining  the  two 
dimensions  into  a typology  (as  shown  in  Table  7.42),  we  find  that  in 
general  Integration  of  research  units  with  the  teaching  faculty  is 
related  to  the  production  of  researchers. 

TABUS  7.41 

Production  of  Researchers  by  Bureaus  According  to 
Facilitation  and  Departmental  Affiliation 

l 

Affiliated  with  a dept. 
in  school  of  sduoatlon 

Yes  NO 

26.31  (18) 

8.86  (7) 


Facilitates 


Yea 

NO 


28.36  (9) 

20.00  (12) 
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TABLE  7,42 

Production  of  Rggcfurohera  by  Bureaus  According  to  Two 
Typea  of  Integration  with  tho  Teaching  Faculty 
(Facilitation  and  Departmental  Affiliation  Combined) 


Type  of  integration 
Affiliated 

Facultative  with  a dept. 


% of  doctoral 
recipients 
entering  research 


Yes 

Yes 

28*56 

(9) 

Yes 

No 

26*61 

(18) 

No 

Yes 

20.00 

(12) 

No 

No 

8*86 

(7) 

Since  an  emphasis  on  dissertation  work  tends  to  be  characteris- 
tic of  facilitating  bureaus,  the  notion  arises  that  work  on  the 
dissertation  is  more  productive  of  researchers  than  purely  project 
assistant ship*  If  true,  this  could  account  for  the  relationship 
between  facilitation  and  productivity*  But  it  is  an  emphasis  on  project 
assistance  rather  than  on  dissertation  work  which  is  associated  with 
adoption  of  research  careers,  as  shown  inTable  7,43. 

TABLE  7 43 

Production  of  Researchers  by  Bureaus  According  to 
Type  of  Research  Training  Emphasised 

% doctoral  recipients 

Training  emphasized  entering  research 

Project  assistance  28*05  (20) 

Dissertation  work  19*64  (14) 


An  alternative  explanation  for  the  greater  production  of  researchers  by 
facilitating  units  is  that  the  teaching  faculty  serve  as  better  role 
models  for  students,  possibly  because  of  their  greater  concern  for 
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probing  scholarly  Issues  than  is  ordinarily  the  case  in  "autonomous” 
bureaus,  which  in  education  have  tended  to  be  service-oriented*  As  a 
natter  of  fact,  not  only  are  facilitating  units  nore  often  oriented  to 
research  rather  than  to  field  services,  but  they  tend  also  to  be 

located  in  the  "bettor"  research  schools  (as  measured  by  the  deans9 

» 

judgment  of  schools  doing  the  best  research),  and  to  have  more  relation- 
ships with  non-education  departments  in  the  university.  If  quality  of 
the  faculty  who  participate  in  facilitating  units  contributes  to  the 
production  of  researchers  by  these  units,  then  we  should  find  that 
only  facilitating  units  (1)  in  the  better  schools,  (2)  mostly  engaged 
in  research,  and  (3)  having  extensive  relations  with  non-education 
departments  produce  more  researchers.  Table  7*44  shows  that  this  is 
precisely  the  case.  Facilitating  bureaus  are  more  productive  of 
researchers  only  when  the  school  is  judged  as  doing  outstanding  research, 
when  more  bureau  personnel  are  involved  in  research  than  in  field  ser- 
vices, and  when  the  bureau  has  relationships  with  departments  and 
schools  outside  the  school  of  education. 

In  short,  facilitation  does  not  automatically  guarantee  that 
research  assistants  or  students  working  on  dissertations  will  adopt 
research  careers.  If  faculty  resources  are  of  lower  quality  or  are 
mainly  devoted  to  field  services,  then  bringing  these  resources  into 
the  bureau  may  contribute  nothing  to  the  training  of  students  for 
research  careers.  The  type  of  role  model  incorporated  in  the  bureau 
structure  appears  to  be  more  important  for  research  training  than  the 
allegedly  greater  attention  of  non-bureau  faculty  to  the  educational 
needs  of  students. 
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TABLE  7,44 

Production  of  Researchers  by  Facilitating  and  Non-Facilitating 
Bureaus,  According  to  (1)  The  Research  Quality  of  the 
School,  (3)  Proportion  of  Bureau  Personnel  Engaged 
in  Research,  and  (3)  Arrangements  with 
Non-Education  Departments 

Facilitating 


(1) 

Research  Quality 

Yes 

No 

Plff. 

Best 

42,21  (14) 

22.50 

(6) 

+19.71 

Other 

8,00  (7) 

0 

11.80 

(6) 

- 3.80 

(2) 

% Personnel  doing  research 
rather  than  field  services 

50%  + 

33.73  (11) 

23.33 

(3) 

+10.40 

0-49% 

12.10  (10) 

13.33 

(9) 

- 1.23 

(3) 

Arrangements  with  academic 
departments 

High  (2-6) 

31.56  (16) 

23.33 

(3) 

+ 8,23 

Low  (0-1) 

11,57  (7) 

13.18 

(11) 

- 1.61 

(4) 

Arrangements  with 
professional  schools 

•i 

High  (2-6) 

34.20  (10) 

15.00 

(3) 

* +19.20 

Low  (0-1) 

18.77  (13) 

16.25 

(12) 

+ 2,52 

„ c 
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E.  Summary  and  Conclusions 

Since  we  have  inspected  a great  many  dimensions  of  research 
training,  we  shall  confine  our  summation  to  a few  highlights. 

We  have  joined  a number  of  commentators  in  arguing  that  the 
range  of  opportunities  for  research  training  in  education  is  extremely 
narrow;  it  is  certainly  inadequate  for  the  demands  being  placed  upon 
educational  research  fields  at  the  present  time.  For  example,  less 
than  a third  of  the  doctoral  granting  schools  of  education  place 
special  emphasis  on  the  preparation  of  researchers,  and  less  than  a 
fourth  provide  special  programs  (including  doctoral  programs  which 
were  designated  as  primarily  concerned  with  research  training).  In 
light  of  these  facts,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  production  of 
"primary”  researchers  by  schools  of  education  is  exceedingly  low  (about 
6.3  per  cent  of  the  doctoral  recipients  per  school  in  the  past  three 
years) • And  about  three  out  of  ten  schools  have  not  produced  any 
doctoral  recipients  in  the  past  three  years  who  Immediately  entered 
positions  where  research  was  a primary  responsibility. 

To  explore  tho  institutional  arrangements  which  might  affect 
the  output  of  researchers,  we  have  suggested  a framework  consisting  of 

(1)  recruitment  policies  bearing  on  the  level  of  student  talent, 

(2)  the  research  climate  of  the  school,  and  (3)  provisions  which  exist 
for  preparing  researchers,  such  as  type  of  degree  program,  coursework, 
apprenticeships,  and  instruction  by  liberal  arts  and  science  scholars. 

If  we  were  disposed  to  select  the  most  important  set  of 
factors,  we  would  designate  recruitment  policies  affecting  the  level 
of  student  talent.  Aa  we  have  pointed  out,  however,  selectivity  of 
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the  student  body  is  chiefly  operative  when  the  school  has  a favorable 
research  climate  and  when  apprenticeships  are  provided  on  projects* 

It  also  appears  that  the  requirement  of  professional  experience  prior 
to  admission  to  the  doctoral  program  interferes  with  the  opportunities 
for  research  training  provided  by  the  mere  highly  select  schools,  and 
this  appears  to  be  true  oven  where  more  students  are  working  on  I>h*D*vs* 
(It  is  abundantly  clear,  incidentally,  that  Ph.D.  recipients  are  more 
likely  to  enter  research  positions  than  Ed.D*  recipients.) 

Among  the  training  provisions  examined,  ebursework  appears  to 
b#  unproductive  of  researchers  unless  it  is  provided  within  the  context 
of  a bureau*  Apprenticeship  on  programs  are  much  more  productive  than 
course  work  in  both  bureau  and  non-bureau  settings*  (A  high  level  of 

apprenticeship  subside  units  eventuates  in  rtsaavsh  careers  owby  when  a 
research  training  program  exists*)  With  respect  to  training  by 
professors  from  fields  outside  of  education,  we  have  suggested  that 
researehezte  are  produced  only  when  the  non-educators  who  are  teaching 
In  schools  of  education  are  of  high  calibre*  * For  there  is  a relation— 
ship  between  production  of  researchers  and  the  interdisciplinary 
make-up  of  the  faculty  only  in  the  "better*1  research  schools,,  Of  course, 
such  schools  tend  to  have  a more  select  student  body,  and  so  it  may  also 
be  true  that  non-educators  of  whatever  quality  need  better  students  is 
order  to  produce  researchers* 

Our  major  conclusion  concerning  research  units  is  that  enormous 
opportunities  for  research  training  are  not  being  exploited.  A very 
small  proportion  of  doctoral  candidates  work  on  projects  in  bureaus, 
and  on  the  average  only  about  a third  of  these  students  enter  positions 
^iere  research  is  the  main  activity*  In  four  out  of  ten  bureaus  none 
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of  the  doctoral  recipients  who  had  worked  in  the  bureau  became  "primary” 
researchers.  Further,  almost  half  of  the  students  who  do  enter  posi- 
tions where  research  is  a major  responsibility  do  not  remain  in  the 
academic  setting,  but  instead  are  drained  off  by  outside  research 
agencies;  and  it  is  indeed  a rare  doctoral  recipient  who  remains  in  tht 
research  organisation  where  he  was  trained.  looking  at  the  other  side 
of  this  situation,  l.e«,  the  opportunities  for  training  in  bureaus,  we 
have  observed  that  the  absolute  number  of  doctoral  students  working  on 
projects  in  bureaus  is  fairly  sizeable,  and  an  even  larger  number  use 
the  facilities  or  data  of  the  bureaus  for  their  doctoral  dissertations 
(although  there  is  probably  considerable  overlap  between  these  two 
categories  of  students).  And  it  is  also  plain  that  research  units 
offer  greater  opportunities  for  internship  than  projects  conducted 
outside  of  these  units. 

in  large  part,  the  failure  of  bureaus  to  produce  more  researchers 
than  they  do  is  probably  due  to  lack  of  training  funds,  as  revealed  by 
the  productivity  difference  between  bureaus  with  and  without  training 
funds.  But  overall,  only  13  per  cent  of  the  bureaus  in  our  survey  have 
training  funds.  The  paucity  of  funds  may  also  account  for  the  fact 
that  most  bureau  directors  complained  about  the  qualifications  of  stu- 
dents who  work  at  their  units,  funds  for  training  programs  in  these 
units  are  especially  Important  if  the  units  are  to  compete  successfully 
for  the  better  students  who  tend  to  receive  fellowships  that  do  not 
require  research  experience.  This  problem  brings  us  back  to  the 
importance  of  the  selectivity  of  graduate  students,  dhless  the  newly 
available  training  funds  from  the  Office  of  education  are  used  for 
attracting  the  very  best  students  in  education  to  research  training 
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program  in  education,  there  Is  the  distinct  danger  that  efforts  to 

prepare  students  for  successful  research  careers  will  be  of  little 
avail * 

Apart  from  funds  for  training,  programs  in  bureaus  which  Insure 

that  students  receive  a variety  of  experiences  on  projects  also  seem| 

to  promote  research  careers.  There  may  be  a point  of  diminishing 

* 

return  for  training  programs,  however,  when  the  volume  of  apprentices 
reaches  a certain  level.  If  the  number  of  students  working  on  projects 
becomes  unmanageable,  then  a program  for  rotating  students  according  to 
their  needs  and  abilities  may  be  hampered.  This  conclusion  is  also 
suggested  by  our  data.  Further,  it  appears  that  internship  opportunl- 
ties  are  more  productive  than  training  seminars,  although  the  latter 
make  a contribution  also.  Ideally,  both  should  be  provided  and 
Integrated. 

ommmhmikhmm 

One  of  the  major  issues  concerning  the  advantage  of  doing 
research  through  bureaus  is  that  isolation  from  the  teaching  depart- 
ments may  be  detrimental  to  research  training.  Our  data  tend  to  bear 
out  this  contention,  especially  with  regard  to  bureaus  which  neither 
facilitate  the  research  of  non-staff  faculty  nor  are  affiliated  with 
a particular  department.  Further,  it  was  found  that  different  types 
of  students  and  of  training  experiences  are  associated  with  different 
types  of  integration  into  the  school,  i4e,s  divisional  integration 
and  schoolwide  integration.  Facilitating  (schoolwide)  bureaus  tend  to 
emphasize  work  on  the  dissertation,  while  bureaus  which  are  affiliated 
with  particular  departments  (divisional)  emphasize  assistantshlps  on 
projects.  This  differential  training  may  be  explained  by  the  tendency 
of  students  to  enter  the  departmental  units  in  search  of  jobs  rather 
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than  for  research  experience,  because  of  the  greater  accessibility  and 
visibility  of  these  units.  In  contrast  to  this  type  of  unit,  the 
school wide,  facilitating  unit  may  attract  abler  students  via  individual 
faculty  members  who  are  more  concerned  with  supervising  the  disserta- 
tions of  their  own  doctoral  aspirants. 

The  fact  that  facilitating  units  are  more  productive  of 
researchers  than  non-facilitating  bureaus  is  not  explained  by  the  type 
--  training  emphasized  by  these  bureaus,  however,  since  an  emphasis  on 
project  assistance  rather  than  on  dissertation  work  is  related  to  the 
production  of  researchers.  An  alternative  explanation  for  the 
advantage  of  facilitating  bureaus  is  that  teaching  professors  associated 
with  bureaus  provide  superior  role  models  for  aspiring  researchers, 
attracting  and  developing  students  who  are  committed  to  scholarship. 

But  the  process  is  not  automatic,  for  facilitation  of  faculty  research 

i 

doeB  225  contribute  to  research  careers  when  faculty  resources  are  of 
a lower  order.  Oily  in  the  better  research  schools,  and  only  when  most 
persons  associated  with  the  bureau  are  engaged  in  research 
rather  than  field  services,  do  we  find  a relationship  between  facili- 
tation of  faculty  research  and  the  production  of  researchers.  Finally, 
it  was  noted  that  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  divisional  unit  is  the 

failure  to  attract  students  and  professors  from  outside  the  school  of 
education. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  translation  of  social  research  into  recommendations  for  action 
is  a process  which  is  shrouded  in  mystery.  The  main  reason  for  this  state 
of  affairs  is  that  detailed  accounts  of  how  recommendations  actually  grow 
our  of  research  findings  have  not  been  written.  The  purpose  of  the  present 
chapter  is  therefore  twofold:  to  set  forth  recommendations  for  improving 

the  organization  of  educational  research;  and  to  examine  the  way  in  which 
recommendations  emerge  from  research,  with  particular  reference  to  our  own 
study.  These  two  matters  are  treated  in  sections  A and  B,  respectively. 

In  the  section  immediately  following  we  present  our  recommendations. 
Preceding  each  set  of  recommendations,  we  briefly  review  the  main  points  of 
our  investigation  pertaining  to  each  topic. 

Recommendations  for  the  organization  of  educational  research 
i.  Research  units 

Research  organizations  were  an  Inherent  feature  of  the  growth  of 
professional  education  in  the  early  decades  of  the  century.  But  due  to 
lack  of  support  from  the  universities,  and  the  pressures  from  local  school 
systems  for  services,  these  organizations  tended  to  remain  marginal  to 
their  institutions.  The  low  priority  of  research  in  schools  of  education 
(as  compared  with  service  work  or  with  advancement  in  the  teaching  hierarchy), 
and  the  conditions  and  ideologies  which  have  promoted  individualistic  re- 
search, have  posed  serious  barriers  to  the  recruitment  of  staff  members 
and  to  the  emergence  of  a healthy  research  climate  in  these  units.  Lack 
of  programmatic  support  for  research  and  of  faculty  rank  for  staff  members 


who  do  little  teaching  have  reduced  the  possibility  of  continuity  and 
security. 


These  difficulties  have  caused  the  directors  to  become  greatly 
occupied  with  building  up  the  organization  and  holding  it  together,  rather 
than  with  Intellectual  leadership.  And  even  under  the  best  circumstances, 
it  is  not  easy  to  Identify  or  to  develop  the  skills  required  of  managerial 
scholars  who  need  to  possess  a combination  of  Intellectual  and  administra- 
tive competencies.  The  scarcity  of  such  leaders  makes  It  exceedingly 
difficult  to  match  the  strong  points  of  particular  men  with  the  needs  of 
particular  organizations;  to  fill  the  vacuum  between  administration  and 
scholarship  in  the  universities  so  that  Innovations  in  higher  education 
can  occur  more  rapidly;  and  to  fill  posts  in  the  fedez'al  government  which 
entail  frequent  contact  with  scholars  in  the  course  of  administering  vital 
programs  for  research  and  training. 

Recognition  of  these  problems  leads  to  the  following  recommendations: 


a.  To  prepare  individuals  to  fill  positions  as  managerial  scholars, 
university  administrators  with  strong  research  commitments  and 
productive  scholars  with  managerial  skills  should  be  specially 
trained  for  research  administration  in  a few  institutes  with 
national  academic  narkets.  Trainees  should  be  prepared  for 
filling  positions  in  federal  agencies  as  well  as  in  research 
bureaus  and  professional  schools. 

b.  Funds  should  be  sought  for  programmatic  support  to  provide 
for  continuity  of  investigation  in  related  problem  areas 
without  the  necessity  of  recurrent  application  for  funds,  or 

of  meeting  the  superficial  restrictions  of  contracts-  for  short- 
tena  projects.  The  need  for  programmatic  support  is  especially 
great  in  bureaus  which  compete  with  R & ft  Centers  for  personnel. 

c.  Research  units  should  facilitate  some  faculty  research,  but 
only  if  the  faculty's  research  plans  are  of  exceptionally  high 
calibre,  in  order  to  insure  (1)  that  the  best  graduate  students 
are  attracted  to  the  unit,  (2)  that  students  receive  meaningful 
training  in  connection  with  doctoral  work,  and  (3)  that  ties 
with  intellectual  interests  in  the  faculty  are  maintained. 
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d.  The  directors  of  larger  research  units  should  be  provided  with  full- 
time administrative  assistance  so  that  their  own  scholarly  growth 

is  not  impeded  by  routine  administration.  And  wherever  necessary 
directors  should  assign  the  res*  visibility  of  advising  on  elemen- 
tary statistical  and  design  problems  to  one  of  the  staff  members. 

e.  Staff  members  of  units  should  be  afforded  all  the  privileges  of 
the  teaching  faculty,  including  sabbaticals  for  upgrading  their 
knowledge  of  research  and  of  theory  related  to  their  field. 

f.  Research  units  should  seek  to  establish  a tradition  of  studies  by 

several  means:  (1)  house  seminars  wherein  project  directors  seek 

advice  about  their  current  research  problems  and  colleagues  men- 
tion ways  in  which  they  have  handled  similar  difficulties;  (2) 
substantive  seminars  which  focus  on  particular  research  topics; 

(3)  retention  of  graduate  students  for  at  least  two  years  of 
postdoctoral  research  in  the  unit;  (4)  emphasis  on  the  devel- 
opment of  research  assistants  into  project  directors  by  assign- 
ments at  levels  of  progressively  greater  responsibility,  cul- 
minating in  the  creation  of  sub-projects  for  qualified  assistants; 
ahd  (5)  formulation  of  a particular  substantive  or  methodological 
specialty  which  will  draw  national  attention, 

g.  Formal  Identification  with  a particular  department  in  the  school 
of  education  should  be  avoided  in  establishing  bureaus  in  order 
to  encourage  academic  scholars  to  join  the  organization.  A 
variety  of  joint  arrangements,  such  as  seminars  and  exchange  of 
consultation  on  cognate  projects,  should  be  established  with 
the  arts  and  sciences. 

h.  Researchers  who  remain  outside  of  any  unit  should  receive  the 
services  of  a research  coordinator.  The  coordinator  should  be 
provided  with  a small  staff  and  special  administrative  funds, 
and  should  be  able  to  devote  at  least  three-quarters  of  his 
university  time  to  the  job. 

(Other  recommendations  pertaining  to  bureaus  will  be  found  under  "Service 
and  Research,"  "Relations  with  the  Arts  and  Sciences,"  and  "Training  for 
Research  Careers.") 


2.  Service  and  Research 

The  insatiable  demand  of  school  systems  for  services  has  seriously 
harmed  the  research  capabilities  of  schools  of  education.  Not  only  have 
services  drained  off  a great  deal  of  potential  manpower  from  research,  but 
their  prevalence  has  even  blurred  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  behavioral 
science  research.  Techniques  associated  with  field  services  have  not  been 
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exploited  for  research  purposes  because  they  are  regarded  as  the 
property  of  service  workers.  The  way  in  which  services  accumulate  and 
eventually  erode  the  functions  of  research  is  demonstrated  by  the  fate 
of  several  well-known  bureaus  of  educational  research.  Yet  despite  the 
problems  which  have  arisen  In  the  past,  there  1©  still  no  division  of 
labor  between  service  and  research  In  many  bureaus,  it  Is  In  the  public 
universities,  of  course,  where  competition  between  service  and  research 
Is  a most  serious  matter. 


In  light  of  these  observations  we  recommend  the  following* 


a.  Routine  services  for  school  systems,  and  especially  social 
bookkeeping,  should  be  turned  over  to  State  Departments  of 
Education  which  have  sufficient  personnel  with  the  required 
competencies.  Services  should  be  performed  by  universities 
only  In  connection  with  systematic,  theoretically  grounded 
research;  or  In  order  to  develop  new  tools,  such  as  new 
types  of  social  bookkeeping. 

b.  Where  the  State  Department  of  Education  does  not  have  the 
requisite  skills,  the  university  should  sharply  separate 
services  from  research,  unless  services  are  supplied  In  con- 
junction with  systematic,  theoretically  grounded  research. 
Thus,  bureaus  of  research  which  provide  routine  services 
should  specialize  entirely  In  either  research  or  service. 

(At  the  very  least,  a clear-cut  division  of  labor  with 
separately  budgeted  sections  should  be  established.) 

c.  Scholars  in  education  should  turn  their  attention  to  various 

means  of  Joining  research  and  service  through  concurrent 
evaluation.!  For  example,  demonstration  projects  should  be 
observed  systematically  In  order  to  gain  insight  Into  the 
modifications  which  occur  In  educational  designs  when  Imple- 
mented. Other  reasons  for  research  in  connection  with  notion 
programs  are:  to  develop  new  research  tools  for  measuring 

events  during  Implementation  (l.e.,  not  only  after  Implementa- 
tion, as  Is  customary  with  the  psychometric  school  of  evalua- 
tion) } to  help  change-agents  cope  with  unforeseen  developments 
by  reference  to  data  being  collected  and  to  theories  of  In- 
novation; to  study  the  Interaction  between  administrative 
processes  of  innovating  and  rates  of  diffusion  or  acceptance 
of  new  practices;  and  to  learn  more  about  the  social  con- 
straints In  educational  settings  which  cause  rigidity. 


1 

The  term  "concurrent  evaluation"  was  suggested  to  us  by  Dr.  Jane 
Hauser  who  is  presently  engaged  In  this  type  of  activity  In  the  health  field. 
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Concurrent  evaluation  of  action  programs  is  possible  if 
the  research  and  service  roles  are  sharply  differentiated  in 
the  early  stage  of  work;  if  appropriate  mechanisms  exist  for 
controlled  interaction  between  role  partners  ; and  if  the 
research  function  is  accorded  equal  status  with  the  service 
function  in  terms  of  time,  money,  and  authority  to  oversee  the 
program  of  action. 

d.  Educational  leaders,  whether  they  are  located  in  universities, 
school  systems,  or  state  and  federal  agencies,  should  abandon 
the  perspective  that  educational  change  tomorrow  is  the  only 
worthwhile  goal  of  leadership.  Of  equal  importance  is  under- 
standing of  the  complexities  of  teaching  and  learning  within 
bureaucracies  that  are  serving  a variety  of  unrecognized  goals 
(such  as  the  upward  movement  of  lower  middle  class  aspirants 
to  professional  status  through  teaching).  It  is  often  neces- 
sary to  mentally  isolate  oneself  from  the  perennial  emergencies 
and  fads  of  professional  education  in  order  to  see  basic  tenden- 
cies, to  draw  up  long-range  educational  policies,  and  eventually 
to  seize  the  initiative  .from  sporatlc  social  pressures  on  the 
schools. 


3.  Relations  with  the  Arts  and  Sciences 

Educational  research  can  benefit  enormously  from  an  infusion 
of  theoretical  perspectives,  methodologies,  and  normative  standards  from 
the  arts  and  sciences.  Scholars  in  the  disciplines  who  are  interested  in 
education  as  a field  of  study  need  to  establish  relations  with  professional 
educators  so  they  can  gain  familiarity  with  educational  systems,  obtain  access 
to  research  sites,  be  informed  of  past  research  which  bears  on  their  interest, 
and  be  persuaded  of  the  importance  of  undertaking  problem-oriented  studies. 
Unfortunately,  the  calcified  structure  of  the  universities,  the  concern  of 
professional  educators  with  maintaining  a monopoly  on  educational  resources 
and  policies,  and  the  low  prestige  of  schools  of  education  have  hampered 
the  development  of  collaborative  arrangements.  As  a consequence,  contacts 
are  informal  and  sporatic;  the  bulk  of  research  on  education  is  today 
conducted  by  arts  and  science  scholars  who  have  virtually  no  familiarity 
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with  professional  education;  and  the  better  students  prefer  academic 
fields  over  educational  departments. 

There  are  several  means  by  which  the  disciplines  and  the 
profession  can  be  brought  together  more  effectively; 


a.  Institutes  for  both  training  and  research  should  continue  to 
be  founded  and  operated  Jointly  by  schools  of  education  and 
academic  departments;  or  if  not  feasible,  then  bureaus  in 
education  should  not  be  primarily  affiliated  with  any  partic- 
ular department  in  the  school. 

b.  Joint  seminars  which  comprise  several  professors  and  a few 
graduate  students  should  be  organized  around  scholarly  issues, 
and  meetings  should  be  held  alternately  in  the  school  of 
education  and  in  the  relevant  academic  department  or  institute. 

c.  Joint  selection  of  the  education  faculty  should  be  practiced, 
even  in  the  hiring  of  personnel  for  the  "professional"  depart- 
ments in  the  school  of  education. 

d.  Academic  professors  should  serve  on  examination  committees 
for  the  Ed.D.(as  well  as  for  the  Ph.O.)  where  they  should 
emphasize  the  Importance  of  the  candidate's  ability  to  keep 
abreast  of,  evaluate,  and  implement  research  results. 

e.  Training  programs  for  educational  researchers,  such  as  those  - 
supported  by  the  U.S.O.E.,  should  Include  students  from  both 
education  and  academic  departments. 


f»  Associations  of  educational  researchers  should  actively 

recruit  members  from  the  disciplines,  and  should  offer  special 
divisions  within  the  association  to  service  the  academic  people. 

g.  The  discipline  associations  which  have  not  already  done  so 
should  establish  journals  for  research  on  education. 

h.  Proposals  submitted  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  should  be 
examined  for  evidence  of  some  form  of  collaboration  between 
professional  educators  and  academic  scholars,  preferably  at 
the  level  of  co-principal  investigators. 

i.  In  all  such  arrangements,  special  attention  should  be  devoted 
to  collaboration  with  social  scientists  (l.e.,  non-psycholo- 
glstc)  in  order  to  redress  the  serious  imbalance  between 
psychological  and  nOh-psychologIcal  approaches  In  schools  of 
education. 
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4.  Training  for  Research  Careers 


Lacking  a tradition  of  research,  many  schools  of  education  are 
unable  to  instill  research  orientations  into  graduate  students  or  to  pro- 
vide the  requisite  internship  experiences  on  faculty  projects.  And  what 
is  equally  important,  these  schools  have  failed  to  attract  students  who 
have  the  basis  aptitudes  for  becoming  excellent  researchers  or  whose 
interests  have  not  already  been  committed  elsewhere.  Finally,  due  to  the 
emphasis  on  professional  training  through  course  work  in  a variety  of 
specialties,  training  for  research  careers  assumes  minor  Importance  in 
most  schools,  and  serious  programs  for  research  training  are  a rare 
exception. 

Our  recommendations  for  improving  the  preparation  of  researchers 
are  as  follows: 

a.  There  are  five  fundamental  types  of  training  which  need  to 
be  given  within  a special  program  for  students  who  wish  to 
make  research  a career: 

(1)  instruction  in  the  established  doctrines  — 

the  grammar  or  basic  doctrines  of  research  can 
generally  be  provided  through  lectures; 

(2)  explication  of  texts—  detailed  analysis  of  outstanding 
pieces  of  research  should  be  carried  out  in  special 
seminars ; 

(3)  clinical  experience  — internships  should  be  provided 
by  work  experience  on  faculty  projects; 

(4)  field  observations  --  a minimum  of  one  month  spent  on 
exploratory  field  work  in  school  systems  is  necessary 
to  discover  the  structural  constraints  of  education, 
the  leverages  of  change,  and  the  Ideologies  and  day  to 
day  problems  of  practitioners; 

(5)  research  reporting  --  research  papers  and  proposals 
prepared  by  the  students  themselves  should  be  discussed 
by  other  students  in  a special  seminar.2 


2 Detailed  proposals  for  a system  which  combines  these  five 
components  are  currently  being  worked  but  are  not  Included  here. 
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b.  Students  should  be  urged  to  apprentice  themselves  In  research 
bureaus  which  offer  opportunities  for  work  on  different  phases 
of  several  projects;  and  where  they  can  meet  together  Informal- 
ly and  reenforce  their  research  commitments,  be  exposed  to 
senior  staff  who  devote  more  time  to  research  than  to  teaching 
(often  from  academic  departments),  and  appreciate  the  possibil- 
ities of  large-scale  research  on  frontier  problems  — In  short, 
where  they  can  become  socialized  Into  a culture  which  stresses 
research. 

c.  Since  not  all  research  units  afford  the  kind  of  climate  mentioned 
above,  It  Is  further  recommended  that  research  units  seek  funds 
for  support  of  training  programs  which  will  allow  them  to  rotate 
students  among  projects  depending  upon  their  needs  and  abilities 
(with  compensation  to  project  budgets  for  time  lost),  run  sem- 
inars on  current  projects,  provide  technical  assistance  for 
students  who  are  carrying  out  their  own  projects,  make  data 
available  for  dissertations  through  data  archives,  and  provide 
coordination  by  means  of  a training  director  for  every  do mem 
students. 

d.  Students  should  receive  credit  and  be  graded  for  their  work 
on  projects.  If  fewer  courses  were  required  at  the  same 
time,  more  faculty  oould  be  released  from  classroom  teaching 
for  research.  In  shorty  doctoral  training  should  be  shifted 
from  the  classroom  to  the  workshop.  /Another  arrangement  that 
would  further  this  transition  would  be  for  Research  Associates 
to  serve  on  examining  committees  for  the  Ph.D, 

e.  The  requirement  of  professional  experience  or  of  the  teaching 
certificate  for  admission  to  doctoral  candidacy  In  education 
should  be  eliminated  for  students  who  wish  to  specialize  In 
empirical  research. 

f.  Schools  of  education  which  choose  to  emphasize  professional 
training  should  not  attempt  to  train  students  for  the  JPh.D. 

g.  Ed.D.  candidates  should  receive  more  training  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  research  and  less  in  the  conduct  of  research,  and  thelx 
dissertations  should  demonstrate  an  ability  to  evaluate  and 
Implement  research  results  rather  than  to  carry  out  research. 

h.  The  U.S.O.E.  should  offer  contingency  funds  to  every  project- 
submitted  to  it  which  assumes  an  obligation  to  train  a graduate 
student  In  conjunction  with  the  project  beyond  the  minimal  needs 
of  the  project  for  routine  assistance  (e.g.,  by  contracting 

to  help  the  student  write  his  thesis  on  a topic  covered  by  the 
project  which  is  of  mutual  Interest  to  the  project  director 
and  the  student) • In  other  words,  training  should  be  built 
Into  research  projects  without  the  onerous  necessity  of 
seeking  additional  funds  through  a separate  proposal  for 
each  student.  Adoption  of  this  plan  would  also  reduce  the 
exploitation  of  students  as  research  assistants. 
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!•  Onduit*  schools  of  education  should  institute  means  of 
identifying  end  attracting  better  undergraduate  students, 
preferably  iron  the  arts  end  sciences,  even  if  this  entails 
intensive  recrultnent  campaigns  across  the  nation  • 

J.  A center  for  research  and  developnent  on  the  training  of 

researchers  in  the  behavioral  sciences,  with  special  reference 
to  education,  should  be  supported* 

8*  Federal  Administration  of  Research  Funds 

The  phcnonenal  growth  of  federal  funds  for  research  and  devel- 
opnent in  education  has  created  serious  organizational  problems.  New 
programs  have  been  Implemented  with  virtually  no  provision  for  assessing 
their  impact  on  the  scientific  and  professional  community  over  the  next 
few  years.  The  flood  of  proposals  which  has  descended  upon  the  U.S.O.B. 
has  caught  the  agency  seriously  shorthanded  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
finding  scholars  with  managerial  shills  who  are  not  reluctant  to  work  in 
a federal  agency.  New  review  procedures  have  been  established  which 
Isolate  individual  consultants  from  one  another,  and  which  place  much 
greater  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  overloaded  staff  members  in  the 

•a* 

Bureau  of  Research.  The  founding  of  R A D Centers  has  posed  a competitive 
threat  to  smaller  bureaus  of  research  which  were  already,  having  considerable 
difficulty  recruiting  able  staff  members.  And  no  doubt,  cost-accou;  tng 
criteria  have  assumed  even  greater  importance  than  in  the  past  as  a result 
of  the  Increased  volume  of  funds,  requiring  the  assistance  of  budget  spe- 
cialists who  have  little  familiarity  with  the  administration  of  research  in 
the  universities. 


in  view  of  this  state  of  affairs,  wo  recommend  the  following: 


mi 


a.  Opportunities  and  facilities  for  part-time  research  should 
be  offered  scholars  who  Join  federal  agencies  which  adminis- 
ter research  funds.  The  chance  to  do  research  on  the  program 
of  the  agency  itself  would  be  especially  attractive,  and  in 
the  long  run  would  produce  a series  of  high  quality  monographs 
that  would  contribute  substantially  to  policy-making. 

b.  Budget  negotiators  should  have  experience  with  research 
management  In  universities  rather  than  chiefly  with  industrial > 
research  and  development,  and  should  be  clearly  under  the 
authority  of  the  chiefs  of  the  research  branches. 

c.  Research  programs  for  continuous,  multi-project  research  oy 
leading  scholars  should  be  supported  as  soon  as  possible, 
especially  In  Institutes  which  are  threatened  by  R & 0 
Centers  with  competition  for  personnel. 

d.  Seed  money  for  the  development  of  proposals  should  be  pro- 
vided upon  receipt  of  a worthwhile  statement  of  intent  to 
produce  finished  research  plans  within  a specified  period. 

e.  A panel  system  for  evaluation  of  most  project  proposals  should 
be  reinstated,  but  on  a local  or  regional  rather  than  national 
basis  in  order  to  keep  the  expenses  of  consultants  to  a minimum. 

f • A special  developmental  officer  should  be  appointed  with 
responsibility  for  following  up  supported  research  in  order 
to  see  what  happens  to  the  reports. 

g.  Several  private  foundations  should  be  approached  to  provide 
joint  support  for  a continuing  assessment  of  the  impact  of 
new  federal  programs  on  the  scientific  and  professional  com- 
munity. The  assessment  should  include:  surveys  of  the 

recipients  of  research  funds  and  of  research  managers  to 
ascertain  organizational  problems,  to  teat  the  reaction  to 
new  programs  which  are  in  the  planning  stage,  and  to  study 
how  funded  researoh  is  disseminated;  before  and  after  studies 
of  trainees  in  programs  for  research  preparation;  case  studies 
of  R & D Centers  and  Regional  Labs;  analysis  of  trends  in  the 
rates  of  submission  and  of  approval  of  proposals  according  to 
origin  and  content  of  research  plans;  surveys  of  sohool  sys- 
tems to  assess  the  impact  of  supported  researoh;  and  content 
analysis  and  systematic  evaluation  of  research  reports  grow* 
lng  out  of  funded  projects. 

The  following  recommendation  is  offered  as  one  of  several  possible 
means  of  improving  communication  with  the  field.  Since  we  have  not  made  a 
special  study  of  the  U.S.O.B.  Bureau  of  Research,  we  cannot  claim  that  the 
arrangement  suggested  below  is  the  best  one.  Thus,  the  following 
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recommendation  is  offered  more  as  a model  containing  several  important 
functions  rather  than  as  a concrete  proposal. 


h.  An  office  should  be  created  which  serves  a "trouble-shooting" 
function  and  maintains  liaison  between  applicants  for  funds 
and  officials  In  the  various  divisions.  The  office  should  be 
Independent  of  existing  branches  and  divisions  and  should  be 
empowered  to  report  directly  to  the  Commissioner.  Staff  mem- 
bers should  be  drawn  from  the  existing  branches  of  the  Bureau 
of  Research  on  an  annual  rotation  basis. 


•r 


The  responsibilities  of  the  office  should  include:  "express 

handling"  of  proposals  which  have  special  deadlines  for  the 
commencement  of  research;  shepardlng  of  outstanding  proposals 
with  unconventional  features;  giving  constructive  advice  to 
applicants  whose  proposals  are  not  meritorious,  and  arranging 
for  developmental  funds  to  upgrade  the  original  plans;  constant 
availability  by  phone  aid  In  person  to  scholars  who  are  plan- 
ning research  or  who  request  up-to-date  Information  about  the 
disposition  of  their  application;  and  collection  and  analysis 
of  grievances  about  the  agency's  administration  of  funds  to 
be  set  forth  in  monthly  reports  to  the  Commissioner. 


B.  The  Interplay  of  Research  and  Action 


As  mentioned  earlier,  little  Is  known  In  a systematic  way 


about  the  process  of  deriving  recommendations  for  action  from  research 
findings.  There  are  actually  two  Issues  that  need  to  be  examined, 
corresponding  to  two  distinct  phases  In  the  interplay  between  research 
and  action.  The  first  Issue  arises  in  the  phase  of  planning  and  executing 
research,  and  concerns  the  way  In  which  problems  are  adopted  for  study 
and  how  problems  dictate  research  operations  and  delimit  the  results. 


The  second  issue  arises  later  when  the  evidence  is  already  gathered. 


and  Is  concerned  with  the  way  In  which  recommendations  grow  out  of  com- 


pleted research.  Yte  address  ourselves  mainly  to  the  latter  Issue  here; 


but  first,  a few  words  about  the  earlier  phase. 


Discussions  of  research  and  development  often  assume  that  ideas 


about  action  develop  only  when  research  is  completed.  The  current  emphasis 
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on  "linkage  roles"  for  the  transformation  of  research  Into  practice  re- 
flects this  assumption  quite  clearly.  But  very  often,  concern  for 

/ 

implementation  is  present  throughout  the  research  operation,  and  sub- 
stantially affects  the  may  in  which  the  research  is  conducted.  RecomiiKm- 
datlons  for  action  begin  to  take  shape  in  the  research  process  through 
the  selection  of  key  variables  and  through  the  handling  of  these  variables 
in  a certain  manner.  An  example  from  our  study  will  make  this  clear. 

The  framework  for  carrying  out  our  analysis  of  the  institutional 
factors  dileh  contribute  to  the  production  of  researchers  (Chapter  VXX) 
emerged  only  very  gradually  in  the  process  of  collecting  and  examining 
the  data.  Oie  of  our  early  ideas  was  to  classify  the  schools  according 
to  some  scale  of  "research  training  orientation."  While  searching  for 
variables  that  might  be  included  in  this  index,  we  noticed  that  in  a 
rather  routine  question  we  had  collected  Information  about  the  proportion 
of  doctoral  recipients  who  entered  positions  requiring  a good  deal  of 
research.  The  greater  practical  value  of  focussing  on  this  variable 
diverted  us  from  an  investigation  of  the  conditions  which  promote 
a "research  training  orientation."  Thus,  we  shifted  from  a global  input 
variable,  which  would  have  required  theoretical  Institutional  analysis 
with  little  Implication  for  practice,  and  turned  our  attention  to  a uni— 
dimensional  output  variable.  In  short,  we  were  no  longer  Interested  in 
why  schools  of  education  allocate  resources  in  different  ways,  but  only 
in  the  effects  of  allocation  of  resources.  The  implications  for  action 
promised  to  be  much  more  clear-cut  in  pursuing  the  latter  mode  of'  analysis. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  our  new  approach  is  devoid  of  theoretical 


interest.  On  the  contrary,  the  mode  of  analysis  which  we  finally  eeleoted 
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gives  us  an  opportunity  to  study  the  impact  of  various  socialisation 
mechanisms  (training  arrangements)  on  the  adoption  of  an  institutional 

f 

value  system  (research  climate)  by  actors  of  different  hinds  (selectivity 
of  student  body  and  type  of  doctoral  program).  In  short,  we  are  now  able 
to  studv  the  way  in  which  social  structures  mediate  between  personality 
and  culture.  Thus,  consideration  of  the  practical  Implications  of  research 
by  no  means  precludes  iheoretlcal  analysis  — as  a matter  of  fact,  research 
oriented  towards  practice  may  be  turned  to  great  advantage  for  theoretical 
work. 

The  second  phase  in  the  interplay  between  research  and  action  oc- 
curs when  research  is  completed  and  the  time  has  come  to  draw  up  specific 
recommendations.  In  approaching  this  subject,  we  should  first  recognize 
that  facts  do  not  speak  for  themselves  anymore  than  they  can  be  collected 
without  the  aid  of  a conceptual  framework.  Indeed,  there  is  always  an 
element  of  personal  Judgment  involved  in  drawing  up  recommendations  based 
on  empirical  research.  Without  the  ability  to  size  up  a complex  situation 
and  to  focus  on  those  factors  which  have  a high  probability  of  effecting 
change,  there  can  be  no  recommendations  — there  can  be  only  summaries  of 
results.  In  exercising  the  judgment  required  for  drawing  up  recommendations, 
one 9 s personal  experience  and  values  often  come  into  play.  In  short,  the 
vital  step  between  facts  and  implementation  cannot  be  taken  without  the 
help  of  personal  Judgment  and  perspective. 

These  observations  do  not  deny  the  Importance  of  reliable 
information.  One  definitely  must  have  some  knowledge  of  the  existing 
situation,  including  its  history;  and  one  should  also  know  about  the 
oonsequences  of  either  natural  or  experimental  variation  from  the  normal 
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state  of  affairs  In  order  to  decide  whether  such  variations  should  be 
implemented  more  widely*  In  shorty  the  better  one's  facts  the  better 
the  recommendation,  providing  that  one's  Judgment  is  also  good* 


All  recommendations  combine  both  personal  perspective  and  fact’ll 

information  in  vuvimr  auantltlAa.  An  a mottM  a#  #*«*  * .... 
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FIGURE  1 
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and  clarity  of  results  obviate  the  necessity  of  exercising  personal 
judgment  about  what  to  recommend.  Recommendations  are  implicit  in  the 
outcome  of  an  experiment.  Obis  is  an  oversimplification,  of  course, 
since  there  is  often  disagreement  about  the  interpretation  of  experi- 
mental data.  What  we  have  in  mind  is  the  experimental  model,  rather 
than  experiments  as  they  are  actually  conducted  and  reported.)  Thus, 
it  Is  more  or  less  clear  what  kinds  of  recommendations  are  comprised 
in  Classes  C and  Q.  It  is  the  remaining  classes  which  deserve  special 
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attention. 

Sggg  A USSBiS  qu>Ut»tlv  lnfonuitlon  with  Httla  paraonsl  dudcncnt 
required 

Historical  research  whose  practical  implications  are  fairly  oleer- 
cut  would  fall  into  this  category.  An  example  from  our  own  study  ara  ths 
historical  casa  studiss  of  the  conflict  between  service  and  research  in 
solected  bureaus,  presented  in  Chapter  VI.  The  implications  for  practice 
are  clear-cut  because  of  the  way  in  which  service  obligations  consistently 
compromised  research,  unless  special  efforts  were  made  to  protect  the 
research  domain.  These  case  studies  led  to  the  recommendation  that  bureaus 
should  specialize  wholly  in  research  or  in  service,  or  at  the  very  least, 
that  separately  budgeted  divisions  should  be  created. 

Class  B — Incomplete  qualitative  evidence  requiring  personal  Judgment  of 
its  implications 

In  this  category  belong  Inferences  based  on  somewhat  accidental 

qualitative  data,  such  as  a chance  remark  by  a respondent,  an  unexpected 

document,  or  a puzzling  observation  of  the  manner  in  which  a group  behaves. 

Because  of  the  limitations  of  the  evidence,  the  researcher  needs  to  be  alert 

to  the  implications  of  his  data,  and  perhaps  even  prepared  to  argue  the 

point  beyond  the  data  at  hand.  An  example  from  our  study  is  the  remark  of 

a single  bureau  director  who  explained  that  his  position  hindered  his  own 

research  for  the  following  reason: 

I spend  so  much  time  assisting  others  who  are  ill  prepared  in 
experimental  design  and  statistical  analyses  that  X donet  have 
time  for  my  own  work. 

This  remark  suggested  an  Important  reason  why  more  directors  said  their 
research  was  hindered  than  helped  by  their  position,  despite  the  fact  that 
they  have  the  resources  of  an  organization  at  their  command  and  enjoy  a 
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unique  Intellectual  climate.  Our  Inference  about  the  generality  of  tho 
problem  led  to  tho  recommendation  that  directors  should  hiro  a special 
consultant  to  hoXp  tho  otaff  with  elementary  questions  about  atudy  design. 

CXaaa  C — Scant  qualitative  evidence  requiring  considerable  exercise  of 
poraonaX  Judgment 

Wo  havo  aXroady  commented  on  tho  sort  of  recommendation.  which  la 
typleaX  of  thla  category,  An  oxampXo  from  our  own  atudy  la  tho  recommen- 
datlon  that  profoaaional  oducatora  ahould  realize  that  tho  Immediate 
lmprovomont  of  oduoatlon  la  not  tho  only  worthwhile  goal  of  leadership. 

Our  ovidonco  for  thinking  that  thla  perapoctlve  haa  hindered  tho  advance** 
ment  of  roaoarch  in  education  la  virtually  nil.  But  we  are  nevertheloaa 
convinced  that  an  intellectual  climate  which  atreaaea  Immediate  payoff a , 
with  very  little  attention  paid  elmply  to  undore tending  the  phenomena  being 
dealt  with,  la  detrimental  to  the  growth  of  adenco.  Thua,  wo  have  large- 
ly applied  our  own  personal  perapoctlve  to  the  matter. 

Claaa  P ~ A configuration  of  result a which  points  to  a clear-cut  problem 

By  configuration  of  results  we  mean  a set  of  data-fragments  (i.e. , 
correlations  or  distributions)  which  pertain  to  the  same  problem  area. 
Illustrative  of  thla  category  are  the  findings  pertaining  to  the  work  of 
research  coordinators.  First,  we  saw  that  coordinators  spend  a great  deal 
of  time  stimulating  research.  Wte  then  observed  that  they  tend  to  be  locat- 
ed In  schools  where  various  groups  do  not  emphasize  research  as  an  obliga- 
tion of  the  faculty.  Further,  we  showed  that  the  length  of  time  which  the 
position  haa  existed  is  slightly  negatively  related  to  the  amount  of  facul- 
ty research  taking  place.  In  addition,  we  reported  that  only  about  a third 
of  the  coordinators  nave  special  funds  for  their  work,  and  that  they  spend 


only  about  half  their  time  In  this  capacity.  In  apita  of  thaaa  drawbacks, 
wa  alao  aaw  that  coordinator!  perform  intellectual  taeke  which  ara  parformad 
laaa  often  in  achoola  without  coordinator! . Adding  up  all  of  thaaa  finding!  , 
it  became  apparent  that  the  coordinator!  ara  aeeklng  to  develop  reaearoh  in 
achoola  where  other  goal!  have  primacy;  that  they  are  filling  a gap  In  re- 
aearoh admlnlatratlon;  and  that  they  receive  meager  aupport  from  the  lnatl- 

tutlon.  Thla  configuration  of  reaulta  led  to  the  recoemendation  that 

« 

reaearoh  coordinator!  ehould  be  given  much  more  help  by  the  unlverelty  in 

fulfilling  their  dutlea  — they  ehould  be  relieved  from  other  reaponelblll- 

tiea  and  ehould  be  provided  with  a email  etaff  and  ample  fund!  for  admlnla- 
tratlve  purpose*. 

Mb  eingle  aet  of  finding!  could  have  produced  thla  recommendation. 
Indeed,  if  we  had  fixed  our  attention  on  the  negative  relatlonehip  between 
volume  of  faculty  reee arch  and  the  length  of  time  a coordinator  liaa  existed, 
w®  might  have  advlaed  achoola  of  education  to  eliminate  the  poaltlon.  Only  toy 
examining  a cluator  of  finding!  were  we  led  to  our  final  recommendation. 

And  given  the  way  in  Milch  the  plecea  fit  together,  not  much  judgment  needed 
to  toe  exerclaed  In  drawing  concluaiona  from  the  data.  (Note  alao  that  we 
did  not  need  to  depend  upon  the  demonstration  of  a caueal  relatlonehip  be- 
tween any  two  key  variable!;  hence,  the  Importance  of  dlatlnguiahlng  between 
a configuration  of  reaulta"  and  a "bivariate  sequence"  in  our  damnification 
of  the  typea  of  data  which  aerve  aa  baaea  for  recommendations.) 

Sy  5 ~~  A configuration  of  reaulta  which  do  not  point  directly  to  the 
seme  problem,  but  which  can  be  brought  together  bv  the 
perspective  of  the  researcher  ' “ — — *_=■= 

in  ~thln  ??*.*»  it  le  not  quite  so  clear  that  data- fragment!  are 

■> 

relevant  to  one  another.  The  researcher  who  le  interested  in  drawing 
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Implications  for  practice  must  exerolse  some  judgment  in  perceiving  the 
mutual  relevance  of  findings.  For  example,  we  saw  in  Chapter  IV  that  re- 
search units  have  suffered  from  a high  mortality  rate  over  the  years.  In 
Chapter  V we  learned  that  directors  of  research  units  have  exercised  a 
strong  influence  on  the  development  of  those  organizations  which  have 
survived.  A little  later  we  showed  that  directors  perform  a wide  variety 
roles,  and  that  they  tend  to  concentrate  on  certain  aspects  of  their 
position  while  ignoring  others.  Considering  these  findings,  we  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  difficulty  of  finding  people  capable  of  filling 
the  multiple  roles  required  of  an  effective  director  has  caused  many  bu- 
reaus to  wane.  This  conclusion  led  to  the  recommendation  that  qualified 
persons  should  receive  special  training  for  research  administration. 

Class  F — A configuration  of  results  whose  relationships  are  tenuous. 

requiring  a good  deal  of  critical  judgment  based  on  personal 
values  and  experience 

Sometimes  the  gap  between  data-fragments  grows  very  large,  although 
the  problem  area  in  which  these  fragments  are  located  is  quite  important. 
Our  efforts  to  determine  whether  in  general  educational  research  should  be 
conducted  within  research  organizations  affords  an  example  of  this  class 
of  problems. 

We  found  a variety  of  features  of  research  units  which  prompted  us 
to  conclude  that  more  research  should  be  undertaken  through  organizations, 
despite  the  weaknesses  of  some  of  these  units.  For  example,  we  discovered 
that  more  collaboration  takes  place  Inside  than  outside  bureaus;  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  projects  have  students  working  with  them;  that  topics 
of  research  in  bureaus  tend  to  be  more  contemporary , and  more  oriented  to 
neglected  fields,  such  as  the  social  sciences;  that  newer  units  have  more 
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extensive  relation*  with  the  art*  and  sciences,  suggesting  that  buraaua 


ara  incraaaingly  providing  a necessary  bridga  batwaan  tha  professional 
aohool  and  othar  departments;  that  unit  diractora  ara  muoh  more  "aupportiva" 
in  lntallaotual  nattara  than  ooordinatora  outaida  of  thaaa  units,  although 
thay  ara  not  wore  "intarvantioniat;"  that  tha  approval  rata  of  propoaala 
submitted  to  tha  U.S.O.B.  by  buraau  ataff  waa  aomawhat  highar  than  for 


othar  propoaala;  that  aohoola  with 


unita  wara  mora  oftan  con- 


aidarad  to  ba  doing  tha  beat  raaaarch;  and  finally,  that  raaearch  units 


ara  undarutllisad  in  education  aa  compared  with  liberal  arta  and  adence 


dapartmanta* 


If  one  accepta  tho  value  promises  of  tha  author  — that  collaboration, 
raaearch  training,  social  research,,  interdisciplinary  work,  and  some  monitor- 
ing of  projects  are  valuable  — then  the  conclusion  that  we  reach  la  that 


research  units  provide  superior  conditions  for  raaearch,  and  that  they  are 
in  sore  need  of  support  in  schools  of  education*  We  therefore  recommended 


several  ways  in  which  they  should  be  strengthened*  Once  again,  no  single 


finding  led  to  our  recommendation*  The  results  which  were  drawn  together 


In  our  example  were  scattered  throughout  the  report,  indicating  that  there 


waa  no  natural  confluence  of  results  aa  in  the  case  of  raaearch  coordinators, 


Hence,  the  investigator  had  to  retrace  his  steps  over  the  entire  research 


operation  in  order  to  identify  data- fragments  and  to  search  for  their 


connections*  And  in  large  part  it  waa  our  personal  conviction  that  research 
units  afford  superior  opportunities  for  research  which  motivated  us  to 


collect  evidence  of  their  superiority* 


Glass  G — Causal  relationships  (bivariate  sequences)  with  obvious 
implications  for  practice 


We  move  now  into  the  area  of  recommendations  based  upon  experimental 
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nodi?!*,  The  number  of  recommendations  which  have  grown  out  of  this  typo 
of  research  on  education  Is  legion.  Indeed,  one  easily  gains  the  Impres- 
sion from  the  educational  research  Journals  that  the  only  method  of  ar- 
riving at  decisions  about  action  Is  through  experimentation  in  conjunction 
with  achievement  testing. 

In  our  study  we  have  used  a number  of  "bivariate  sequences"  to 
arrive  at  recommendations.  In  particular,  our  chapter  on  the  production  of 
researchers  provided  a large  number  of  relationships  which  were  sometimes 
interpreted  as  causal.  For  example,  the  relationship  between  selectivity 
of  the  student  body  and  production  of  researchers,  which  remained  under 
varying  institutional  conditions,  was  interpreted  as  persuasive  evidence 
of  the  effect  of  quality  of  students  on  successful  preparation  for  empir- 
ical research.  This  observation  led  easily  to  the  recommendation  that  much 
more  attention  should  be  paid  to  recruitment  of  able  students.  Numerous 
other  examples  of  the  use  of  bivariate  sequences  which  do  not  require  any 
special  Judgment  for  deriving  recommendations  can  be  found  in  Chapter  VII. 

Class  H — Questionable  causal  relationships  which  require  some  Judgment 
as  to  implications 

Often  the  evidence  of  a correlation  is  not  very  persuasive  without 
some  additional  considerations,  nils  is  a problem  which  is  often  encoun- 
tered in  survey  research,  and  various  guidelines  have  been  worked  out  for 

O 

coping  with  it.  An  example  from  our  study  is  the  strong  relationship 
between  the  participation  of  arts  and  science  professors  in  the  recruit- 
ment of  faculty  members  in  education  and  the  "research  quality"  of  the 
school  (as  measured  by  the  deans'  and  coordinators'  choices  of  schools 
producing  the  best  research) . That  Joint  selection  promotes  research 

2 Herbert  Hyman,  Survey  Design  and  Analysis:  Principles.  Cases, 

and  Procedures . Glencoe,  111. 3 The  Free  Press,  1955;  Chapter  V. 
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quality  is  by  no  means  evident  from  this  single  correlation  for  a variety 
of  reasons.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  take  into  account  other  consid- 
erations: that  the  relationship  remains  when  we  control  for  the  overall 

quality  of  the  institution  Casing  the  Kenlston  el  <sure  of  university  repu- 
tation); that  the  proportion  of  the  faculty  in  the  "best  research"  schools 
who  were  trained  mostly  outside  of  education  is  no  larger  than  in  the  other 
schools,  suggesting  that  it  is  not  the  quality  of  the  education  faculty 
which  prompts  arts  and  science  scholars  to  participate  in  their  affairs; 
and  that  joint  selection  of  the  faculty  is  more  highly  related  to  research 
quality  than  several  other  joint  arrangements  which  do  not  entail  control 
over  the  school  of  education.  In  addition,  the*©  is  the  consideration  that 
arts  and  science  professors  have  been  highly  critical  of  the  level  of  schol- 
arship in  schools  of  education,  and  therefore  have  reason  to  seek  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  research.  Thus,  a variety  of  inferences  have  to  be 
made  to  support  a causal  relationship  between  joint  selection  of  the  faculty 
and  research  quality.  Since  the  bivariate  sequence  is  a weak  one,  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  investigator  as  to  the  plausibility  of  a causal  connection  looms 
large. 

Class  I — Highly  questlonnable  relationships  which  require  considerable 
Judgment  as  to  implications  for. practice 

In  the  preceding  example  of  a bivariate  sequence  we  at  least  had 
information  about  the  existence  of  a relationship  between  two  variables, 
although  we  were  uncertain  of  the  causal  connection.  In  the  present  instance, 
however,  we  are  not  even  sure  of  the  relationship  between  variables.  Thus, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  exercise  considerable  judgment  in  arguing  the  exist- 
ence of  a relationship,  and  one's  own  experiences  and  values  are  very  likely 
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to  assert  themselves* 

Several  of  ou:r  recommendations  concerning  the  U.S.O.E*  grew  out  of 
this  type  of  Inference * Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  we  found  that  federal  sources 
of  research  funds  were  least  of ter  preferred  by  deans;  on  the  other,  we 
saw  that  cost-accounting  criteria  weighed  very  heavily  in  approval  of  re- 
search proposals  submitted  to  the  Cooperative  Research  Program*  Here  the 
latter  finding  takes  on  Interest  mainly  as  a symptom  of  federal  procedures, 
which  are  much  mo r©  economy-conscious  and  ritualistic  than  those  of  other 
funding  agencies.  Oier  own  experience  with  different  sources  of  funds  prompt- 
ed us  to  Interpret  the  deans*  attitudes  as  stemming  from  the  restrictions  of 
federal  programs*  We  therefore  recommended  various  ways  in  which  the  U.S.O.E* 
could  tailor  its  program  more  closely  to  the  needs  and  conditions  of  research 
in  the  university  setting*  For  example,  scholarship  is  not  a matter  of  devot- 
Ing  ft  precise  amount  of  time  and  money  to  a predetermined  problem  — textbooks 
on  research  notwithstanding*  Serious  scholarship  is  characterized  by  long-term 
continuity  of  effort  with  many  divergent  paths  being  taken  on  the  way  to  a 
solution,  and  with  many  rejections  off  past  notions  as  a consequence  off  accu- 
mulated knowledge.  In  addition,  the  short-run  ffeatures  off  project  support 
do  not  provide  security  of  involvement  in  research*  Thus,  the  directors  of 
many  research  units  spend  an  inordinate  amount  of  time  obtaining  new  money 
to  keep  the  unit  alive*  Some  are  quite  successful  in  this  role;  others,  who 
might  be  very  able  scholars  but  do  not  possess  the  llidas  touch,  suffer  the 
decline  of  their  organization*  Consequently,  we  recommended  that  funds  for 
progr*"»"*»tlc  research  be  made  available  without  further  delay;  that  seed 
money  for  devising  research  plans  also  be  made  available;  and  that  lines  of 
communication  between  the  scholar  and  the  U*S*0*E*  be  Improved  by  means  of 
a special  office  with  broad  authority* 
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APPENDIX  A 


Features  of  Research  Proposals  Submitted  to 
the  Cooperative  Research  Program  Between 
1956  and  1963 


In  the  summer  of  1963  a sample  of  research  proposals  which  had 

been  considered  for  support  by  the  Cooperative  Research  Program*  U50E* 

were  coded  and  analysed.  Every  fifth  proposal  received  in  Washington 

was  selected  from  the  files*  and  its  major  characteristics  were  recorded 

♦ 

for  later  coding.  Proposals  for  demonstration  projects*  conferences* 
and  other  developmental  activities  were  eliminated  since  we  were  ex- 
clusively concerned  with  empirical  research.  The  sampling  procedure 
yielded  a total  of  423  proposals*  21  per  cent  of  which  had  been  approved. 

Because  of  the  emphasis  in  our  project  on  the  Institutional 
setting  of  educational  research*  the  proposals  were  analysed:  first* 
according  to  whether  the  research  was  to  be  conducted  within  a research 
HSili*  f acl  11  ta ted  by  a research  unit*  or  independent  of  any  such  unit; 
and  second*  according  to  whether  the  principal  investigator  was  affiliated 
with  a school*  college*  or  department  of  education*  or  whether  he  was 
affiliated  with  another  division  of  an  institution.  Submission  and  approval 
rates  for  each  of  these  types  of  projects  were  tabulated,  (The  overall 
distribution  of  proposals  will  be  presented  and  discussed  in  the  final 
section  of  this  appendix*) 


*0n  certain  items  of  Interest  only  the  approved  proposals  were 
coded*  since  these  are  described  in  the  publications  of  the  USOE  and  since 
gathering  the  information  from  all  proposals  in  the  sample  would  have  been 
extremely  time  consuming. 
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Since  a number  of  observations  are  made  on  the  basis  on  our  data, 
there  are  a few  major  points  which  need  to  be  underscored*  So  that  the 
reader  will  not  overlook  these  points,  we  shall  state  them  here  in 
summary  form. 

1.  The  majority  of  proposals  for  research  have  been  submitted 
by  individuals  who  are  not  connected  with  research  units  (p.4  ).  But 
if  seems  that  the  proportion  of  bureau  proposals  has  been  increasing 
over  the  years  (pp. 4-5). Considering  together  all  the  proposals  submitted 
since  1956,  bureau  projects  have  been  more  often  approved  (p,  6).  In 
recent  years,  however,  the  approval  rate  for  bureau  projects  has  dropped 
below  the  approval  rate  for  non-bureau  projects. 

2.  Bureau  and  individual  projects  have  differed  in  a number  of 
ways i including:  magnitude  of  the  project  in  terms  of  money,  staff,  and 
duration  (p.  .8)  the  "traditionality"  of  topics  (pp.11-12);  the  group 
or  population  studied  (pp.15-16);  methods  of  research  (jp.  17); 
discipline  of  the  principal  investigator  (pp.18-19) ; and  several  features 
of  the  institutional  setting  of  the  proponent  (pp.  18-22) . Further, 
there  are  certain  features  of  bureau  and  non-bureau  projects  which  are 
differentially  associated  with  obtaining  support  from  the  USQE. 

3.  Turning  to  the  departmental  setting  of  the  proponents,  i.e., 
education  versus  other  departments  in  institutions  of  higher  learning, 

we  find  that  the  number  of  proposals  received  from  non-educators  has  risen 
four-fold  since  the  inception  of  the  Cooperative  Research  Program,  while 
the  nuniber  from  educators  has  remained  fairly  stable  (p.  27).  Since  1960 
the  majority  of  proposals  from  colleges  and  universities  have  originated 
with  non-educators. 
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4,  it  appears  that  the  disciplinary  composition  of  the  Research 
Advisory  Committee  in  each  successive  year  affected  the  approval  rates  of 
educators  and  non-educators  differentially,  in  other  words,  there  was 
a close  relationship  between  the  proportion  of  non-educators  on  the 
Committee  and  the  approval  rates  of  non-educators  year  by  year  (pp,  29-3(9  • 

It  is  also  of  Interest  that  despite  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  pro- 
posals submitted  by  colleges  and  universities  between  1960  and  1963 
originated  with  non-educators,  educators  remained  in  the  majority  on 
the  Research  Advisory  Committee,  (The  Committee  for  fiscal  1964  was 
not  included  in  the  analysis  because  of  the  new  arrangement  with  panels.) 

3,  There  are  fewer  specific  differences  between  the  proposals  of 
educators  and  non- educators  than  between  the  proposals  submitted  by 
bureaus  and  by  individuals  outside  of  bureaus  (pp*  31-37) , 

6.  By  comparing  the  proportion  of  proposals  submitted  by 
educators  in  various  fields  with  the  proportion  of  doctorates  awarded  in 
these  fields  in  1957,  we  find  an  "under-production"  of  proposals  relative 
to  doctorates  in  the  fields  of  school  administration,  guidance  and 
counseling,  elementary  education,  and  the  social  sciences,  "Over— production" 
of  proposals  has  been  characteristic  of  the  fields  of  educational 
psychology  and  special  education  (pp.  36-38  ). 

7,  Looking  at  the  distribution  of  proposals  according  to  various 
specific  features  (i.e.,  apart  from  the  types  of  institutional  settings 
which  we  have  mentioned  above)  it  appears  that  the  great  majority  of 
proposals  were  for  research  on  students,  while  such  groups  as  administrators, 
parents,  guidance  counselors,  and  school  board  members  were  virtually 
ignored  (pp. 44,47-48)*  Faculty  members  were  studied  only  slightly  more 
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frequently  than  the  community.  Further,  the  research  method  most 
frequently  used  was  some  kind  of  test  (76%  of  the  approved  proposals) , 
while  less  than  half  of  the  approved  projects  conducted  an  experiment  * 
and  only  a third  utilized  the  survey  technique  (pp.  47-48).  Finally, 
psychologists  more  often  submitted  proposals  than  individuals  in  any 
other  single  discipline  (p.  47  ) . These  findings  point  to  the  prevalance 
of  somewhat  traditional  types  of  studies  conducted  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  USOE  during  the  period  1956-63. 

1,  Affiliation  with  Research  Bureaus 
The  proposals  were  classified  according  to  whether  the  applicants 
intended  to  carry  out  the  project:  within  a research  unit;  with  the 
facilitation  of  a research  unit  but  not  located  there;  or,  altogether 
independently  of  a research  unit.  We  shall  refer  to  these  three  types 
as  bureau,  bureau  facilitated  and  non-bureau  projects,  respectively, 
(Unless  we  specifically  refer  to  approved  studies,  a "project"  will  mean 
a study  which  has  been  submitted  for  approval,) 

The  great  majority  of  proposals  which  were  submitted  were  for 
non-bureau  projects  (68  per  cent).  Fifteen  per  cent  were  for  bureau 
facilitated  projects,  and  15  per  cent  were  for  bureau  projects,  (The 
affiliation  of  2%  of  the  proponents  was  not  ascertainable.)  These 
figures  afford  clear  confirmation  of  the  extent  to  which  educational 
research  is  carried  on  independently  of  university  research  units. 

There  is  an  indication,  however,  that  the  proportion  of  bureau 
projects  has  been  increasing.  As  shown  in  Table  1,  in  1956  10  per  cent 
of  the  proposals  were  for  bureau  projects;  in  1963  the  figure  was 
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Table  1 


Annual  Submiaaiona  by  Type  of  Project 


Type  of 
Project 

Calendar  year  in  which  propoaala  were  submitted 

1956 

1997 

1888 

1999 

1960 

1961 

~Tff6lF 

1963 

Bureau 

10% 

17% 

14% 

12% 

19% 

12% 

13% 

24% 

Facilitated 

12 

3 

17 

9 

29 

17 

19 

11 

Non-bureau 

73 

80 

09 

79 

51 

71 

68 

65 

(41) 

(35) 

(35) 

(44) 

(62) 

(76) 

(75) 

(55) 

Figure  l 

Annual  Subaisaiona  by  Type  of  Project 


Calendar  year  In  which  proposal, a were  submitted 

M56 1957  1998  1959  1900  1961  1962  1963 
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24  per  cent.*  Facilitated  projects  also  shew  a small  proportionate 
increase.  Conversely,  non-bureau  proposals  dropped  from  78  per  cent  in 
1956  to  65  per  cent  In  1963,  These  trends  have  not  been  highly  linear, 
however , as  shown  by  the  alternate  peaks  and  troughs  in  Figure  1,  But 
it  does  appear  that  proposals  fos?  bureau  projects  have  been  on  the  increase, 
Stated  somewhat  differently,  bureau  and  facilitated  projects  combined  rose 


. 


as  much  as  threefold  between  the  periods  1956-57  and  1962-63,  while  non- 
bureau projects  rose  only  69  per  cent  in  the  same  period. 

In  view  of  this  upward  trend  in  the  submission  rates  of  bureau 
projects,  it  is  especially  interesting  that  the  approval  rate  for  these 
projects  declined.  Between  the  periods  1956-57  and  1962-63,  the  proportion 
of  approved  bureau  projects  dropped  from  33  per  cent  to  13  per  cent; 
similarly,  the  proportion  of  approved  facilitated  projects  dropped  from 
33  per  cent  to  10  per  cent.  The  approval  rate  for  non-bureau  projects,  on 
the  other  hand,  remained  about  the  same.  These  changes  can  be  seen  in 
Table  2 and  Figure  2, 

The  downward  trend  in  the  approval  rates  of  bureau  and  facilitated 
projects  could  have  been  due  partly  to  the  greater  proportionate  rise  in 
submissions  from  bureaus,  since  the  rise  in  submissions  may  have  included 
proposals  from  new  bureaus  which  had  not  yet  developed  standards  or  guide- 
lines for  research  proposals.  It  is  also  possible  that  individuals  who 
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formerly  did  research  Independently  of  bureaus,  but  whose  work  was  not  out- 


standing, have  tended  to  become  associated  with  bureaus  on  the  assumption 
that  their  chances  of  gaining  support  would  be  improved;  while  the  more 
successful  individual  researchers  have  been  content  to  remain  outside  the 
bureaus.  But  these  considerations  cannot  entirely  explain  the  decline  in 
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Table  2 


Annum  1 Approval  Rate*  by  Type  of  Project* 


Type  of 

Period  in  which  proposal  waa 

aubmitted 

project 

1986-57 

1959-59 

1960-61 

1962-63 

Bureau 

33%  (10) 

60%  (10) 

19%  (31) 

13%  (33) 

Facilitated 

33%  ( 6) 

40%  (10) 

13%  (31) 

10%  (30) 

Non-bureau 

18%  (60) 

18%  (86) 

17%  (86) 

31%  (87) 

Figure  2 

Annual  Approval  Bates  by  Type  of  Project 


Period  In  which  proposal  waa  aubnltted 
% 1986-57  1989-59  1960*61  1962-63 
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60 

50 

40 

30 

20 

10 

0 


♦The  numbers  in  the  parentheaee  are  the  baaea  of  the  per  cent a, 
!•••  $ the  total  number  of  propoaala  submitted  in  that  category, 
which  fell  into  our  sample. 
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the  approval  rates  for  bureau  and  facilitated  projects,  for  this  trend  has 
been  much  stronger  than  the  increase  in  submissions* 

hooking  at  the  entire  period  since  1856,  we  note  that  bureau  pro- 
posals had  a slightly  better  chance  of  approval,  twenty- seven  per  cent 
of  the  bureau  proposals  and  22  per  cent  of  the  facilitated  proposals  were 
successfully  financed,  compared  with  20  per  cent  of  the  non-bureau  pro- 
posals. As  already  pointed  out,  these  differences  were  much  larger  prior 
to  1960.  m fact,  in  more  recent  years,  the  approval  rate  for  non-bureau 
projects  has  exceeded  the  rate  for  bureau  projects. 

A*  Comparisons  Between  Bureau.  Facilitated  and  Mon-bureau  Project! 

A number  of  differences  emerge  among  the  three  types  of  projects. 

In  the  following  discussion,  we  shall  prosent  data  concerning  the  size  of 
the  projects,  substantive  research  areas,  the  group  investigated,  methods 
of  research,  discipline  of  the  principal  investigator,  and  several  features 
of  the  institutional  setting  of  the  applicants. 

1.  Project  size.  On  the  whole,  bureau  proposals  contained  plans 
for  somewhat  larger  projects  than  either  facilitated  or  non-bureau  pro- 
posals. Not  only  was  the  size  of  the  staff  larger  and  the  amount  of  funds 
greater,  but  the  planned  duration  was  longer.  These  comparisons  can  be 
seen  in  Table  3.  Projects  intended  to  be  facilitated  by  bureaus  more 
closely  resembled  the  size  of  bureau  than  of  non-bureau  projects. 

Since  bureau  projects  enjoyed  a higher  approval  rate  overall,  it 
is  plain  that  the  greater  magnitude  of  these  projects  has  not  affected 
their  chances  of  receiving  support.  This  fact  can  be  seen  clearly  in 
Table  4,  which  sets  forth  the  approval  rates  for  the  three  types  of  projects 
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Table  3 


Amount  of  Fundi  Requested,  Size  of  Staff. 
and  Planned  Duration,  by  Type  of  Project 


Amount  requested 
(000' e) 


Bureau 


Facilitated 


Koa-bureau 


$0-24 

V 

33*1 
i— 48* 

22% 

1 — 53* 

«i 

$ as  - 49 

31  i 

1 

38j 

$ 50  « 99 

37 

22 

26 

$100  - or  more 

36 

24 

13 

«« 

a 

(62) 

(67) 

(288)* 

Full-time  equivalent 
of  professional  staff 

} time 

5%1 
r— 23% 

■Sfl 

h-28* 

6%| 

1 - i i 

18j 

29  I 

| 

29j 

2-2} 

32 

28 

34 

3-3} 

22 

12 

14 

4 or  more 

23 

31 

17 

N 

(60) 

(65) 

(282)* 

Duration  of  project 

Op  to  1 year 

15%) 

1—51% 

lSSTJ 

—48% 

20%1 

r 

1 to  2 years 

30j 

33j 

2 to  3 years 

20 

36 

20 

3 to  4 years 

12 

10 

12 

More  than  4 

years 

17 

6 

8 

N 

(64) 

(67) 

(292)* 

.01% 


35% 


——01% 


XBases  of  percentages  vary  because  projects  which  were  not  ascertainable 
with  respect  to  amount  requested,  staff,  or  duration  were  eliminated* 
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Table  ^ 

Approval  Rates  According  to  Amount  of 
Funds  Requested i Size  of  Staff, 
and  Duration,  by  Type  of  Project* 


Amount  requested  Bureau  Facilitated  Non-bureau 

(000*s) 


01 

1 

o 

e 

36%  (14) 

S3%  (IS) 

24% 

(106) 

$ 25  - 40 

22%  (9) 

19%  (21) 

18% 

(101) 

$ 50  - 99 

22%  (23) 

13%  (IS) 

.18% 

V 

(112) 

$100  or  more 

20%  (IS) 

— % (16) 

11% 

(38) 

Full-time  equivalent 
of  professional  staff 

i time 

33%  (3) 

(—> 

0% 

(17) 

i - i i 

27%  (11) 

21%  (19) 

15% 

(81) 

2 - 2j 

32%  (19) 

33%  (18) 

21% 

(95) 

3-3} 

8%  (13) 

25%  ( 8) 

39% 

(41) 

4 or  more 

21%  (14) 

5%  (20) 

19% 

(48) 

Buratioi;  of  project 

Up  to  1 year 

22%  (9) 

20%  (10) 

23% 

( 57) 

1 to  2 years 

26%  (23) 

, 32%  (22) 

21% 

(117) 

2 to  3 years 

23%  (13) 

17%  (24) 

24% 

( 68) 

More  than  3 years 

26%  (19) 

9%  (11) 

12% 

( 60) 

♦Numbers  In  parentheses  are  the  bases  of  per  cents,  i.e. , the  total 
number  of  proposals  submitted  In  that  category. 


according  to  three  measures  of  magnitude.  Within  most  categories  of  size, 
bureaus  maintained  their  advantage  over  non-bureau  projects.  The  only 
exception  concerns  the  duration  of  the  projects.  With  respect  to  duration, 
it  appears  that  only  those  bureau  projects  which  planned  to  continue  for  more 
than  three  years  had  a better  chance  of  approval  than  non-bureau  projects 
of  comparable  length. 

While  it  is  true  that  larger  projects  were  less  often  approved 
than  smaller  ones,  regardless  of  the  source  of  the  proposal,  it  seems  that 
the  larger  facilitated  projects  were  especially  prone  to  be  rejected. 

For  example,  none  of  the  16  facilitated  projects  in  our  sample  which 
requested  $100,000  or  more  were  approved,  while  more  than  half  of  those 
which  requested  less  than  $25,000  were  approved.  Since  facilitated 
projects  tended  to  be  larger  than  non-bureau  projects,  it  may  be  that 
this  type  of  study  is  at  a particular  disadvantage  because  of  size,  for 
the  limited  bureau  facilities  which  these  projects  have  intended  to  use 
may  not  have  Justified  their  larger  scale.  If  this  interpretation  is 
correct,  then  it  would  seem  that  larger  projects  should  be  located  within 
bureaus  rather  than  being  only  facilitated  by  them, 

2,  Substantive  areas  of  research.  Only  small  differences  are  found 
between  the  three  types  of  projects  according  to  specific  substantive 
areas  (see  Table  5) , But  if  we  group  selected  areas  into 

what  might  be  labeled  as  "traditional"  and  "contemporary"  categories, 
an  interesting  difference  emerges  between  bureau  and  non-bureau  projects 
'(Table  6,»  below).  Non-bureau  projects  more  often  posed  research  in  the 
"traditional"  areas  of  curriculum,  instruction,  and  student  achievement. 


Thirty-one  per  cent  of  the  non-bureau  applicants  and  29  per  cent  of  the 
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Topics 


Table  5 

Specific  Substantive  Areas  by  Type  of  Project 

Bureau  Facilitated  Non-bureau 


[ Instructional  methods 

i 

[ Curriculum 

I 

[Achievement 
Allocation  of  resources 
[Administrative  behavior 

t 

[Talent;  creativity 
Remedial  education 


i 
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Psychology  of  learning, 
motivation,  etc* 

Mentally  retarded 

Social  problems  Cdrop-outs 
race  relations,  etc.) 

Profession  of  education 

Social  relations 

Tests,  measurements 

- ( ^ 1 4 h ' * : • • 

Normal  skills  (hearing, 
sight,  reading) 

Career  choice 

Guidance,  therapy 

Physical  education 

Educational  research  * 

College  admission 

Philosophy,  history  of 
education 


”V'  i *. 


N 


6% 


12% 


13% 


Not  ascertainable 


5 

8 

11 

2 

9 

7 

11 

12 

4 

11 

9 

6 

8 

1.5 

4 

6 

6 

3 

16 

9 

16 

5 

11 

8 

5 

8 

7 

5 

1.5 

7 

6 

1.5 

3 

3 

1.5 

3 

5 

3 

1 

— 

3 

2 

— 

1*5 

2 

2 

MM 

1 

3 

1*5 

1 

2 

1.5 

mum 

1 

101% 

100% 

100% 

(63) 

(66) 

(291) 

a> 

(1) 

(1) 
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facilitated  applicants  focussed  on  these  three  areas  combined,  while 
only  13  per  cent  of  the  bureau  applicants  did  so,  (See  Table  6 below) 


Proposals  for  bureau  projects,  on  the  other  hand,  were  better 
represented  in  the  three  categories  of  administrative  behavior,  remedial 
students,  and  talented  students,  or  what  might  be  considered  as  more 
"contemporary"  subjects.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  bureau  proposals 
were  concerned  with  these  topics,  compared  with  17  per  cent  of  the  facilitated 
projects,  and  only  13  per  cent  of  the  non-bureau  projects.  Since 
facilitated  projects  fall  between  the  other  two  types,  it  may  be  that  the 
closer  the  affiliation  with  bureaus,  the  greater  the  likelihood  of 
posing  research  on  these  more  "up  to  date"  topics. 

The  approval  rates  for  each  type  of  project  seems  also  to  be  related 
to  whether  the  topic  was  more  or  less  traditional.  Bureau  and  facilitated 
projects  in  the  three  contemporary  areas  mentioned  above  were  twice  as 
likely  to  be  approved  as  were  non- bureau  projects  in  these  areas.  The 
converge  was  true  with  respect  to  the  more  traditional  areas,  in  which  non- 
bureau projects  were  more  likely  to  be  approved.  These  comparisons  can  also 


Table  6 


Submission  and  Approval  Rates:  "’Traditional" 
and 'Contemporary*1  Topics,  by  Type  of  Project 


Contemporary 


Traditional 


Bureau  Facilitated  Non-bureau 


Non- 

Non-bureau  I Bureau  Facilitated  bureau 


Submissions 


25% 


17% 


13% 


13% 


29%  31% 


Approved 


25%  (16)  27%  (11)  13%  (40)!  0%  (8)  10%  (19)  17%  (89; 


be  seen  in  Table  6 
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One  might  conclude  that  there  is  something  like  a division  of  labor 
between  bureau  and  non-bureau  projects  according  to  more  or  less  traditional 
areas  of  research  • For  not  only  have  bureaus  more  of  tern  submitted  pro- 
posals on  less  traditional  topics  of  research,  but  the  quality  of  their 

•UNMMiMlWMMi 

proposals  on  these  topics  seems  to  have  been  higher,  judging  from  approval 
rates* 

There  is  one  highly  traditional  area,  however,  in  which  bureaus 
slightly  more  often  proposed  research:  the  allocation  of  non-human  resources, 
which  Includes  such  topics  as  school  finances  and  physical  facilities* 

Eferen  per  cent  of  the  bureau  projects  and  12  per  cent  of  the  facilitated 
projects  proposed  research  in  this  general  area,  compared  with  4 per  cent 
of  the  non-bureau  researchers*  Small  as  this  difference  is,  it  probably 
reflects  a tendency  for  the  service  activities  of  some  bureaus  to  invade 
their  research  plans*  That  the  bureau  projects  in  this  area  were  indeed 
judged  to  be  service  studies  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  none  of  the 
bureau  proposals  in  our  sample  which  dealt. with  these,  topics  were  approved* 

In  contrast,  a quarter  of  the  facilitated  projects  and  a fifth  of  the 
non-bureau  projects  in  this  area  were  supported, 

3*  The  level  of  education  to  be  studied.  There  were  only  slight 
differences  between  the  three  types  of  projects  with  respect  to  whether 
higher  education  or  public  school  education  was  investigated*  The  per- 
centages of  proposals  to  study  some  aspect  of  higher  education  were  as 
follows:  bureau,  23%;  facilitated,  14%;  non-bureau,  18%.  Overall,  18 

per  cent  of  the  proposals  focussed  on  higher  education,  17  per  cent  of 
which  proposals  were  approved* 


mm 


Mm 


gggggg 


4*  group  to  be  studied.  Closely  related  to  the  substantive 

interests  of  a project  la  the  human  group  which  serves  as  the  object  of 
study • As  we  would  expect  from  our  previous  observations!  bureau  appli- 
cants more  often  proposed  studies  of  school  administrators,  and  less 
often  proposed  studies  of  students.  This  difference!  which  can  be  seen 
in  Table  follows  the  distinction  which  we  have  made  between  more  and 
less  traditional  topics.  (The  larger  proportion  of  projects  which  were 
unclassifiable  according  to  the  human  group  under  investigation  were 
mostly  concerned  with  resources  or  innovations  which  might  affect  a 
variety  of  groups.) 

Another  group  which  research  units  more  often  proposed  for  inves- 
tigation reinforces  our  observation  that  bureaus  are  more  concerned  with 
research  which  has  been  relatively  neglected.  This  group  is  the  community, 
which  here  Includes  both  national  and  local  publics.  The  extent  which 
studies  of  educational  contexts  are  neglected  by  educational  researchers 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  only  7 per  cent  of  all  the  proposals  in  our 
sample  sought  to  investigate  this  topic.  By  contrast!  80  per  cent  sought 
to  study  students.  But  17  per  cent  of  the  bureau  proposals  were  interested 
in  studying  the  community,  compared  with  only  8 per  cent  off  the  facilitated 
projects  and  5 per  cent  of  the  non-bureau  proposals. 

This  difference  no  doubt  reflects  the  special  capabilities  of 
research  units  for  conducting  community  studies.  The  small  scale  experiments 
which  have  characterized  investigations  of  students  do  not  require  a large 
staff  and  other  organizational  resources,  while  community  studies  do  require 
such  resources.  This  explanation  is  borne  out  by  two  additional  observations. 


Table  7 


The  Group  Studied,  by  Type  of  Project 


Bureau 

Facilitated 

Non-bureau 

/Students 

70% 

90% 

79% 

Faculty 

13 

8 

16 

Community,  parents 

17 

8 

8 

Administrators 

13 

5 

2 

Guidance  counselors 

0»*«* 

3 

4 

School  boards 

«pmo» 

am 

1 

Pre-school  children 

3 

mmm 

2 

116%* 

115%* 

109%* 

N 

(30) 

(37) 

(156) 

Not  ascertainable 
or  not  applicable 

(34) 

(30) 

(136) 

♦Total  percentages  exceed  100%  because  some  proposals  planned  to  study 
more  than  one  group. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  bureau  applicants  who  planned  to  study 
the  community  enjoyed  a much  higher  approval  rate  than  the  two  other  types 
of  applicants.  The  approval  rates  have  been  as  follows:  bureaus,  60  per 
cent;  facilitated  projects,  0 per  cent;  and  non-bureau  projects,  13  per 
cent.  This  is  the  largest  difference  in  approval  rates  which  we  have 
noted  thus  far,  and  strongly  suggests  that  research  units  are  far  better 
qualified  to  study  the  context  of  education  because  of  their  special 
resources. 

A second,  more  direct  way  of  confirming  our  explanation  that  bureaus 
are  specially  qualified  for  community  studies  is  to  look  at  the  research 
methods  employed  by  the  different  types  of  projects. 

Methods  of  research.  Information  about  research  methods  was 
gathered  only  for  approved  projects,  and  in  a number  of  cases  it  was 
impossible  to  determine  the  exact  method.  But  bearing  these  limitations 
in  mind,  several  observations  seem  warranted. 

Bureau  and  facilitated  projects  Utilized  survey  techniques  more 
often  than  non-bureau  projects,  and  used  experiments  less  often,  as  can 
be  seen  in  Table  8.  Only  27  per  cent  of  the  approved  non-bureau  projects 
involved  surveys,  compared  with  40  per  cent  of  the  facilitated  projects 
and  36  per  cent  of  the  bureau  projects;  and  48  per  cent  of  the  non-bureau 
projects  used  experiments,  compared  with  27  per  cent  of  the  bureau  pro- 
jects. Facilitated  projects  used  experiments  most  frequently,  however, 
as  60  per  cent  of  these  projects  Incorporated  this  method.  Also,  bureau 
projects  less  often  administered  tests.  While  64  per  cent  of  the  bureau 
projects  used  tests,  85  per  cent  of  the  non— bureaus  projects  did  so. 
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6.  Discipline  of  the  principal  investigator.  The  major  difference 
among  the  three  types  of  projects  with  respect  to  the  investigator's 
academic  discipline  follows  some  of  the  contrasts  which  we  have  already 
mentioned.  As  shown  in  Table  9,  social  scientists  were  better  represented 
by  bureau  proposals , as  we  would  expect  from  the  bureau's  greater  attention 
to  studies  of  school  administrators  and  of  the  context  of  education. 

Nineteen  per  cent  of  the  bureau  proposals  were  submitted  by  social 
scientists,  compared  with  11  per  cent  of  the  proposals  for  facilitated 
projects,  and  8 per  cent  of  the  non-bureau  proposals.  Non-bureau  pro- 
posals, on  the  other  hand,  were  more  often  submitted  by  psychologists, 
although  the  difference  here  is  smaller  than  in  the  case  of  social 
scientists. 

7.  Features  of  the  institutional  setting.  Three  features  of  the 

larger  setting  of  the  applicants  were  examined:  (a)  the  level  and 

control  of  the  institution,  (b)  the  overall  quality  of  the  institution, 
and  (c)  the  division  of  the  institution  in  which  the  applicant  was 
located  (l.e.,  Inside  or  outside  education). 

(a)  Type  of  institution  (level  rnd  control).  As  can  be  seen  in 
Table  IQ,  bureau  and  facilitated  projects  more  often  originated  in 
uni veral ties  rather  than  in  colleges.  About  nine  out  of  ten  bureau  and 
facilitated  projects  came  from  universities,  compared  with  two  out  of 
three  non-bureau  projects.  (We  were  unable  to  ascertain  whether  the 
principal  investigator  was  himself  located  at  the  graduate  or  the  under- 
graduate level  within  the  universities.  Thus,  there  are  probably  a number 
of  proposals  from  college  professors  classified  with  the  university  projects.) 
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Table  8 


Method 


Research  Methods  by  Type  of  Project 
(Approved  projects  only) 


Tests 
Experiment 
Social  survey 
Observation 
Sociometry 

Documentary  analysis 
Secondary  analysis 
Content  analysis 


N 


Not  ascertainable 


Bureau 


Facilitated 


Non-bureau 


64% 

60% 

85% 

27 

60 

48 

36 

40 

27 

27 

— 

15 

— 

«*■» 

9 

9 

10 

3 

9 

— 

mm  mm 

— 

sees 

3 

172% 

170% 

100% 

(U) 

(10) 

)> 

(33) 

(3) 

(4) 

(25) 

Table  9 


Discipline  of  the  Principal  Investigator 
by  Type  of  Project 


Discipline 


Education 

Educational  psychology 
Other  psychology 
Special  education 
Social  science 
Language  arts 

Educational  administration 
Educational  research; 

statistics 
All  other 


N 


Not  ascertainable 


Bureau 

Facilitated 

Non-bureau 

17% 

12% 

18% 

7 

11 

12 

17 

20 

19 

17 

11 

12 

19 

11 

8 

3 

6 

7 

2 

9 

5 

7 

5 

2 

16 

16 

16 

100% 

100% 

100% 

(61) 

(65) 

(287) 

(3) 

(2) 

(5) 
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Table  10 


Level  and  Control  of  Institution 
by  Type  or  Project 

Level  and 


control 

Bureau 

Facilitated 

Non-bureau 

State  university 

63% 

61% 

44% 

Private  university 

28 

25 

21 

Teachers  colleges 

2 

— - 

5 

Other  colleges 

7 

5 

22 

Special  schools 

— 

2 

1 

School  systems 

— 

8 

7 

100% 

100% 

100% 

N 

(60) 

(65) 

(283) 

Not  ascertainable 

(4) 

(2) 

(9) 

Table  11 

Approval  Rates  According  to  Level  and 
Control  of  Institution,  by  Type  of  Project  * 

Type  of 
institution 

Bureau 

Facilitated 

Non-bureau 

State  university 

29%  (38) 

25%  (40) 

23%  (124) 

Private  university 

29%  (17) 

13%  (16) 

33%  (59) 

Teachers  colleges 

0%  (1) 

(”*) 

8%  (13) 

Other  colleges 

0%  (4) 

33%  (3) 

10%  (81) 

Special  schools 

(--) 

0%  (1) 

0%  (2) 

School  systems 

(~) 

20%  (5) 

13%  (24) 

♦Numbers  In  parentheses  are  the  bases  of  per  cents,  i.e.,  the  total 
number  of  proposals  submitted  in  that  category. 
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Since  proposals  from  universities  Have  enjoyed  a substantially 
higher  approval  rate  than  those  from  colleges,  it  is  possible  that  the 
higher  overall  approval  rate  for  bureau  proposals  is  explained  by  their 
more  frequent  university  origin.  In  Table  11,  however,  we  see  that  if  this 
is  the  case,  it  is  true  only  for  private  universities,  since  the  difference 
between  bureau  and  non-bureau  approval  rates  disappears  when  we  look  at 


the  private  universities  only.  This  is  not  the  case  among  the  public 

universities,  however:  and  since  it  is  in  the  public  universities  that 

bureau  proposals  much  more  often  originated,  the  fact  that  bureaus  are 

more  often  found  in  universities  cannot  explain  their  higher  overall 
approval  rate. 

<b)  Quality  of  the  institution.  Our  measure  of  school  quality 
follows  the  classification  of  colleges  and  universities  used  by  Berelson 
in  g?Mu&te  Education  in  the  United  States. ♦ In  Table  12  it  can  be 
seen  that  bureau  proposals  more  often  originated  in  the  highest  quality 
schools.  Twenty-three  per  cent  of  the  bureau  proposals  compared  with 
16  per  cent  of  the  non-bureau  proposals  came  from  these  schools.  Further 
non-bureau  proposals  more  often  originated  in  schools  which  were  not 

$ m 

included  in  Berelson vs  classification,  presumably  because  of  their 
obscurity,  and  in  teachers  colleges.  Thus,  applicants  from  research 
units  seem  to  be  located  in  better  schools  than  non-bureau  applicants. 

The  relationship  between  school  quality  and  approval  rates  is 
particularly  interesting  to  observe,  since  we  may  assume  that  the  two 
variables  are  measuring  approximately  the  same  thing,  if  we  Ignore  the 
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BarPard  Berelsoa»  graduate  Education  In  the  United  States, 
of  raw-Blli  a eok  Company , Inc.,  I960.  See  pp.~g8u55i  fey  iistina 

^™ard  Ke£!?S  acf°r"“*  t0  The  classification  was  adopted  fr^ 

Jtoyward  Keniston,  graduate  Study  and  Research  in  tke  Arts  and  SeiL™, 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  195$: - ■ sciences. 
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category  of  unclassified  schools 9 and  if  we  dichotomize  Berelson's  scale 
into  "better"  and  "poorer"  schools  because  of  the  small  number  of  cases 
available  for  computing  approval  rates,  we  find  that  the  relationship 
between  school  quality  and  approval  is  especially  marked  among  bureau 
and  facilitated  projects.  This  can  be  seen  in  Table  13.  Thirty-six 
per  cent  of  the  bureau  projects  which  originated  in  the  better  schools 
were  approved,  compared  with  21  per  cent  from  the  poorer  schools.  The 
percentage  difference  among  facilitated  projects  is  the  same,  although 
the  approval  rates  are  lower  than  for  bureau  projects.  When  we  look 
at  non-bureau  projects,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  that  the  relationship 
between  school  quality  and  approval  virtually  disappears:  21  per  cent 
from  the  better  schools  were  approved,  as  were  18  per  cent  from  the 
poorer  schools. 

This  difference  between  bureau  and  non-bureau  projects  may  be 
explained  by  the  closer  connection  between  bureaus  and  their  institutional 
context.  Since  bureaus  are  part  of  the  organizational  structure  of  the 
school,  the  quality  of  bureau  research  may  more  often  reflect  the 
resources  and  perspectives  of  the  institution  as  a whole. 

The  research  of  individuals  outside  of  bureaus,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be 
less  dependent  upon  administrative  sanctions,  and  therefore  more  independent 
of  the  climate  of  the  larger  institution. 

(c)  Education  versus  other  divisions  in  the  institution.  When 
we  classify  the  proposals  according  to  whether  the  applicant  was  associated 
with  a school,  department,  or  college  of  education,  as  distinguished  from 
academic  or  professional  departments,  we  find  only  negligible  differences 
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Table  12 


Quality  of  Institution  (Berelson  Scale) 
by  Type  of  Project 


Top  liberal  arts  colleges 


Bureau 


Facilitated 


Non-bureau 


and  universities 

23% 

23% 

16% 

Middle  colleges  and 
universities 

8 

10 

9 

Other  colleges  and  AGS 
universities 

25 

18 

28 

Other  universities 
(Berelson' s other) 

22 

28 

23 

All  other  institutions 

12 

20 

25 

100% 
N (60) 

00% 

(60) 

101% 

(282) 

Not  ascertainable  or 
not  applicable 

(4) 

( 7 ) 

(30) 

Quality 

Better 

Poorer 


Table  13 

Approval  Rates  of  Better  and  Poorer  Institutions 
(Berelson  Scale),  by  Type  of  Project* 


Bureau 
36%  (25) 
21%  (23) 


Facilitated 
25%  (20) 
11%  (23) 


Non-bureau 
21%  (66) 
18%  (131) 


’(‘Projects  proposed  by  state  and  city  departments  of  research  are 
omitted  from  this  table.  Numbers  in  parentheses  are  the  bases 
of  percents»  i.e»,  the  total  number  of  proposals  submitted  in 
that  category. 
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between  the  three  types  of  projects  with  respect  to  affiliation  with 
bureaus.  This  can  be  observed  in  Table  14.  In  brief,  it  appears  that 

t 

research  units  are  no  more  likely  to  be  found  in  education  divisions 
than  elsewhere. 

But  when  we  look  at  approval  rates  (Table  15) , we  find  that  units 
which  are  affiliated  with  non-education  departments  in  the  school  have 
a noticeably  higher  rate  of  approval  than  either  facilitated  or  non-bureau 
projects  which  originated  in  the  same  place.  This  suggests  that  it  is 
the  better  researchers  in  the  liberal  arts  and  science  divisions  who 
have  become  associated  with  bureaus,  but  not  so  in  education  departments; 
for  the  same  proportion  of  bureau,  facilitated,  and  non-bureau  projects 
originating  in  education  departments  were  approved  (21  per  cent).  One 


might  tentatively  conclude 


the  quality  of  educational  research 


bureaus  is  somewhat  poorer  than  the  quality  of  other  bureaus  elsewhere 
in  the  institutions  due  to  the  differential  selection  of  personnel  with 
superior  research  skills. 


B.  Some  case  observations 

There  were  five  institutions  which  were  represented  by  at  least 
ten  proposals  in  our  sample.  (Since  we  utilized  a sample  of  20  per  cent 
Of  all  proposals,  each  of  these  school?  submitted  roughly  at  least  50 
proposals.)  A close  look  at  these  institutions  tends  to  highlight  some 
of  the  observations  which  we  have  already  made  on  the  basis  of  statistics 
for  the  entire  sample. 

In  the  first  place,  all  of  the  five  institutions  are  state 
universities  located  in  the  mid-west.  Secondly,  according  to  a survey 
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Table  14 


Location  of  Principal  Investigator  by 


Type  of  Project 

Bureau  Facilitated 

Non-bureau 

Education  school  or 
department 

55% 

45% 

50% 

Outside  education,  but  in 
university  or  college 

40 

46 

38 

Both  education  and 
non- education 

2 

mm  mm 

2 

All  other  (outside  university 
or  college) 

3 

9 

10 

100% 

100% 

100% 

N 

(62) 

(65) 

(287) 

Not  ascertainable 

(2) 

(2) 

(5) 

Table  15 

Approval  Rates  According  to 
Location  of  Principal  Investigator, 


by  Type  of  Project* 

• ; 

Bureau 

Facilitated 

Non-bureau 

Education  school  or 
department 

21%  (34) 

21%  (29) 

21%  (141) 

Outside  education,  but 
in  university  or  college 

32%  (25) 

17%  (30) 

19%  (108) 

Both  education  and 
non-education 

100%  (1) 

— (— ) 

33%  (9) 

or  collage) 

0%  (2) 

17%  (6) 

t 

7%  (29) 

♦Numbers  in  parentheses  are  bases  of  per  cents,  i.e,  the  total  number 
of  proposals  submitted  in  that  category* 


conducted  in  1963,  they  all  contain  organizational  facilities  for  research: 
all  have  educational  research  bureaus,  four  have  educational  research 
coordinators,  and  three  have  educational  research  committees  (from 
our  survey  of  deans).  Finally,  the  two  universities  with  the  highest 
approval  rates  (54%  and  31%)  have  the  largest  number  of  education 
bureaus  (8  and  7,  respectively).  The  university  with  the  lowest 
approval  rate  of  the  five  (17%)  is  the  only  on©  which  has  only  a single 
educational  bureau,  and  also  the  only  one  which  does  not  have  a research 
coordinator  for  the  faculty  of  education.  Despite  this  low  level  of 
organizational  development,  however,  this  state  university  has  submitted 
about  the  same  number  of  proposals  to  the  Office  of  Education  as  each 
of  the  other  four  institutions. 

These  facts  concerning  the  five  schools  strongly  suggest  the 
Important  role  which  is  played  by  organizational  resources  in  raising 
the  quality  of  educational  research. 

II.  The  Institutional  Setting  — Education 
Compared  with  Other  Departments 

The  second  way  in  which  the  proposals  were  classified  was 
according  to  whether  the  proponent  was  affiliated  with  (1)  a school  of 
education,  (2)  another  school  or  department  in  the  university  or  college, 

(3)  both  a school  of  education  and  another  department  (in  the  case  of 
two  principal  investigators)  or  (4)  an  agency  which  was  outside  of  any 
institution  of  higher  learning.*  Since  it  is  often  observed  that  tte 

research  programs  found  in  schools  of  education  differ  markedly  from  the 

& 

♦Because  of  the  small  number  of  cases  in  these  latter  two  categories 
(13  and  38) , they  are  omitted  from  most  of  the  tables  that  follow.  Seven 
administrative  officers  in  universities  were  also  placed  in  this 
redidual  category.) 


orientations  of  other  departments,  it  seemed  worthwhile  to  find  out  if 
these  alleged  differences  are  reflected  in  the  proposals  submitted  by 
individuals  in  the  two  settings.  In  the  discussion  that  follows,  we  shall 
take  up  each  of  the  features  mentioned  in  our  discussion  of  affiliation 
with  research  bureaus.  But  first,  we  should  note  some  extremely  interesting 
trends  over  the  years  in  the  number  of  proposals  submitted  by  individuals 
in  the  respective  settings,  and  in  the  approval  rates  of  these  proposals. 

Over  the  entire  eight-year  period,  49  per  cent  of  the  proposals 
were  submitted  by  educators  and  39  per  cent  by  non-educators  in  the 
universities  and  colleges.  Only  3 per  cent  were  submitted  by  teams  which 
combined  educators  ana  non-educators  as  principal  investigators.  (Nine 
per  cent  originated  with  individuals  outside  of  the  universities.)  Overall, 
then,  the  proportion  of  educators  did  not  excell  the  proportion  of  non- 
educators to  any  great  extent. 

But  what  seems  quite  significant  is  the  fact  that  submissions 
from  educators  decreased  from  66  per  cent  of  all  proposals  in  1956-57 
to  40  per  cent  in  1962-63;  while  submissions  from  non-educators  increased 
from  22  per  cent  to  46  per  cent  in  the  same  period.  These  trends  can 
be  seen  in  Table  16a.  in  the  more  recent  years * therefore,  the  proportion 
of  educators  exceeded  the  proportion  of  non-educators. 

Further,  if  we  look  at  the  absolute  numbers  of  proposals  submitted 
by  the  two  groups  of  applicants  (Table  16b) , it  becomes  plain  that  the 
number  submitted  by  educators  remained  pretty  stable,  while  the  number 
from  non-educators  Increased  sharply  — almost  four- fold.  These  figures 
eloquently  express  the  rising  interest  on  the  part  of  non-educators  in 
conducting  research  related  to  education.  The  stability  in  the  number  of 


Table  16a 


Annual  Submissions  by  Location  of 


principal  investigator  (Per 

cents) 

Location 

Calendar 

1956-57 

years  in  which  proposals  were  submitted 
1958-59  1960-61  1962-63 

Education 

66% 

61% 

43% 

40% 

Not  education 

22 

28 

46 

46 

Both  of  above 

3 

4 

4 

Outside  higher 
education 

12 

8 

7 

10 

x 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

« 

N (76) 

(74) 

(141) 

(134) 

Table  16b 


Annual  Submissions  by  Location  of 
Principal  Investigator  (number si 


Location 

Calendar 

years  in  which  proposals  were  submitted 

1956-57 

1958-59 

1960-61  1962-63 

Education 

50 

45 

60  54 

Hot  education 

17 

21 

65  62 

Both  of  above 

2 

6 5 

Outside  higher 
education 

9 

6 

10  13 
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proposals  originating  with  educators  is  puzzling,  however,  in  view  of 
renewed  efforts  in  recent  years  to  promote  research  in  schools  of  education. 

Turning  our  attention  now  to  approval  rates  in  the  two  groups  of 
applicants,  we  find  that  the  rates  are  the  same  <20  per  cent  of  educators* 
proposals  and  21  per  cent  of  non-educators'  proposals  were  approved). 
Moreover,  there  is  no  clear-cut  trend  in  the  direction  of  increasing 
or  decreasing  support  for  either  of  the  two  groups  (Figure  3) . 

In  order  to  see  whether  the  disciplinary  composition  of  the 
nine-man  Advisory  Committee  was  related  to  approval  rates,  the  members 
were  classified  according  to  whether  or  not  they  were  professional 
educators.  Figure  4 shows  <1)  the  proportion  of  non-educators  on  the 
Committee,  indicated  at  the  mid-point  of  each  fiscal  year,  <2)  the  pro- 
portion of  proposals  submitted  by  non-educators  which  were  approved, 
indicated  at  the  mid-point  of  each  calendar  year  in  which  the  proposal 
was  submitted,  and  (3)  the  proportion  of  all  the  proposals  from  universities 
and  colleges  which  were  submitted  by  non-educators,  again  indicated  at 
the  mid-point  of  each  calendar  year  of  submission. 

It  can  be  seen  that  a reasonably  high  relationship  exists 
between  the  changing  composition  of  the  Committee  and  the  proportion  of 
non-educators  who  were  approved.  Further,  the  consistency  with  which  a 
shift  in  the  composition  of  the  Committee  in  a given  fiscal  year  preceded 
a corresponding  shift  in  the  approval  rates  strongly  suggests  the  influence 
of  the  Committee's  composition. 

It  is  of  further  interest  that  although  the  number  of  proposals 
from  non-educators  exceeded  the  number  from  educators  in  the  more  recent 
years,  the  non-educators  on  the  Research  Advisory  Committee  remained  in  the 
minor! ty„  This  can  also  be  seen  in  Figure  4. 


Approval  Rates  of  Educators  and  Non-educators 
According  to  Year  of  Submission 
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Composition  of  Research  Advisory  Committee, 
Approval  Rates  of  Non-educators , and 
Submission  Rates  of  Non-educators , by  Year 
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% of  Research  Ad- 
visory Committee  who 
are  non-educators 


% of  proposals  from 
non-educators  which 
were  approved 


- % of  proposals 
submitted  by 
non-educators 


S or  Research  Advisory 
Committee  who  were 
non-educators 
Tfiscal  year) 


33% 

11$ 


33% 

22% 

33% 

22% 


of  non-educators*  % of  proposals  from 
proposals  institutions  submit* 

approved  ed  by  non-educators 

(calendar  year)  (calendar  year) 

2$% 

33% 

30% 


[calendar  year) 

2k% 

0% 

5o% 

29% 


51% 


22% 


w©  shall  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  differences  between  the 
projects  which  were  submitted  by  educators  and  non-educators  over  the 

% i 

entire  period. 

Project  size.  The  projects  proposed  by  educators  were 

slightly  larger  An  terms  of  the  amount  of  funds  requested  and  the  size 

of  the  professional  staff , but  the  planned  duration  of  the  two  types  of 

projects  were  roughly  the  same.  The  pertinent  compar  isons  are  shown  in 

Table  17.  The  observed  differences,  Incidentally,  are  not  nearly  as 
• * 
large  as  when  the  projects  are  classified  according  to  affiliation  with 

bureaus  (see  p.A-9,  Table  3), 

2#  Substantive  areas  of  research.  Again,  only  negligible 
differences  emerge  between  educators  and  non-educators  when  the  proposals 
are  examined  according  to  specific  substantive  areas  (Table  18) , Nor  are 
there  any  clear-cut  differences  by  "traditional"  or  "contemporary"  areas, 
as  these  were. earlier  defined. 

The  absence  of  distinctive  substantive  areas  in  which  educators 
as  contrasted  with  non-educators  posed  research  is  rather  surprising, 
since  we  would  expect  the  liberal  arts  professors  to  have  focussed  on  more 
basic  areas,  such  as  the  psychology  of  learning,  and  the  educators  to 
have  focussed  on  more  practical  issues,  such  as  the  testing  of  curricula, 
or  instructional  methods.  Non-educators  did  somewhat  more  often  plan 
studies  in  the  general  field  of  the  psychology  of  learning  (18%  vs  12%) , 
but  the  two  groups  were  equally  active  in  the  areas  of  curriculum  and 
instruction.  Perhaps  our  classification  of  substantive  areas  failed  to 
distinguish  properly  between  pure  and  more  applied  research.  In  any  case, 
the  absence  of  differences  in  the  substantive  areas  proposed  for  research 
is  rather  puzzling. 
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Table  1? 


Amount  of  Funds  Requested,  Sljjse  of  Staff  and  Planned 
Duration,  by  Location  of  Principal  Investigator 


. . 

atidn 

Amount  requested  (000 *s) 

Education 

Not  education 

$ 0 - 24 

35% 

32% 

$ 25  - 49 

21 

27 

$ 50  - 99 

28 

25 

$100  er  more 

16 

16 

100% 

100% 

Full-time  equivalent 

N 

(205) 

(165)* 

of  professional  staff 

} time 

6% 

5% 

1-1$ 

' 

24 

32 

2-2$ 

34 

34 

3 - 3$ 

19 

9 

4 or  more 

17 

20 

- 

100% 

100% 

N 

(198) 

(163)* 

Duration  of  project 

up  to  1 year 

20% 

18% 

1 to  2 years 

35 

41 

2 to  3 years 

22 

21 

3 to  4 years 

14 

11 

More  than  4 years 

9 

* 

10 

100% 

100% 

N 

(209) 

(165)* 

♦Bases  of  percentages  vary  because  projects  which  were  not  ascertainable 
with  respect  to  amount  requested,  staff,  or  duatlon  were  eliminated. 


Tests,  measurements 


Normal  skills  (hearing, 
sight,  reading) 

Career  choice 

Guidance , therapy 

Physical  education 

Educational  research 

College  admission 

Philosophy,  history  of  education 


Not  ascertainable 


2 

1 

2 

2 

1 


N 


(208) 

(1) 


2 
5 
1 
1 
2 
1 

100% 

(164) 

(!) 


o 

ERJC 


3,  The  level  of  education  to  be  studied.  The  only  difference 
between  the  two  types  of  settings  with  respect  to  the  level  of  education 
that  the  applicants  proposed  to  study  was  in  higher  education.  Only  7 
per  cent  of  the  educators  proposed  research  on  higher  education,  compared 
with  21  per  cent  of  the  non-educators.  The  educators  who  proposed  work 
in  this  field  were  more  likely  to  be  approved,  however:  30%  of  the 
educators'  proposals  compared  with  14%  of  the  non-educators'  proposals 

were  approved,* 

» 

4,  The  group  which  is  studied.  No  differences  were  noticed  with 
respect  to  the  human  group  which  was  to  be  studied,  i,e. , students,  faculty, 
the  public,  etc. 

5,  Methods  of  research.  So  far  we  have  found  few,  if  any, 
interesting  differences  between  the  projects  submitted  by  educators  and 
non-educators.  When  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  research  methods  which 
were  involved  in  the  projects,  however,  we  are  struck  by  several  contrasts.** 
Educators  were  more  likely  to  use  the  experimental  method,  observation, 

and  tests.  Non-educators  were  considerably  more  likely  to  use  a survey 
and  slightly  more  likely  to  use  sociometry.  Table  19  shows  the  relevant 
percentages. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  educators  less  often  used  the  survey 
method  since  training  seems  to  be  given  only  in  the  most  rudimentary  aspects 

r 

of  this  technique.  By  and  large,  educators  fend  to  view  surveys  as 
descriptive  devices  to  be  used  in  studies  of  school  facilities  and  staff 

*These  percentages  represent  3 out  of  10  educators'  proposals  and 
3 out  of  22  non-educators'  proposals  which  were  approved. 

**0ur  observations  are  here  based  on  approved  proposals  only  since 
this  information  was  not  gathered  for  all  proposals  ever  submitted. 


Table  19 

Research  Methods  by  Location!  of  Principal 
Ihvestl gator  (Approved  projects  only) 


Location 

Education  Not 

education 

Test 

79% 

65% 

Experiment 

52 

35 

Social  survey 

24 

40 

Observation 

17 

5 . 

Sociometry 

3 

10 

Documentary  analysis 

7 

5 

Secondary  analysis 

5 

Content  analysis 

3 

165%* 

185%* 

N 

(29) 

(20) 

Not  ascertainable 

(15) 

(14) 

♦Total  percentages  exceed  100%  because  more  than  one  method  was 
used  in  most  cases* 


characteristics.  On  the  other  hand,  the  experimental  method  has  a long 
tradition  in  the  field  of  educational  research,  and  has  arisen  from  the 
essentially  psychological  orientation  toward  educational  problems  which 
is  commonly  found  in  schools  of  education.  Testing,  of  course,  is  frequent- 
ly done  in  conjunction  with  experiments;  hence,  educators  also  more 
often  administered  tests. 

6.  Discipline  of  the  principal  investigator ♦ The  distribution 

of  disciplines  represented  by  the  proposals  is  shown  in  Table  20,  It 

; * > 

is  interesting  that  a smaller  proportion  of  psychologists  come  from  the 

ranks  of  educators  than  from  among  non-educators,  despite  the  large 
number  of  psychologists  in  schools  of  education.  Twenty-* seven  per  cent 
of  the  educators  were  psychologists,  compared  with  38  per  cent  of  the 
non-educators.  But  a much  greater  discrepancy  emerges  when  we  look  at 
the  social  sciences.  Only  2 per  cent  of  the  educators  who  submitted 
proposals  were  social  scientists,  compared  with  22  per  cent  of  the  non- 
educators. 

By  comparing  the  proportion  of  proposals  from  educators  in  the 
various  disciplines  with  the  proportion  of  doctorates  awarded  in  each 
field  in  the  recent  past,  we  can  gain  an  approximate  notion  of  the  fields 
in  which  more  or  less  research  is  being  undertaken  than  one  would  expect 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  doctorates  produced.  Table  21  presents 
the  pertinent  comparisons.  This  table  supports  some  common  impressions 
of  the  areas  where  the  production  of  doctorates  is  disproportionate  to 
the amount  of  research  activity  in  the  area.  In  the  first  place,  there 
was  considerably  less  research  proposed  in  the  area  of  admini strati  on 
than  the  production  of  doctorates  would  lead  one  to  expect.  The  reason 
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o 
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Discipline 


Table  20 

Discipline  of  the  Principal  Investigator 
by  Location 

Location 


Education 

Educational  psychology 

* 

Other  psychology 

Special  education  and 
guidance 

Social  sciences 

Language  arts 

Educational  administration 

Educational  research 
methodology 

All  other 


N 


Education 

30% 

17 

10 

13 

2 

3 

6 

5 

19 


No .answer 


100% 

(206) 

(3) 


Not  education 
2% 

5 

33 

9 

22 

11 

1 


16 


100% 

(160) 

(5) 
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Table  21 

Proportion  of  Doctorates  Awarded  by  Schoolg)  at  Education  (1957) 
and  Proportion  of  Proposals  Submitted  by  Educator a (1956-63) , 
According  to  Selected  Educational  Fields 

% doctorates  % proposals  sub- 

Educational  Fields  awarded  in  1057*  tnitted  in  1966-63 


School  administration  31% 

Guidance  and  counseling  13 

Psychology  10 

Elementary  education  7 

Social  science,  history, 
philosophy  5 

Special  education  2 

Educational  research  2 

Physical  education  2 

Science  and  math  education  2 

All  other  (non-comparable)  26 

100% 

N (838) 


6% 

2 

27 

2 

2 

11 

5 

3 

2 

40 

100% 

(206) 


♦Source:  The  Doctorate  in  Education.  Vol«  2;  Washington,  D.C. : 

The  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education, 

1060,  p«  60* 
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for  this  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  doctoral  recipients  in  school 
administration  tend  to  become  practitioners  rather  thin  scholars.  The 
same  observation  may  be  made  of  the  field  of  guidance  and  counseling 
where  the  proportion  of  doctorates  is  six  times  greater  than  the  proportion 
of  research  proposals. 

When  we  come  to  the  field  of  psychology , we  find  the  reverse 
situation.  Although  only  10  per  cent  of  the  doctorates  in  education  in 
1957  were  given  in  educational  psychology  or  child  development,  27  per 
cent  of  the  proposals  for  research  originated  with  psychologists  affiliated 
with  departments  of  education.  Relatively  speaking,  then,  we  might  say 
that  psychologists  overproduced  research  studies.  While  the  same  could 
be  said  for  the  field  of  special  education,  the  reason  for  the  discrepancy 
in  this  latter  field  is  clear.  In  the  early  years  of  the  Cooperative 
Research  Program,  particular  emphasis  was  placed  on  studying  mental 
retardation  by  the  Office  of  Education.  Although  a number  of  psychologists 
were  also  among  those  who  submitted  projects  on  mental  retardation,  the 
discrepancy  between  percentage  of  doctoral  degrees  and  percentage  of 
proposals  from  psychologists  (difference  of  17%)  is  larger  than  the 
percentage  of  all  proposals  concerning  mental  retardation  (8%).  Hence, 
the  program  on  mental  retardation  cannot  explain  the  greater  percentage 
of  proposals  from  psychologists. 

The  "overproduction"  of  research  proposals  by  psychologists  is 
especially  striking  when  we  compare  the  field  of  psychology  with  the 
fields  of  social  science,  history,  and  philosophy  combined.  Five  per 
cent  of  the  doctorates  in  1957  were  awarded  in  these  fields,  but  only 
2 per  cent  of  the  applicants  to  the  CRP  identified  themselves  as  specializing 
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in  these  fields*  Whether  we  can  take  the  3 per  cent  difference  seriously 
is  not  the  point;  the  interesting  result  is  that  these  fields  do  not 
to  approach  the  "overproduction"  of  research  proposals  found  in 
the  field  of  psychology.  And  yet,  Just  as  in  the  field  of  psychology, 
doctoral  recipients  in  these  fields  tend  to  become  professors  rather  than 
public  school  employees* 


These  findings  point  to  the  strong  tradition  in  educational 
research  favoring  psychological  approaches*  Research  on  administration 
and  on  guidance  and  counseling  probably  suffers  from  the  loss  of  personnel 
to  school  systems;  while  research  on  the  social,  historical,  and  philosophi- 
cal aspects  of  education  has  been  neglected  because  of  the 
tendency  to  look  at  education  in  psychological  terms* 
h Features  of  the  institutional  setting* 

^ aSi 

(a)  Type  of  institution  (level  and  control)*  Differences 
between  educators  and  non-educators  according  to  the  level  and  control 


of  the  institution  with  which  they  are  affiliated  are  small*  The  only 
clear-cut  difference  has  to  do  with  the  type  of  control*  Sixty  per  cent 
of  the-  educators'  proposals  originated  in  state  universities,  compared 
with  50  per  cent  of  the  non-educators*  proposals  (see  Table  22)*  This 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  educators  in  public  Institutions  are  more 
likely  to  do  research,  for  it  is  probable  that  a larger  proportion  of 
the  faculty  in  public  universities  is  composed  of  educators*  Thus, 
applications  for  projects  from  state  universities  might  simply  reflect 
the  size  of  the  faculty  of  education  in  these  universities. 

Since  educators  in  public  universities  were  no  more  likely  to 
have  their  projects  approved  than  were  non-educators  (24%  vs  21%) , but 
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Table  22 

Level  and  Control  of  Institution  by 


Location  of 

Principal  Investigator 

Level  and  control 

Education 

Non  education 

State  university 

37% 

50% 

Private  university 

21 

28 

Teachers  colleges 

6 

Other  colleges 

16 

20 

Special  schools 

mm 

1 

loos' 

99% 

N 

(204) 

(1®7) 

Not  ascertainable  or 
not  applicable 

© 

(9) 

(8) 

Table  23 

Approval  Rates  According  to  Level 
and  Control  of  Institution*  by 

Location*  of  Principal  Investigator* 


Location 


Level  and  control 

Education 

Non-educat ion 

State  university 

24% 

(117) 

21% 

(78) 

Private  university 

23% 

(23) 

34% 

(44) 

Teachers  colleges 

8% 

(12) 

~ 

<~> 

Other  colleges 

16% 

(32) 

6% 

(32) 

Special  schools 

mm 

(--) 

0% 

(1) 

^Numbers  in  parentheses  are  bases 

of  per  cent 8*  i,a, , 

the 

total 

number  of  proposals  submitted  In  that  category* 


* 

l 

5 


universities  were  more  likely  to  have  their 


projects  approved  than  were  educators  (34%  vs  23%) , it  is  possible  that 

p 

the  private-public  dimension  is  differentially  associated  with  research 
competence  among  non-educators  only  (see  Table  23).  That  is,  educators 


who  are  better  qualified  for  research  may  be  recruited  by  either  the 


public  or  private  institutions,  while  non-educators  with  similar  skills 
may  tend  to  be  recruited  by  the  private  institutions*  This  interpretation 


is  highly  tentative,  however* 


(b)  Quality  of  the  institution*  While  the  topic  of  institutional 
quality  must  again  be  treated  with  a certain  amount)  of  caution,  Table 
24  suggests  that  the  educators'  proposals  have  more  often  originated  in 
the  better  schools*  A third  of  the  educators'  proposals  hailed  from 
schools  in  the  two  top  categories,  compared  with  about  a fourth  of  the 
non-educators'  proposals*  The  percentages  reverse  when  we  look  at  the 
middle  group  of  schools,  and  remain  the  same  for  educators  and  non- 
educators in  the  two  bottom  groups*  (Thera  are  no  differences  between 
educators'  and  non-educators  approval  rates  according  to  the  quality 
of  school*) (See  Table  25*) 

III*  Some  Observations  on  Overall 
Submission  and  Approval  Slates 

Several  comments  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  marginal 
distributions  alone,  quite  apart  from  the  differences  between  bureau 
and  non-bureau  research  or  between  educators  and  non-educators* 
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Table  24 

Quality  of  Institution  (Berelaon  Scale) 
by  Location  off  Principal  Investigator 


Location 


Quality 

Education 

Not  education 

Top  liberal  arts  colleges 
and  universities 

21% 

16% 

Middle  colleges  and 
universities 

13 

8 

Other  colleges  and  AGS 
universities 

20 

31 

Other  universities 
CBerelson's  Other) 

24 

23 

All  other  institutions 

22 

22 

100% 

100% 

If 

(204) 

uao) 

Mot  ascertainable 
or  not  applicable 

(S) 

(5) 

Table  25 

Approval  Mates  <f  Better  and  Poorer 

Institutions  (Berelsoo  Scale),  toy 
Location  <f  Principal  Investigator* 

Location 

Quality 

Education 

MCttPOducation 

Better 

35%  (08) 

35%  (35) 

Poorer 

50%  (135) 

10%  (132) 

♦Pro4ects  proposed  bp  and  city  dspartaente  of  research  arc 

onittcd  Iron  this  tabic*  Mbabcra  la  parentheses  arc  bam  of 
per  cents 9 l»c»9  the  total  nubbsr  of  popoails  subnit ted  in  that 


ERIC 
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X,  Size  of  the  projects.  Table  26  shows  that  the  less  expensive 
projects,  and  those  of  shorter  duration,  more  often  received  support,, 

Also,  up  to  a certain  point,  the  larger  the  professional  staff,  the 
greater  the  chance  of  approval,  (Beyond  that  point,  which  seems  to  be 
around  3j  staff  members,  the  likelihood  of  approval  drops  sharply.)  In 
general,  however,  it  appears  that  proposal  writers  are  rewarded  for 
keeping  the  budget  down  while  enlarging  the  staff.  This  cost-accounting 
factor  in  the  approval  of  proposals  can  be  seen  quite  clearly  in  Table  27. 
Both  budget  and  staff  size  play  a role  in  gaining  approval,  independently 
of  one  another.  This  means  that  the  cheaper  the  personnel,  the  greater 
the  likelihood  of  receiving  funds  to  conduct  research.  Thus,  more  than 
half  of  the  proposals  offering  three  or  more  staff  members  at  less  than 
$25,000  were  funded.  Quite  obviously,  such  cost-accounting  considerations 
may  bear  very  little  relationship  to  the  scientific  potentialities  of 
the  proposals.  As  a matter  of  fact,  they  may  promote  mediocrity.  Assuming 
that  salary  items  are  lower  on  cheaper  projects  with  larger  staffs, 
researchers  who  can  be  had  cheaply  are  favored.  Or,  which  seems  even 
worse,  part-time  research  is  encouraged  in  a profession  which  already 
suffers  from  an  abundance  of  marginal  workers. 

2.  The  group  studied.  The  great  majority  of  projects  submitted 
to  the  USCG  have  been  concerned  with  students  (80%)  • Only  small  percentages 
have  paid  attention  to  the  community  (7%) , to  school  administrators  (4%) , 
or  to  guidance  counselors  CS%).  Perhaps  most  surprising  is  the  fact  that 
only  1%  of  the  projects  have  planned  to  study  school  boards.  But  even 
the  proportion  of  proposals  concerning  the  faculty  is  quite  low  (14%) 

(see  Table  28), 
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Table  26 


Submissions  and  Approval  Rates:  Amount  of  Funds 
Requested,  Size  of  Staff,  and  Planned!  Duration 


Amount  requested 
(060 'a) 

$ 0 - 24 

$ 25  - 49 

$50-99 

$100  or  more 


Full-time  equivalent  , 

of  professional  staff 


} time 


Submissions  Approved** 


N 


32% 

24 

27 

17 

100% 

(418)* 


5% 


28%  (138) 
19%  (101) 
18%  (112) 
10%  (70) 


8%  (20) 


1 - J 

27 

17%  (111) 

2-2} 

32 

24%  (132) 

3-3} 

15 

31% 

(62) 

4 or  more 

21 

100% 

16% 

(82) 

*C 

N (407) ♦ 

Duration  of  project 

Up  to  1 year 

19% 

22% 

(76) 

1 to  2 years 

39 

23%  (162) 

2 to  3 years 

21 

22% 

(98) 

3 to  4 years 

13 

19% 

(82) 

More  than  4 years 

8 

look 

8% 

(38) 

8 (423)* 

♦Bases  of  percentages  vary  because  projects  which  were  not  ascertainable 
with  respect  to  amount  requested,  staff,  or  duration  were  eliminated* 

♦♦Numbers  in  parentheses  are  bases  of  per  cents,  i.e.,  the  total  number 
of  proposals  submitted  in  that  category. 
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Table  27 

Approval  Rates  for  Research  Proposals,  According  to 
Amount  Requested  and  Size  of  Staff 
(1956-03) 

(%  of  proposals  approved) 


Staff  size 

1 - 1 

2 
3+ 


Amount  requested  ($000' s) 
0 - 34  25-  49  50+~ 


18%  (77) • 14%  (29)  10%  (20) 

36%  (39)  29%  (35)  16%  (56) 

54%  (13)  22%  (27)  17%  (89) 


. 


♦Numbers  in  parentheses  represent  the  total  number  of  proposals 
submitted  jrtth  a particular  combination  of  "amount  requested" 
and  "staff  size." 


. o 

me 
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Further,  none  of  the  proposals  in  our  sample  submitted  on  school 
boards  or  on  guidance  counselors  were  approved,  and  only  11  per  cent  of 
those  on  administrators  received  support.  By  contrast,  a quarter  to  a 
third  of  the  proposals  on  the  public,  students,  and  faculty  were  approved 
(see  Table  28),  As  a matter  of  fact,  not  only  were  studies  of  students 
most  frequently  proposed,  but  they  were  also  most  frequently  supported. 

In  short,  in  these  years  the  USOE  tended  to  support  research  projects 
having  the  most  traditional  object  of  attention:  the  students.  (As 
mentioned  earlier,  18%  of  the  proposals  focussed  their  attention  on 
higher  education.  Of  these  proposals,  17%  were  approved.) 

Sim  Methods  of  research.  We  have  already  commented  on  the  pre- 
valence of  testing  as  a technique  of  research.  Table  29  shows  that 
three- fourths  of  the  approved  projects  utilised  tests.  Of  course,  this 
result  follows  from  the  large  proportion  of  projects  which  focussed  on 
the  student  population.  Second  in  order  of  frequency  of  usage  was 

the  experimental  method  (46%) . Only  32%  of  the  studies  used  the  survey 
method. 

To  a certain  extent,  the  methods  used  reflected  the  predilection 
for  studying  students;  but  this  does  not  altogether  explain  the  prevalence 
of  certain  methods.  For  example,  it  is  feasible  to  conduct  sociological 
surveys  with  secondary  students*.  In  sum,  certain  techniques  have  served  as 
the  traditional  mainstays  of  educational  research. 

4. _ Discipline  of  the  principal  investigator.  We  have  already 
noted  the  preeminence  of  psychologists  in  educational  research.  Table  30 
shows  that  dmost  a third  of  the  proposals  originated  with  psychologists, 
while  only  10  per  cent  stemmed. from  social  scientists.  A large  minority  of 
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Table  28 


Submissions  and  Approval  Rates t The  Group  Studied 
""  " m ■ » ■ 


Submissions 

Approved 

Students 

80% 

33%  (178) 

Faculty 

14 

28% 

(32) 

Community,  parents 

7 

25% 

(16) 

Admini strator s 

4 

11% 

(9) 

Guidance  counselors 

3 

0% 

(7) 

School  boards 

1 

0% 

(2) 

Pr e- school  children 

2 

111%* 

0% 

(4) 

N (223) 

- 

Not  ascertainable  or 
not  applicable 

(200)** 

♦Exceeds  100%  because  some  proposals  planned  to  study  more  than  one 
group. 

**Host  were  concerned  with  factors  which  might  affect  a range  of  groups. 


Table  29 


Research  Methods  «•— - 

Approved  Projects  Only 

Tests 

76% 

Experiment 

46 

Social  survey 

32 

Observation 

15 

/•  / 

Sociometry 

5 

Documentary  analysis 

5 

Secondary  analysis 

2 

Content  analysis 

2 

Not  ascertainable 

183% 
N (54) 

(34) 

♦Exceeds  100%  because  mans'  projects  utilized  more  than  on®  method  of  research 


Table  30 


Submissions  and  Approval  Rates;  Dig  clpline 
cTprincipal  Investigator 


Discipline . 

Submissions 

Approved 

Education 

17% 

23%  (69) 

Educational  psychology 

12 

26%  (46) 

Other  psychology 

19 

32%  (73) 

Special  education 

13 

25%  (52) 

Social  science 

10 

22%  (41) 

Language  arts 

e 

12%  (26) 

Educational  administration 

5 

0%  (21) 

Educational  research; 
statistics 

3 

28%  (14) 

All  other 

16 

100% 

14%  (66) 

N 

(413) 

Not  ascertaiimble 

(10) 

Table  31 


Submlsalons  and  Approval  Rates:  Level  and 
Control  of  the  Institutional  Setting 


Level  and  control 

Submissions 

Approved 

State  university 

49% 

' 24%  (202) 

Private  university 

23 

28% 

(92) 

Teachers  colleges 

3 

7% 

(14) 

Other  colleges 

17 

10% 

(68) 

Special  schools 

1 

0% 

(3) 

School  systems 

7 

ioo5T~ 

14% 

(29) 

N (408) 

Sot  ascertainable 

(IS) 

Table 

32 

Submissions  and  Approval  Kates:  Quality  of 

the  Institution  (Berleson  Scale) 

Quality 

Submissions 

Approved 

Top  liberal  arts  colleges 
and  universities 

18% 

27%  (70) 

Middle  colleges  and 
universities 

11 

22%  (41) 

Other  colleges  and  AGS 
universities 

25 

18%  (97) 

Other  universities 
(Berelson's  Other) 

24 

18%  (90) 

All  other  institutions 

% 

N 

22 

100% 

(382) 

26%  (84) 

Not  ascertainable  or 
not  applicable 

(41) 
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proposals  were  submitted  by  individuals  who  simply  designated  their  dis«° 
cipllne  as  "education. " 

&£ — features  of  the  institutional  setting.  Universities  bad  a 
higher  approval  rate  than  colleges,  as  can  be  seen  in  Table  31.  Approx! « 
mately  a fourth  of  the  proposals  from  state  and  private  universities 
received  support,  compared  with  7 per  cent  from  teachers  colleges  and 
10  per  cent  from  all  other  colleges.  Agencies  outside  of  institutions 
of  higher  education  had  14  per  cent  of  their  proposals  approved,  go  doubt 
these  figures  reflect  the  distribution  of  research  skill  among  schools. 

But  one  should  take  note  of  the  fact  that  institutions  of  higher 
learning  with  lower  ratings  in  the  Berelson  index  of  quality  more  often 

submitted  proposals.  The  approval  rate,  however,  was  lower  for  these 
institutions  (see  Table  32). 
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Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York 

BUREAU  OF  APPLIED  SOCIAL  RESEARCH 


New  York  25,  N.  Y. 

605  West  115th  Street 


LETTER  AND  FORM  SENT  TO  DEANS 


In  1961  a small  investigation  was  Initiated  by  sociologists  at 
Columbia  University  to  study  educational  research  bureaus  affiliated  with 
graduate  programs  in  education.  Your  office  cooperated  in  this  study  by 
supplying  us  with  the  names  of  research  organisations  at  your  institution, 
which  organizations  we  then  surveyed.  Owing  to  the  favorable  response  to 
our  report  (to  be  published  as  a book  in  1964),  support  ha6  been  obtained 
from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  to  conduct  a second  nationwide  study. 

Biis  study  will  be  broader  in  scope  and  more  detailed  than  the  first. 

At  this  early  stage  of  our  study  we  are  Interested  in  Identifying 
the  Individuals  within  graduate  departments  who  sire  in  any  way  responsible 
for  the  research  activities  of  the  staff.  We  must  therefore  ask  for  your 
assistance  once  again.  Would  you  or  one  of  your  assistants  please 
examine  the  enclosed  list  of  research  organizations  to  determine  whether 

we  have  accurate*  up-to-date  information;  and  also  supply  us  with  the 
names  of : 

the  Coordinator  or  Director  of  the  entire  faculty  research 
program  in  education*  if  such  a position  exists;  and 

the  Chairman  of  any  faculty  research  committee  in 
education*  if  such  a group  exists. 

....  you  a**©  aware  of  any  organization  engaged  in  research  on  education 
within  your  university  which  is  outside  the  graduate  school  or  department 
of  education  (e.g.*  in  the  graduate  department  of  psychology  or  sociology), 
we  would  also  appreciate  your  listing  this  agency  at  the  bottom  of  the 
enclosed  form. 

A stamped*  addressed  envelope  is  enclosed  for  your  reply.  Thank  you 
very  much  for  your  cooperation. 


Sincerely  yours* 


Sam  D.  Sleber 
Project  Director 

Paul  F.  Lazarsfeld 
Principal  Investigator 


B~2 


1,a*  (Cross  out  say  organizations  which  are  no  longer 


b*  organizations  affiliated  with  the  graduate  program  In 

dueatlon  (bureaus.  55ji^E5]  fiwri-wa^  1*ihnrfit?rtrpf  etc.)  * 


2. 


3 • 


Director  or  Coordinator  of  faculty  research; 

Is  this  person  responsible  for:  (Cheek  one) 

the  graduate  education  program  only; 
the  entire  university  program? 

Qhjiirrsaft  of  committee  or  council  on  faculty  research: 

Is  this  committee  responsible  for:  (Check  one) 

the  graduate  education  program  only; 
the  entire  university  program? 


4. 


gSfia*^^a_engagea  in  research  on  education  outside  of  the  graduate 
school  or  department  of ^education:  1 " ‘ y 


\ 


•;\v 


:''v  . 

• t i ri 


' V-; 


■ 


■ 
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APPENDIX  C 
TABUS  X 

MAJor  Hindrance*  to  Advancement 
o£  Educational  Biiewch 


The  following  is  a list  of  factor!  that  tom  people  claim  have  hindered 
the  advancement  of  educational  research.  If  you  think  any  of  these  has 
hindered  educational  research,  place  a check  in  the  appropriate  box. 
(Leave  blank  if  you  think  it  has  not  hindered  research.) 


Percent  mentioning  each  factor 
m a major  hindrance: 

Deans 

Coordi- 

nators 

Utait 

Direct* 

Amount  of  financial  support  available 
for  research 

68% 

58% 

72% 

Amounts  of  teaching,  administrative,  and 
other  non-research  duties  connected  with 
jobs  held  by  people  in  education 

56 

81 

56 

Kinds  and  amount  of  organizational  pro- 
visions for  research  at  universities, 
school  systems,  etc. 

44 

39 

56 

The  quality  of  research  training  provided 
in  graduate  schools  or  departments  of 
education 

43 

58 

49 

The  quality  of  research  techniques  and 
methods  used  in  educational  research 

36 

29 

30 

Problems  chosen  for  investigation  by 
researchers 

18 

29 

32 

Lack  of  interest  in  educational  research 
on  the  part  of  behavioral  scientists 
outside  schools  of  education 

23 

26 

33 

Types  of  services  and  studies  desired  by 
school  system 

15 

•«* 

13 

11 

Lack  of  interest  in  research  on  the 
part  of  administrators  of  schools  or 
departments  of  education 

24 

32 

33 

Intellectual  ability  of  people  doing 
research  in  education 

10 

10 

21 

Rewards  offered  potential  researchers  to 
serve  as  speakers,  editors,  consultants, 
workshops  participants,  etc. 

9 

3 

16 

Low  standards  for  acceptance  of  research 
articles  in  journals 

0 

6 

13 

Lack  of  recognition  and  rewards  for 
research  accomplishment 


18 


IB 


11 


Educational  philosophies  and  ideologies 
of  researchers 


Needs  and  Interests  of  publishing  companies 

Total  respondents: 


5 

(79) 


10 

(31) 


16 

J£ 

(63) 


V 

RIC 

0-8 


nus  a 

Graduate  Schools  ot  Education  Muaad  to 
Pmiis  and  Coordinators  as  Coins;  tha  Bast  Research 

/* 

>* 

V 

Mknber  of 
times  mentioned 

Stanford 

23 

Wisconsin 

18 

Chicago 

18 

Harvard 

17 

Illinois 

16 

Teachers  Collage,  Columbia 

14 

Minnesota 

11 

U.  of  Miohigan 

10 

Ohio  State 

8 

California,  Berkeley 

6 

Oklahoma  State 

4 

Syracuse 

3 

Boston  V« 

2 

*■  State  U«  of  loss 

2 

Pittsburgh 

2 

Michigan  State 

2 

Ball  State 

1 

Indiana 

1 

If.  of  Pennsylvania 

1 

Southern  California 

1 

Texas 

1 

Washington  V* 

Member  of  deans  and 

1 

coordinators  replying: 

(46) 

TABLE  3 


Research  Quality  According  to  Various  Joint 
Arrangements  with  the  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences . 


Controlled  by  University 


Joint  Arrangements 

Interdisciplinary  commit too* 
or  seminars  which  are  concerned 
with  scholarly  issues. 

Yes 

No 

Participation  of  non-education 
professors  In  the  selection 
of  the  faculty  of  education. 

Yes 

No 

Joint  teaching  appointments. 

Yes 

No 

Joint  research  appointments. 

Yes 

No 

Visiting  professors  from  other 
universities  for  research. 

Yes 

No 

Visiting  professors  from  other 
universities  for  teaching. 

Yes 

No 


Rem  tat  ion  CKenlstonl 


% Schools  of  Education 
doing  the  best  research 


In  best 
(Universities 

In  other 
(Universities 

74%(14) 
* <1> 

16%(38) 

0%<23) 

8S%(13) 
* (2) 

26XU9) 

2%(41) 

73%(15) 
- (0) 

12%(41) 

S%(19) 

89%  (9) 
SOX  (0) 

17%(23) 

S%(37) 

83%  (6) 
67%  (9) 

20%  (15) 
7%  (45) 

67%(12) 
* <3> 

11%(28) 

9%(32) 

* Too  few  cases  for  percentaging. 
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TABLE  4 

Services  Performed  by  Research  Units,  According 


Services  performed  for  school  systems 

Help  schools  evaluate  new  programs 
Supply  individual  consultants  to  local  schools 
Help  schools  implement  new  programs 
Supply  speakers  for  local  school  conferences 
or  workshops 

Conduct  school  surveys  at  the  request  of 
local  schools 

Develop  tests  for  use  of  classroom  teachers 

in  the  state  or  area 

Sell  or  distribute  tests  to  schools 

Services  performed  for  university  groups 

Advise  the  education  faculty  on  research 
problems 

Advise  faculty  members  outside  of  education 
on  research 

Conduct  service  Investigations  for  university 
officials  (not  college  or  education) 

Conduct  service  investigations  for  college 
of  education 

Conduct  service  investigations  for  faculty 
committees 

Construct  examinations  or  other  evaluative 
instruments  to  be  used  by  members  of  the 
university  staff 

Service  investigations  for  the  state  dept. 

Documentation  services  (recipients  unknown) 

Maintain  a reference  library 

Publish  a journal,  bulletin  or  newsletter 

Prepare  bibliographies  on  educational  topics 


% budget  for  research 

0-49% 

50-89% 

90-100% 

83% 

67% 

47% 

83 

50 

35 

61 

44 

41 

SO 

56 

24 

67 

28 

18 

11 

11 

12 

6 

mmtm 

4 

56 

56 

59 

44 

33 

53 

58 

11 

29 

32 

17 

12 

21 

6 

12 

17 

6 

18 

37 

33 

6 

50 

44 

47 

56 

50 

35 

28 

33 

29 

of  units: 


(18)  (18) 


(17) 
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TABLE  5 


Activities  on  which  Unit  Directors  Spend  Moat  Time, 

According  to  Four  Styles  of  leadership 

Leadership  Styles 

External  Intensive 

Activities*  Leader  Executive  Intellectual  leader  _ 


Seeking  funds  for  researchers* 

Collecting  and  disseminating  in- 
formation about  financing* 

Budgeting  for  the  unit  as  a whole* 

Allocating  outside  funds  for  research. 

Negotiating  with  or  reporting  to 
funding  agencies* 

Communicating  the  needs  of  the  re- 
search program  to  administration* 

Facilitating  communications  among 
researchers. 

Formulating  the  goals  of  the  unit's 
research  program. 

judging  the  adequacy  of  proposals* 

Encouraging  researchers  not  assoc- 
iated to  become  associated. 

Handling  requests  for  released  time 
to  do  research. 

Encouraging  individuals  associated 
with  unit  to  undertake  research 
of  interest  to  scholars  in  ed* 

Gaining  the  assistance  of  scholars 
in  other  departments. 

Providing  facilities  for  researchers. 

Assisting  staff  in  writing  proposals. 

Assisting  staff  with  analytical 
problems  which  arise  in  research. 

Providing  opportunities  for  students 
to . participate  in  research. 

Directing  or  facilitating  service 
studies  for  schools  in  area. 

Handling  problems  of  interpersonal 
relations  among  staff  members. 

Number  of  directors: 


14% 

14% 

15% 

9% 

15 

5 

18 

mm 

21 

5 

4 

mm 

- 

mm 

21 

7 

5 

- 

14 

14 

10 

- 

7 

14 

10 

36 

14 

21 

5 

- 

- 

7 

15 

18 

«M» 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

14 

5 

9 

«• 

21 

- 

- 

- 

14 

20 

- 

21 

7 

35 

8 

29 

21 

30 

45 

36 

- 

35 

36 

36 

7 

10 

27 

7 

7 

- 

- 

(14) 

(14) 

(20) 

(ID 

* Respondents  were  instructed  to  check  ”no  more  than  three  activities 
to  which  they  devoted  most  of  their  time* 
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n?^nl,gef.  R****roh  in  “duction,"  Bureau  of 

f Mono*r*Ph*i»  No.  7,  Ohio  State  Uaiveraity 
Studios . (Columbus:  Ohio  State  university  Press,  1927) 

Bosongarten,  Mllian,  Organisation  and  Administration  of  Sducatlonal 

tB^t*  ’ Schoola  “fl  CoU^too  of  Kdueatlon  In 
1936*  itl  ' 11110  Monographs  In  Education.  No.  1,  September, 

Bokort,  Ruth R.  "Report  on  tbo  Organization  and  Sorvlces  of  Bureau. 
fnlfeo^no??1  “T“°h  *“  L°“dlng  ABerloan  Universities," 
mSia^y!  1949?UC‘ti0nal  "e808rCh*  Univor8lty  of 

Hiller,  jj2rJy  K*'  *•»  41  Study  of  the  Field  Service  and  Research  Unite 

• hoole  of  Education.  Ph.D.  dissertation,  Stanford 

University,  June  19S8. 


Avmmu  d 


THE  SURVEY  OF  AUTHORS 


Technical  Notes  on  the  Survey  of  Authors  of 
Empirical  Research  Articles  Related  to 
Education  Published  in  1064 


A total  of  1014  empirical  research  artlolos  were  found  in  38  journals. 
(Tho  journals  which  were  studied  are  listed  bslow.) 

Articles  which  were  devoted  exclusively  to  subjective  reports  of 
personal  experiences , such  as  a teacher's  report  on  her  Instructional 
methods,  were  not  regarded  as  empirical  research.  Also  excluded  were 
social  bookkeeping  studies,  such  as  salary  surveys,  enrollment 
projections,  and  descriptive  studies  of  physical  facilities,  unless 
the  survey  was  done  In  connection  with  analytical  research.  Concep- 
tualizations based  on  empirical  research,  abstracts  of  findings, 
review  articles,  and  methodological  models  were  likewise  excluded. 

Of  the  1014  articles  included  in  the  study,  174  were  excluded  because 
of  foreign  addresses,  or  because  another  article  by  the  author  was 
already  Included.  (We  decided  to  represent  each  author  by  only  a 
single  article.  Thirteen  per  cent  of  the  original  1014  articles  were 
excluded  for  this  reason.) 

tetters,  Instructions,  and  a self-addressed  postcard  were  sent  to  the 
authors  (see  below).  When  addresses  were  not  given  In  the  journal, 
the  names  were  looked  up  In  various  professional  directories. 
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Journal*  triad for  Saluting  Education  Research  Articles 


BSSSSXS&  **Q*noiml  -Education 

American  Educational  Research  Journal 
Calll,  Journal  of  Educ*  Research 
Educational  * Psychological  Measurement 
Journal  of  Educ*  Res. 

Journal  of  Exp.  Educ. 

General  -Won-Education 

Journal  of  Educ*  Psych* 

Sociology  of  Educ* 

Specialized  -Education 

Journal  of  Develop.  Headings 
Journal  of  Research  in  Music  Educ* 

Personnel  k Ouldanos  Journal 
Journal  of  Counseling  Psych. 

Specialized  -Eon-Education 

American  Journal  of  Mental  Deficiency 

Child  Development 

Journal  of  Personality 

Journal  of  Speech  k Hearing  Disorders 

Speech  Monographs 

Non-Research  -General  -Education 

Harvard  Educ.  Review 
Journal  of  Educ*  - Boston  U* 

Itoabody  Journal  of  Educ* 

School  Review 

General  -Hon-educatlon 

Improving  College  k Whiv.  Training 

Specialised  -Education 
Adult  Education 
Arithmetic  Teacher 
Audio-Visual  Comm*  Review 
Elementary  School  Journal 
Exceptional  Children 
Journal  of  Bus*  Educ* 

Journal  of  Res*  in  Science  Teaching 
Journal  of  Teachers  Educ* 

Nat '1  .Assoc*  of  Secondary  School  Principals  Bulletin 

Nat'l*  Bus*  Educ*  Quarterly 

The  Reading  Teacher 

School  k Society 

Science  Educ* 

Studies  in  Art  Educ* 

Vocational  Guidance  Quarterly 

Specialized  -Won-education 
Journal  of  Goii* 

Training  School  Bulletin 


W5XTEE  SENT  TO  AUTHORS 
OP  RESEARCH  ARTICLES 


The  enclosed  postcard  la  being  aant  to  you  in  connection  with 
a national  study  of  research  related  to  education.  This  investigation 
is  being  carried  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research,  Columbia 
University,  with  support  from  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 


An  important  part  of  this  study  is  a content  analysis  of  a 
sample  of  research  articles  published  in  the  year  1964.  Preliminary  to 
this  analysis,  we  are  conducting  a survey  of  the  authors  of  these 
articles  to  identify  the  contexts  within  which  the  research  was  carried 
Thfirtfort,  all.  questions  refer  to  the  time  when  vou  did  your  studv. 
The  article  to  which  we  refer  is  the  following: 


To  clarify  certain  terns  used  in  the  postcard,  we  have  enclosed 
a page  of  explanation.  Me  would  appreciate  your  answering  these  ques- 
tions and  returning  the  postcard  to  us  as  soon  as  possible. 

Thank  you. 


Yours  sincerely, 


Sam  0.  Sleber 
Project  Director 


A1  Goldberg 
Research  Supervisor 
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XI. 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  FILLING  OUT  POSTCARD 

Mgjor  iuthoy 

If  you  ware  the  ioli  author  check  "yes.  " 

.I«L?0U.,1,#rVC0**ut,,0,r»  but  lt  u not  POMlbto  to  designate  the 

linnr  r i. ■ ^'I***1?* • r*Ply  o£  th«  OHO  who  bed  malor  InfluaiM** 

upoa  the  design  end  analysis  of  the  study.  ' 

ff  5!  i9un0?  l098ihu  to  **y  vho  had  major  Influence  upon  the 
oludy,  check  "equal  authorship."  P 

1 ..af filiations  (at  the  tiiae  of  the  study) 

y°“r  •£flll*tl0“»  4urtTO  the  time  you  Wrt  working  on 


If«y°/  ***^  *ny  •••odatton  with  a school  or  department  of  aduca - 

wMitvi,eha!rid?iS8’  tM5bin*'  rM,,rch*  or  crvlc  at  a uni- 
varsity)  check  either  graduate  or  undergraduate,  or  both. 

If  you  worked  oyalda  of  a university  or  a college,  give  the  nan 
®f  bb?  .8*ncy  where  you  worked  (e.g.,  Oakland,  Calif:,  Public 
Schools;  National  Merit  Scholarship  Corp.;  Pacific  State  Hospital) 

XXX*  Position  (at  the  tine  of  the  study) 

t#  th*  P°*itio“  you  held  at  each  Institution 
listed  in  Part  IX  at  any  tine  during  your  study0  Write  in  the 

when°liiMno*P*C*  J1*  ntxt  t0  th«  category  you  checked  off 

hen  listing  your  institutional  affiliations.  For  example,  if 

vou  22.2  faculty  nenber  in  the  graduate  school  of  education. 

?fUa.K40Ul?i  plice  *n  * in  th*  apace  next  to  the  category  "mainly 
caching.  If  you  also  did  research  at  an  agency  outside  the 
diversity,  place  a "d"  in  the  category  "mainly  research. 

IV. 


V. 


II 


Aetoclatloa  with  a research  unit  (at  tha  tins  of  tha  study) 

***?  quVt£<?“  ******  to  *»y  association  with  a research  unit, 

°r  out*td*  • university  (bureau,  center,  lab  school, 

■ f fhT! ' i^8f !8*nC? * ***•>•  Thl*  •■•oclatlon  could  have  been 
either  as  a etafr  loamber,  as  a student  trainee,  or  through  the 
use  of  facilities  provided  by  the  unit. 

or  speciality  (at  the  time  of  the  study) 

Sone  era up lee  of  specialties  are:  child  development,  paycholosv 
of  learning,  school  administration,  reading,  guidance,  etc. 

VX.  Dissertation 

Check  2gs  if  the  article  reported  any  results  of  your  dissertation 
or  originally  appeared  in  your  dissertation. 

VII.  Your  name 


We  are  requesting  you  to  print  your  nano  ao  that  the  returned 
postcard  can  be  matched  with  your  article. 


POSTCARD  QUESTIONNAIRE 
FOR  AUTHORS 


CHECK  ALL  THAT  APPLIED  AT  THE  TIME  YOU  DID  YOUR  RESEARCH 


I.  Were  you  the  major  author? 

□ Yes  □ No  □ Equal  authorship 

If  no:  Who  was?  _ _ 

II.  A11  institutional  affiliations 

(check  all  that  applied  at  the  time) 

University  or  college: 

(name) . 

Education  school  or  department 

Graduate  a □ 

Undergraduate  b |~~1 

Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


IV.  Association  with  a research  unit 
(name) 


Staff  member 
Facilitated 
Trainee  (student) 

V.  Your  field  or  specialty 

(when  the  research  was  conducted) 


(n»pt)  k | | 

Outside  of  University 

(Agency) ' d Q 

III.  Position  (write  letter  from  Section  II) 

Mainly  teaching  - 

Mainly  research  - 

Student  ___ 

Other  (indicate  below)  _____ 


VI.  Dissertation 

Was  the  article  part  of  your  dissertation? 
Yes  □ No  □ 

VII.  Your  name 


(please  print) 


it 


□□□ 


TABLE  1 


D"»8 


Institutional  Affiliations  of  Authors 


Affiliations 


University  affiliations : 


Education  departments 
Graduate  43% 

Undergraduate  16 

Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

Psychology  27 

Sociology  3 

Speech  g 

Medicine  3 

Other 

School  system  11 

Independent  research  units 
and  agencies  X5 


134%* 

(311) 


TABLE  2 

Positions  of  Authors  in  university  Departments 
off  Education  and  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


Graduate 

Liberal  Arts 

Positions 

Education 

& Sciences 

Teaching 

50% 

48% 

Research 

19 

32 

Student 

34 

24 

Administration 

9 

6 

Other 

3 

5 

115%* 

USX* 

(350) 

(396) 

♦Total  per  cent  exceeds  100%  due  to  multiple  responses. 


/ 


o 
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TABLE  3 

Aggociatlon  of  Author*  with  Research  Walts 
at  or  Outside  of  ft  university,  According 
to  toititutlonil  Affiliation  of  Author 


Affiliation 


Graduate 

type  of  unit  Education 

Liberal 

Arts 

Other 

Education* 

Indep. 

Agency 

Total 

Staff  moodier  or  student 

in  a university  research  unit  17% 

31% 

6% 

2% 

17% 

Faoilitated  by  a research  unit  4 

10 

7 

64 

11 

No  association  with  a unit  80 

69 

87 

34 

72 

101% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

(350) 

(338) 

(70) 

(53) 

(811) 

TABLE  4 

Field  of  Specialization  of  Authors * According 
to  Institutional  Affiliation 


Affiliation 


Snecialization 

Graduate 

Education 

Liberal 

Arts 

Other 

Education* 

Indep* 

Agency 

Total 

Education 

56% 

4% 

46% 

13% 

31% 

Psychology 

21 

61 

31 

45 

40 

Educational  psychology 

10 

1 

11 

8 

6 

Testing 

8 

4 

4 

9 

6 

Speech 

1 

14 

3 

6 

7 

Social  sciences 

8 

8 

0 

2 

4 

Medicine 

0 

3 

1 

8 

2 

Other 

3 

5 : 

3 

9 

4 

101% 

100% 

99% 

100% 

100% 

(350) 

(338) 

(70) 

(53) 

(811) 

* School  systems  and  undergraduate  education* 

i 


o ■ 
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TABLE  5 

B>r  Cent  of  Articlgi  Which  Wwt  Ptrt  o f Author  * 0 Difliort&tion 
or  Other  Student  tt>rk,  According  to  institutional  Affiliation 


Type  of  Paper 

Doctoral  dissertation 

II. A*  or  other  school  paper 
Indicated 

Student  work  not  indicated 


Graduate 

Education 


35% 


Affiliation 

Liberal  Other  ” 

Arts  Education* 


Indep. 


14%  9%  4% 


1 

64 

100% 

(350) 


4 

82 

100% 

(338) 


1 

90 

100% 

(70) 


0 

96 

100% 

(53) 


Total 

22% 

2 

76 

100% 

(811) 


TABUS  6 

Sex  of  Author,  According  to  Institutional  Affiliation 


Affiliation 


■ V Sex 

Graduate 

Education 

Liberal 

Arts 

Other 

Education  * 

Indep. 

Agency 

Total 

Male 

84% 

82% 

83% 

74% 

82% 

Female 

13 

13 

16 

23 

14 

Not  ascertainable 

~ ' r,  * 

4 

101% 

(350) 

5 

100% 

(338) 

1 

100% 
( 70) 

4 

101% 

(53) 

4 

100% 

(811) 

* School  systeas  and  undergraduate  education. 

ySox 


o 


TABLE  7 


Number  qf  Co*iuthors,  According  to 
Respondent's  Institutional  Affiliation 


Affiliation 


Number  of  Co-authors 

Graduate 

Education 

Liberal 

Arts 

Other 

Education 

Xndep. 

4KS2SZ 

Total 

None 

68% 

49% 

67% 

47% 

57% 

One 

29 

37 

21 

30 

32 

Two 

§ 

11 

7 

21 

9 

Three 

1 

a 

4 

2 

2 

Four 

* 

i 

0 

0 

e 

Five 

• 

♦ 

0 

0 

« 

♦Less  than  1% 

100* 

(390) 

100% 

(338) 

99* 

(TO) 

100* 

(S3) 

100% 

(811) 

TABLE  8 

Region  in  Which  Author9!  Uhivereity  is  Located 

According  to  In.tltutlonal  Affiliation  of  Author 

Affiliation 

Graduate 

Liberal 

Other 

Region 

Education 

Arts 

Education 

Total 

Northeast 

25% 

30% 

33% 

28% 

North  Central 

37 

36 

19 

36 

flfest 

26 

19 

28 

23 

South 

12 

15 

19 

14 

a 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

(350) 

(338) 

(38)  ♦ 

(724)44 

♦Excluding  34  who  bid  no  if  filiation  with  a university. 
♦♦Excluding  87  who  had  no  affiliation  with  a university. 
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TABLE  9 

Research  Quality  of  Author^  BhiveMlty,  g Rated  bv 
Doans  «nd  Coordinators,  According  to 
Institutional  Affiliation  of  Author 


Rating 

Graduate 

Education 

Liberal 

Arts 

Other 

Education 

Total 

Best 

32% 

28% 

14% 

29% 

Next  best 

14 

11 

11 

12 

Other  universities 

41 

50 

33 

45 

Schools  with  no  doctoral 
program 

13 

11 

42 

14 

100% 

(350) 

100% 

(338) 

100% 
(36)  ♦ 

100% 

(724)*# 

♦Excluding  34  who  had  no  affiliation  with  a university. 
♦♦Excluding  87  who  had  no  affiliation  with  a university. 


TABLE  10 


Typo  of  Education  Journal  in  Which  Article  Appeared. 
According  to  Institutional  Affiliation  of  Author 


Graduate 

Liberal 

Other 

Xndep. 

Type  of  Journals 
Research 

Education 

Arts 

Education 

Agency 

Total 

General  education 

32% 

14% 

27% 

19% 

23% 

General  non-education 

4 

10 

1 

8 

7 

Specialized  education 

18 

12 

17 

9 

15 

Specialized  non-education 
Non-research 

8 

53 

23 

45 

30 

General  education 

5 

1 

1 

0 

3 

General  non-education 

1 

1 

0 

0 

*0 

1 

Specialized  education 

31 

6 

29 

13 

19 

Specialized  non-education 

1 

3 

1 

6 

2 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

(350) 

(338) 

(70) 

(S3) 

(811) 

♦Note:  Research  - more  than  50%  of  articles  in  Journal 

were  research. 

General  - Journal  articles  were  not  restricted  to  one  specialty  within  the 
field  of  education. 

Education  - more  than  50%  of  articles 

in  Journal  were  written  by  educators. 

M* 
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TABLE  11 

Substantive  Focus  of  Bureiu  and  Non-Bureau  Authora 
“ (Graduate  Education  only; 

Bureau  Nm-iimu  a 


x.  Curriculum  and  Teaching 

1.  Methods  of  instruction 

2.  Programmed  Instruction 

3.  Teaching  machines 

4.  Content  or  quality 

Total  curriculum 


2» 

3. 

4. 


2.  Special  Education 
1*  Education  of  the  deaf  and  blind 

Mentally  retarded 

Talented,  gifted,  high-ability  students 
Adult  education 

Total  special  education 

3.  Administration 

1.  School  finance 

2.  Administration  and  organization 

Total  administration 

4.  Training  of  teachers 

1*  Education  as  a profession;  training 
2.  Qualities  of  teachers  — background,  etc* 
Total  training  of  teachers 

3.  Guidance,  Counseling 

6.  Research  Methods 

1.  Tests  and  measurements 

2.  Other  research  methodology 

3.  Evaluation  of  educational  research 

4.  Dissemination  of  research  results 

Total  research  methods 

7.  Psychological  Processes 

1.  Learning  and  level  of  knowledge 

2.  Child  development  not  related  to  learning 

Total  psychological  processes 

8.  Social  Context  of  Education 
TI  Sub-cultural  differences 

2,  Other  social  problems 

3,  School-community  relations 

4.  Comparative  education 

5.  Career  patterns  and  occupational  choice 

Total  social  context  of  education 

9.  Speech  and  Normal  Skills 

1,  Speech,  audiology 

2,  Normal  skills  (hearing,  sight) 

3,  Physiological  data 

Total  speech  and  nomal  skills 


8% 

2 

2 

-2 

15 

0 

3 

2 

J> 

5 

0 

12 

12 

3 

-2 

3 


* Thirty-four  per  cent  sample  of  non-bureau  authors. 


22 

2 

0 

J> 

24 

17 

-2 

25 

3 

0 

© 

2 

10 

0 

2 

JO 

2 

101% 

(60) 


16* 


JL 

21 

1 

2 

1 

_1 

5 

0 

jl 

4 

7 

6 
13 

10 

7 

1 

1 

JL 

10 

13 

10 

23 

6 

2 

1 

0 

Jl 

12 

0 

1 

JL, 

2 

100% 

(100) 


o 
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TABIB  12 

Group  studied  by  Bureau  and  jton*gjmu  Author* 
e (Graduate Education  MyT 


Group  or  Stratum  Studied 

Bureau 

Non-Bureau 

Public,  community,  parent* 

0% 

3% 

Government  of  school;  school  board 

8 

1 

Administrators 

8 

8 

Vacuity 

10 

21 

Student* 

72 

72 

Guidance  counselor* 

3 

3 

Pre-school  children 

3 

1 

Higher  education 

7 

0 

Alumni  or  former  student* 

3 

4 

Does  not  apply 

3 

114%** 

7 

120%** 

♦Thirty-four  per  cent  sample. 

(60) 

(100) 

♦♦Total  percent  exceed*  100%  because  some  studio*  war*  concerned 
with  More  then  one  group. 


TABLE  13 


Grade  Level  Studied  by  Bureau  and  Ni  a-Bureau  Author* 
Wra m^rmssmsn  Only) 


Grade  Level  Studied 


Bureau  Non-Bureau* 


Elementary  (grade*  1 through  8) 

Secondary  (grade*  9 through  12) 

Entire  school  system 

Higher  education 

Other 

Pre-school 

Grade  level  not  clear 


42% 

2S 

3 

30 

8 

7 

5L 

Il7%  ** 
(60) 


19 

2 

33 

8 

3 

3 

109%** 

(ICO) 


* Thirty-four  per  cent  sample. 

♦♦Total  percent*  exceed  100%  because  some  studies  were  concerned 
with  more  than  one  level. 
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TABTiK  14 


Size  of  ample  in  Studies  by  Bureau  and  Won-Bur— u Authors 

(Graduate  education  Italy) """  ' 11111  


Size  of  Sample 

Bureau 

Non-Bureau* 

1 • 

0-39 

10% 

14% 

a • 

40  - 99 

25 

29 

3» 

100  - 199 

22 

19 

4. 

200  - 209 

8 

12 

5. 

300  - 499 

12 

8 

6. 

500  - 909 

5 

6 

7. 

1000  - 1499 

3 

8 

8. 

1500  - 2099 

2 

0 

0. 

3000  - 4099 

3 

2 

10. 

5000  and  over 

2 

0 

^rnmrns 


1*90 


X*  Sample  unit*  not  countable  7 

Y.  Size  of  iiipl«  not  specified  a 

101% 

(60) 


2 

a 

100% 

(100) 


TABLE  IS 

Design  of  Studlaa  by  Bureau  and  Non-Bureau  Authors 

(Graduate  Education  Only) 

Design  of  Study 

Bureau 

Non-Bureau  * 

1. 

Deaoriptive  survey 

20% 

29% 

2. 

Descriptive  and  analytical  survey 

20 

4 

3. 

True  experiment  (following  Campbell  and 
Stanley) 

10 

10 

4. 

Quasl-experlmental  design 

48 

57 

8a 

Other  design 

2 

0 

100% 

(60) 

100% 

(100) 

♦ Thirty-four  per  cent  sample  of  non-bureau  authors. 
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THE  USB  UF  FIELD  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  A QUESTIONNAIRE 
SURVEY  OF  UNIVERSITY  PERSONNEL 

A lew  remark*  about  the  history  of  our  /project  are  needed  in 
order  to  understand  the  importance  which  field  representatives  have 
assumed*  We  originally  intended  to  send  a short  questionnaire  to 
deans  of  schools  of  education  for  the  purpose  of  learning  about  atti- 
tudes towards  research*  Directors  of  bureaus  of  educational  re- 
search, who  were  to  occupy  the  center  stage  in  our  study,  were  to  re- 
ceive a much  longer  questionnaire*  When  we  submitted  our  plans  to  the 
members  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  however „ we  were  strongly  urged  to 
gather  more  background  information  about  the  schools  before  sending  out 
questionnaires  to  bureau  directors*  Since,  as  it  was  pointed  out, 
schools  of  education  often  perform  research  independently  of  bureaus, 
we  were  advised  to  look  into  the  arrangements  that  had  been  set  up  to 
do  this  — in  effect,  to  treat  schools  of  education  in  much  the  same 
fashion  as  we  planned  to  study  bureaus* 

We  therefore  expanded  the  questionnaire  intended  for  deans, 
and  designed  an  additional  questionnaire  for  individuals  who  carry  some 
responsibility  for  coordinating  the  research  of  individual  faculty 
members  (coordinators),  mis  latter  position,  incidentally,  was  also 
brought  to  our  attention  by  the  Advisory  Committee*  Thus,  one  of  the 
major  outcomes  of  our  conference  with  the  Committee  was  a shift  of 
attention  from  bureaus  to  their  contexts,  at  least  for  the  time  being* 

fte  now  faced  the  problem  of  obtaining  responses  to  question- 
naires designed  to  gather  a great  deal  of  information  about  organi- 
zations which  are  considerably  more  complex  than  most  research  units* 
Because  we  needed  to  collect  statistical  data  that  would  require  some 
time  for  the  respondent  to  compile,  we  felt  that  interviews  would  be 
inappropriate g and  clearly,  we  could  not  personally  visit  some  110 
schools  of  education*  On  the  other  hand,  the  length  and  detail  of  the 
two  questionnaires  made  it  inadvisable  to  expect  returns  by  mall* 

Hence,  some  kind  of  personal  contact  seemed  necessary*  Moreover,  we 
anticipated  that  questions  about  research  arrangements  might  not  seem 
very  pertinent  to  deans,  and  that  we  might  therefore  fall  to  enlist 


E-2 

th«lr  Interest  in  the  study.  Ibis  consideration  sddsd  to  our  con- 
viction that  personal  representatives  sere  needed.  Although  we  had 
originally  planned  to  commission  a junior  faculty  Member  In  sociology 
In  each  university  for  the  purpose  of  contacting  the  bureau  directors, 
this  strategy  now  assumed  much  greater  significance  as  our  attention 
shifted  from  bureau  directors  to  university  administrators.  Our  plan 
was  to  have  the  field  personnel  locate  the  appropriate  respondent, 
explain  the  study  to  him,  answer  any  questions  that  he  might  ask  about 
the  completion  of  the  questionnaire,  obtain  the  completed  form  on  a 
return  visit,  and  forward  it  to  our  office  after  checking  for  complete 
answers,  7n  short,  wo  adopted  a method  of  data  collection  which  lies 
between  Interviewing  and  mailed  questionnaires. 

As  far  as  we  know,  no  account  exists  of  the  Issues  that  are 
raised  by  this  typo  of  data  collection  and  of  the  manner  In  which  they 
are  handled.  And  since  there  Is  Increasing  Interest  among  social 
scientists  in  the  study  of  large  numbers  of  organizations,  and 
especially  in  the  study  of  schools,  we  believe  It  would  be  worthwhile 
to  report  our  experiences  with  field  representatives  In  some  detail. 

Our  experiences  may  be  broken  down  Into  several  phases.  First, 
we  had  to  obtain  recommendations  of  junior  faculty  members  for  the 
assignment.  Second,  we  had  to  contact  the  recommended  people  In  order 
to  explain  the  job  and  invite  their  participation.  Third,  we  had  to 
send  them  the  questionnaires  and  Instructions,  Fourth,  we  had  to  carry 
on  correspondence  to  Iron  out  any  difficulties.  And  fifth,  we  used  the 
comments  of  the  field  representatives  to  gain  additional  lnfomatlon 
about  the  respondents  and  their  setting.  Each  of  these  phases  will  be 
described  below, 

1*  Obtaining  recommendations. 

Our  first  method  of  getting  recommendations  was  to  supply  a 
list  of  the  Institutions  In  our  study,  along  with  a request  for  names 
of  Individuals  who  were  able  to  carry  out  the  assignment,  to  our 
colleagues  In  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  In  the  Bureau,  The  names 
that  we  collected  from  these  lists  were  written  on  index  cards  set  up 
for  each  Institution, 


o 
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Thero  mr«  several  nasons  shy  this  initial  approach  did  not 
work  out.  Although  we  asked  for  the  nines  of  junior  faoulty  members 
in  sociology,  many  of  those  aimed  were  at  higher  levels.  This  mainly 
inflected  the  sodometrie  circle  of  those  from  whom  we  requested  names. 
Further,  several  of  the  persons  we  consulted  tended  to  name  someone 
who  was  better  qualified  to  sake  recommendations • This  person  often 
turned  out  to  be  the  chairman,  of  the  department  where  w®  were  looking 
for  a field  representative.  Finally,  those  we  asked  for  recommendations 
did  not  know  of  anyone  in  many  of  the  universities;  indeed,  they  were 
unaware  of  the  existence  of  none  universities.  In  short,  the  approach 
was  not  very  fruitful,  and  only  0 persons  who  became  field  representa- 
tives were  recommended  in  this  fashion. 

We  therefore  tried  another  approach  which  was  suggested  by  the 
frequency  with  which  we  were  referred  to  a department  chairman  for  a 
recommendation.  Kb  obtained  the  names  of  the  chairmen  of  departments 
of  sociology  from  school  catalogues  in  one  of  the  Columbia  libraries, 
and  then  wrote  to  them  explaining  the  project,  the  type  of  person  we 
wanted,  and  the  tasks  that  wi  expected  him  to  perform  (see  page  8-19). 
All  of  the  chairmen  eventually  responded  or  referred  the  letter  to  a 
candidate  who  wrote  to  us  directly.  Fourteen  chairmen  required  follow- 
up letters  after  a period  of  about  six  weeks.  Four  were  unable  to 
recommend  anyone,  explaining  that  the  staff  was  too  busy.  Two  of  the 
chairmen  recommended  themselves.  In  about  four  schools  we  were  advised 
to  use  an  advanced  graduate  student  and  did  so. 

It  can  be  seen  in  the  letter  that  our  correspondence  with  the 
chairmen  included  the  form  letter  that  we  planned  to  send  to  recommend 
people.  This  enclosure  explained  the  Job  in  a general  way  and  mentioned 
the  honorarium  of  $30  per  contact  with  respondents.  We  hoped  that  the 
letter  would  make  it  easier  for  the  chairmen  to  assess  the  Job.  In 
several  cases  it  was  clear  that  he  had  shown  the  letter  to  a faculty 
member  before  recommending  him,  although  we  neglected  to  advise  this 
procedure.  No  doubt  if  we  hud  simply  asked  the  chairmen  to  sound  out 
the  candidates  beforehand,  wo  could  have  avoided  refusals  later  on.  On 

the  other  hand,  the  chairmen  may  have  procrastinated  longer  than  they 
did. 
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2.  Cont>otig«  prospective  field  npwientttivM 

The  ton  letter  mentioned  above,  together  with  a one  page 
description  of  the  entire  project,  waa  sent  to  each  recommended  person. 
The  seif-addressed  post  card  which  was  enclosed  requested  another 
recommendation  if  the  individual  was  unable  to  take  on  the  assignment 
himself.  (See  pages  E-21-23  for  the  materials  sent  to  recommended 
persons.)  After  only  10  follow-ups,  all  but  one  of  them  replied. 
Thirteen  persons  turned  down  the  Job,  explaining  that  they  did  not  have 
the  time.  Most  of  these  recommended  someone  else  who  eventually 
accepted.  It  took  about  five  weeks  after  our  initial  letter  to  the 
chairmen  to  sign  up  almost  alii  of  the  field  representatives. 

Several  persons  asked  for  more  information  about  the  assign- 
ment. Their  main  concerns  were  two:  the  amount  of  travelling,  and 

the  kinds  of  tasks  that  were  expected  in  addition  to  handling  the 
questionnaire.  Since  our  letter  did  not  explicitly  state  that  the  job 
was  confined  to  the  representative's  campus,  several  wanted  to  know 
how  much  travelling  was  Involved  and  what  expenses  were  provided.  It 
was  clear  that  if  travelling  had  been  requested,  some  of  our  prospects 
would  have  declined  the  job. 

The  second  ambiguity  in  our  letter  concerned  the  "other  tasks" 

that  were  expected  later  on  after  we  had  looked  over  the  questionnaires. 

As  the  original  letter  stated: 

There  may  be  other  tasks  which  we  will  ask  the 
field  representatives  to  handle,  such  as  the 
collection  of  research  reports  and  other  materials 
from  the  bureaus,  and  inquiries  about  informal 
arrangements  for  research.  The  extent  of  such 
tasks  will  depend  upon  the  scope  of  the  research 
program  found  in  the  school  of  education. 

This  paragraph  raised  some  doubts  in  the  minds  of  several  people. 
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Th®  following  reaction  was  typical : 

•••I  would  consider  taking  the  role  of  campus  representative 
if  you  would  provide  me  with  some  more  detailed  information. 
For  example,  how  much  follow-up  time  will  be  Involved,  etc. 
Does  extra  pay  accompany  the  possible  extra  tasks  which  you 
mentioned?  And  does  extra  pay  accompany  follow-up  attempts? 

The  reason  1 ask  these  questions  1*  that  X played  a similar 
role  at  Yale  last  year  for  NORC,  and  X found  that  these  are 
Important  questions. 

So  it  beoame  necessary  to  reply  to  such  inquiries  in  the  following 
manner: 


The  extra  tasks  which  might  arise  from  our  perusal  of  the 
questionnaires  should  not  require  more  than  two  or  three 
hours,  and  would  be  restricted  to  an  informal  talk  with  a 
professor  or  two  about  the  research  program,  and  perhaps 
obtaining  printed  materials  about  the  research  which  is 
underway.  We  shall  provide  an  additional  fee  only  if 
formal  interviewing  or  a case  study  is  Involved;  but  you 
should  feel  free  to  decline  these  latter  tasks  if  you  do 
not  have  the  time. 


This  reply  seems  to  have  satisfied  those  who  raised  the  question.  We 
see  now  that  it  would  have  been  advisable  to  have  included  this  more 
specific  explanation  in  the  original  letter. 

Xn  addition  to  this  type  of  query,  there  were  several  who 
wanted  to  know  the  number  of  persons  to  be  contacted  on  their  campus, 
although  we  made  it  clear  that  there  were  only  a few.  For  these  indi- 
viduals we  supplied  the  number  of  bureau  directors  and  university 
administrators  whom  we  wished  to  reach.  Since  the  number  of  respon- 
dents varied  from  school  to  school,  it  had  been  impossible  to  compose 
a form  letter  which  specified  this  number.  Xf  we  had  taken  the  time  to 
go  through  our  records  for  each  university  (which  was  based  on  a brief 
letter  to  deans  several  months  earlier),  we  could  have  typed  in  the 
information  on  the  form  letters.  But  the  small  number  of  queries  which 
we  received  on  this  point  confirmed  our  feeling  that  considerable  time 
could  be  saved  by  avoiding  this  extra  clerical  task. 

Incidentally,  since  none  of  our  prospective  field  represen- 
tatives declined  the  job  on  the  grounds  that  the  honorarium  was  in- 
sufficient „ it  seems  that  $30  per  respondent  was  a reasonable  amount 
to  offer.  It  is  quite  possible,  though,  that  some  of  those  who  pleaded 
lack  of  time  really  felt  that,  the  compensation  was  not  equal  to  the  job. 
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3.  Sending  questionnaires  and  instructions 

The  next  phase  liras  pretty  routine  since  It  did  not  depend  upon 
a reply  iron  our  representatives*  The  detailed  Instructions  are  shown 
on  pages  2-25-26*  in  addition  to  giving  the  names  of  the  respon- 

dents , the  Instructions  suggested  how  they  might  be  dealt  with* 

Finally,  we  made  the  following  request: 

It  would  be  helpful  If  you  could  write  a brief  account  of 
your  visit  with  the  respondent*  Was  he  hostile  to  the 
survey,  did  he  seem  Informed  about  the  types  of  infor- 
mation we  ask  for,  did  he  seem  eager  to  articulate  his 
opinions  to  you?  Were  there  any  Important  points  that  he 
made  to  you  about  any  aspect  of  the  survey  that  might  help 
us  understand  his  Institution  or  his  responses  to  the 
questionnaire? 

The  comments  of  the  field  representatives  will  be  presented  later  on. 

In  some  schools  we  were  unable  to  Identify  the  respondents  by 
name,  so  we  simply  described  the  position  that  we  were  interested  in 
studying  and  asked  the  representative  to  contact  the  person  in  that 
position*  No  problems  arose  In  the  few  cases  where  this  procedure  was 
followed,  which  suggests  that  It  was  unnecessary  to  give  names  at  all. 
But  no  doubt  the  names  made  It  more  convenient  for  the  representatives, 
as  well  as  insuring  that  the  right  persons  were  contacted. 

4.  Corresponding  with  field  representatives  on  the  status  of  their  work 

In  the  course  of  the  field  work,  correspondence  was  Initiated 
by  most  of  the  representatives*  About  half  of  their  letters  required 
an  answer;  the  remainder  were  simply  acknowledgments  of  receiving 
the  materials  or  notifications  of  a delay  In  retrieving  the  question- 
naire* 

Before  looking  at  some  of  the  problems  that  arose,  it  Is  worth 
recognizing  that  letters  which  reassured  us  that  progress  was  being 
made  were  helpful  In  allaying  the  usual  anxieties  over  returns*  On  the 
other  hand,  this  kind  of  reassurance  can  divert  the  project  director 
from  sending  a needed  follow-up  letter  to  urge  participation  in  the 
survey*  The  following  case  is  a good  Illustration*  About  three  weeks 
after  sending  out  the  questionnaires,  the  following  letter  was  re- 
ceived from  a representative: 
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Dean  — -*s  general  reactions  were  quite  positive  with  the 
provision  that  he  be  permitted  to  complete  the  questionnaire 
not  later  than  July  1 (i.e,,  about  five  weeks  later).  If  a 
more  rigid  time  requirement  is  imposed  then  he  would  be 
unwilling  to  complete  the  questionnaire.  In  essence  his 
position  was  that  the  various  commitments  which  occur  at 
the  end  of  the  academic  year  would  negate  his  doing  a good 
job  on  this  rather  lengthy  questionnaire,  I informed  him 
that  I felt  that  you  would  probably  be  willing  to  grant  his 
request  rather  than  eliminate  the  University  of  — — from 
the  sample f but  that  I would  write  for  further  instructions, 

I have  retained  all  of  the  materials  including  the  question- 
naire, 

I wrote  the  representative  that  this  was  perfectly  acceptable.  Hind- 
sight informs  me  that  I should  have  told  him  to  leave  the  questionnaire 
on  the  dean's  desk,  and  also  should  have  written  a personal  letter  to 
the  dean  stating  that  we  were  willing  to  wait  because  of  the  importance 
of  his  questionnaire,  and  so  forth.  As  it  turned  out,  the  dean  notified 
the  field  representative  seven  weeks  later  (after  the  representative 
had  returned  with  the  questionnaire)  that  he  definitely  would  not 
participate.  The  letter  which  the  representative  wrote  on  this 
occasion  was  far  more  revealing  of  the  dern's  original  attitude  than 
the  first  letter  had  been  when  his  reaction  was  described  as  "quite 
positive," 


« • • he  has  now  indicated  that  he  does  not  wish  to  participate 
in  your  project  because  of  misgivings  about  the  questionnaire. 
Dean  — — expressed  similar  doubts  during  our  initial  con- 
versation and  the  two  brief  contacts  since  then.  At  n©  time 
was  he  particularly  enthusiastic  about  the  task  of  completing 
the  questionnaire  because  of  its  length  and  detail. 

Since  I have  already  spent  more  time  on  this  matter  than  I 
can  "afford",  I am  returning  the  questionnaire,  to  you  for 
whatever  disposition  or  follow  through  you  wish  to  make. 

If  additional  contacts  with  Dean  — — are  anticipated,  I 
suggest  that  your  office  make  the  contacts  directly  with  him. 

If  we  had  received  this  type  of  communication  earlier,  we  might  have 

been  able  to  convince  the  dean  to  participate  through  a special  letter. 

The  case  illustrates  how  a field  representative  can  lull  the  project 

director  into  a sense  of  euphoria  when  emergency  tactics  are  actually 
called  for. 

The  problems  that  obviously  needed  our  action  were  mainly  of 
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two  kinds:  (a)  locating  respondents , and  (b)  urging  respondents  to  parti 
cipate  in  the  survey. 

(a)  In  several  cases  someone  else  had  entered  the  respondent's 
position  since  we  had  compiled  the  names.  Since  our  instructions  had 
been  very  fins  about  contacting  only  those  persons  whom  we  designated, 
the  representatives  wrote  us  for  clearance  before  making  a new  contact. 
In  most  of  these  cases  we  simply  confirmed  their  own  judgment  about  a 
replacement.  For  example: 

I have  been  able  to  get  in  touch  with  Dr.  W.  A.  and 
he  informs  me  that  he  is  no  longer  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Education.  The  new  Dean  is  Dr.  ll.  V. 

If  you  would  like  Dr.  M.  V.  to  fill  out  the  questionnaire, 
please  let  me  know  immediately. 

In  some  other  cases  no  replacement  seemed  to  be  available.  The 
following  letter  is  an  example: 

I received  your  materials  for  the  survey  of  educational 
research.  Since  we  first  corresponded,  and  doubtless 
since  you  pursued  the  names  of  the  sample,  the  dean  of 
the  College  of  Education,  Hollis  A.  Moore,  has  resigned. 

To  my  knowledge  no  successor  has  been  named. 

Before  contacting  Dean  Moore,  1 shall  wait  for  instruc— 
tions  regarding  his  inclusion  or  exclusion  as  a respondent 

Because  Dean  Moore  had  been  a prominent  figure  nationally,  I advised 

the  representative  to  contact  him  anyway. 

A sticky  problem  developed  in  two  schools  where  the  position 
of  research  coordinator  had  been  vacated.  Since  we  had  designed  a 
shorter  (green)  questionnaire  for  deans  in  schools  with  research 
coordinators,  we  stood  in  danger  of  losing  a great  deal  of  information 
unless  the  two  deans  were  given  the  longer  (yellow)  questionnaire  which 
included  many  of  the  items  intended  for  the  coordinators  (blue).  Hence, 
when  we  discovered  that  no  coordinator  existed,  we  quickly  sent  the 
representatives  the  longer  version  as  a replacement  for  the  one  which 

the  deans  had  already  received.  This  is  what  happened  in  one  of  the 
schools: 

The  colored  questionnaire  caper  is  dosed.  After  re- 
ceiving your  last  letter  and  the  yellow  form,  I made  a 
mad  dash  to  — --*s  office,  shouting,  "Have  you  finished 
the  blue  form?  He  apparently  felt  guilty  as  hell  over  not 
having  filled  it  out,  that  when  I said  "Great,  please  fill 
out  this  yellow  one,"  he  appeared  relieved. 
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The  completed  questionnaire  was  returned  to  our  office  only  a week  later* 
These  problems  were  settled  by  following  the  representatives1 
judgment,  but  there  were  a few  cases  where  we  had  to  correct  the 
judgment  of  the  representative* . For  example,  the  following  letter  was 
received s 

As  you  may  know,  the  U*  S.  Office  of  Education  has  selected 
Uhlverslty  of  Pittsburgh  as  one  of  two  sites  for  national 
centers  for  educational  research*  The  orientation  of  the 
"Learning  Research  and  Development  Center,"  headed  by  J* 

! Steel  (Sow,  Jr*,  is  toward  research  in  instructional  tech- 
nology* You  may  want  to  consider  giving  Steel  (Sow  a blue 
questionnaire* 

Since  Gow  was  already  known  to  us  as  the  director  of  a research  center, 
we  planned  to  Include  him  in  a later  survey  of  bureau  directors  with 
a quite  different  questionnaire*  X told  the  representative,  therefore, 
that  X would  send  another  questionnaire  for  Gow* s files,  but  definitely 
not  for  his  completion* 

(b)  The  second  set  of  problems  that  required  our  attention 

was  the  perennial  one  of  overcoming  the  reluctance  of  respondents* 

Several  of  the  field  representatives  were  most  helpful  in  informing  us 

of  the  reasons  that  respondents  hesitated  to  fill  out  the  questionnaire, 

and  a few  even  suggested  the  approach  that  promised  to  be  most  effective 

in  a personal  letter*  As  one  representative  wrote: 

He  needs  a letter  from  you,  X think,  pointing  out  why  the 
information  from  him  is  necessary,  why  some  other  big  ten 
school  cannot  be  chosen  instead,  and  so  on*  •«•  he 
essentially  refused  at  one  point,  and  retained  the 
questionnaire  only  very  reluctantly* 

After  composing  a letter  along  the  lines  suggested  by  the  representative, 
the  respondent  finally  completed  the  questionnaire*  Another  represent 
tatlve  wrote: 

X have  been  told  by  others  that  X am  getting  standard 
treatment  and  that  X am  wasting  my  time  to  expect  a re- 
turn of  the  questionnaire*  X believe  there  may  still  be 
hope,  however,  if  you  will  write  a note  to  the  dean  and 
point  out  the  value  of  his  completing  the  questionnaire 
and  maybe  suggesting  that  time  is  Important  as  of  now* 

This  respondent  also  completed  the  questionnaire  after  a follow-up 

letter  which  complied  with  the  representative^  advice*  In  part  our 

letter  read  as  follows: 
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Since  we  are  becoming  rather  pressed  for  time,  we  would 
greatly  appreciate  it  if  you  could  give  your  attention  to 
the  form  in  the  next  week  or  so. 

we  believe  that  the  study  will  be  of  considerable  value 
to  the  profession  inasmuch  as  it  will  provide  objective 
information  for  the  first  time  about  the  array  of  research 
arrangements  in  the  nation  and  the  problems  experienced 
by  schools  of  education  in  performing  research. 

Still  another  representative  after  sizizig  up  the  respondent  advised  us 

to  write  a letter  "and  use  some  flattery." 

If  our  field  personnel  reported  that  the  respondent  was  critical 
of  the  questionnaire,  we  replied  by  mentioning  the  names  of  deans  and 
others  who  had  helped  in  its  formulation.  This  device  also  seemed  to 
work.  Regarding  the  inordinate  length  of  the  questionnaire,  we  had 
this  to  says 

We  realize  that  the  questionnaire  is  unusually  long  and 
detailed,  but  after  consulting  with  a number  of  university 
administrators  we  concluded  that  an  elaborate  form  was  ' 
necessary  to  answer  the  many  questions  that  are  salient 
to  professional  educators. 

The  most  frequent  criticism  that  was  reported  to  us  was  that 
the  amount  of  time  required  to  collect  the  statistics  which  we  had 
requested  made  the  task  impossible.  To  those  who  raised  this  question 
we  responded: 

The  institutional  statistics  which  are  called  for  in 
several  questions  need  not  be  perfectly  accurate  since 
we  are  chiefly  interested  in  classifying  schools  into 
broad  categories  for  analysis.  Reasonable  estimates 
are  therefore  quite  appropriate. 

Rut  our  follow-up  letters  were  not  always  effective,  and  in 

one  case  we  received  a memorable  back-lash.  As  the  dean  replied: 

Your  letter  of  June  20  further  convinces  me  that  I should 
not  fill  out  the  enclosed  booklet.  X am,  therefore, 
returning  the  booklet  to  you.  If  X thought  the  research 
would  serve  the  profession,  I should  try  to  comply.  I 
am  not  so  convinced. 

But  there  is  some  salving  of  the  ego  to  be  derived  from  blaming  the 
field  representative  for  the  dean's  reaction,  for  the  representative 
had  informed  wi  as  follows:  "it  was  his  feeling  that  the  categories 

as  listed  in  the  form  did  not  enable  him  to  give  an  accurate  picture 
of  the  institution."  We  replied  to  this  issue,  therefore,  and 


neglected  to  play  up  the  value  of  the  study  to  education,  which  now 
seems  to  have  been  the  respondent's  main  concern. 

Despite  the  possibility  of  being  misled  by  the  representative 
it  was  extremely  helpful  to  hear  about  the  respondent's  particular 
misgivings  before  sending  a follow-up.  Tills  opportunity  constitutes 
a distinct  advantage  over  the  usual  type  of  mail  questionnaire  survey 
in  which  non-respondents  usually  do  not  bother  to  state  their  reser- 
vations • 

In  a few  cases  the  representative  seemed  superfluous.  One 
dean  "expressed  surprise  at  the  need  for  a field  representative  and 
saw  no  reason  for  my  picking  up  the  questionnaire."  But  this  re- 
action may  have  covered  up  a preference  for  sending  the  questionnaire 
directly  to  us  without  giving  the  representative  an  opportunity  to 
peruse  its  contents.  Since  the  respondent  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
university  in  which  the  respondent  held  an  important  position,  we 
tried  to  anticipate  this  .problem  in  our  instructions: 

If  the  respondent  wishes  to  seal  the  questionnaire  in  some 
way  so  that  you  yourself  will  not  read  it,  that  is  per- 
missible; although  it  would  be  better  if  you  could  look 
over  the  questionnaire  after  it  is  filled  out  so  that 
unanswered  questions  could  be  followed  up.  This  obviously 
is  a matter  that  must  be  handled  with  tact,  and  is  there- 
fore left  to  your  discretion. 

We  do  not  know  how  many  of  the  representatives  raised  the  question, 
but  several  of  the  respondents  Informed  them  that  they  would  return 
the  questionnaire  directly  to  our  office.  Yet  there  was  another 
drawback  of  this  procedure  besides  not  giving  an  opportunity  for 
follow-up.  Sometimes  the  questionnaire  did  not  arrive  after  several 
weeks,  although  every  assurance  had  been  given  the  representative 
that  it  would  be  sent  to  us.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  keep  a 
special  file  of  these  cases  so  that  the  representative  could  be 
informed.  And  so  it  frequently  turned  out  that  the  representative 
was  not  superfluous  after  all. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  most  of  the  field  repre- 
sentatives wrote  letters  describing  the  status  of  their  work.  We 

t 

waited  several  months  before  sending  follow-up  letters  to  the  re- 
maining representatives  because  the  questionnaires  had  been  sent  out 
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In  the  last  months  of  the  school  year  when  the  administration  was 
unusually  busy,  and  left  with  them  during  the  summer  when  both  respon- 


dents and  representatives  took  vacations * By  the  middle  of  the  summer 
we  felt  It  was  time  to  receive  some  word,  and  so  we  wrote  to  the  25 
field  representatives  who  had  failed  to  correspond  with  us  saying  that 
we  were  becoming  pressed  for  time,  and  that  we  would  be  willing  to 
write  a letter  to  the  respondent  if  necessary.  (The  proportion  of 
representatives  requiring  this  follow-up  letter  was  27  per  cent.)  The 
replies  which  we  received  indicated  that  the  delay  was  usually  due  to 
unavoidable  circumstances,  rather  than  to  the  respondents'  unwilling- 
ness to  participate.  For  example: 


Sorry  about  not  letting  you  know  about  the  delay  on-—. 
Giving  him  time  to  assume  his  new  post  as  dean,  vacations, 
and  forgetful  putting  It  aside  led  to  the  slowdown.  He 
promises  to  have  it  ready  to  give  back  within  three  weeks, 
and  I will  be  calling  him  in  two  weeks.  I'll  let  you 
know  if  there  is  any  problem  requiring  a contact  from  you, 
but  I am  almost  certain  there  isn't. 


One  of  our  field  representatives  from  whom  we  had  not  heard  for  several 
months  responded  by  returning  the  questionnaire  along  with  a detailed 
account  of  his  tribulations.  Because  his  experiences  pretty  well  cover 
the  lot,  we  quote  his  letter  in  full: 


Please  forgive  the  long  delay  in  returning  the  question- 
naire. Several  circumstances  were  responsible. 

In  the  first  place,  the  name  which  you  sent  to  me  was  that 
of  the  retired  dean  of  the  School  of  Education  here  at 
— • I first  contacted  him,  but  he  was  unwilling  to 
participate  since  he  felt  he  would  be  usurping  the  duties 
of  the  new  dean.  I then  got  in  touch  with  Dean  H.  W. 
Schooling  (appropriate  name  isn't  it?)  and  he  eagerly 
consented  to  participate.  He  told  me,  however,  that  since 
it  was  mid-May  he  could  not  complete  it  until  school  was 
out.  I explained  the  necessary  details  to  him  and  left. 

Several  times  during  the  summer  1 returned  to  his  office, 
but  was  never  able  to  catch  him.  I asked  his  secretary 
about  the  questionnaire,  but  she  had  no  knowledge  of  it. 

It  was  almost  August  before  I was  able  to  see  him  again. 

He  reassured  me  of  his  interest  and  his  intention  to 
cooperate.  He  showed  me  the  partially  completed  form  on 
his  desk  and  said  he  would  call  me  when  he  had  finished. 
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He  said  thut  the  demands  of  hie  job  plus  lUnon  end 
death  In  the  family  had  nmde  At  impossible  to  do  it  ae 
quickly  ae  he  would  have  liked* 

Thie  morning  (August  20)  1 received  the  questionnaire  by 
mail*  I have  checked  it  over  and  find  it  complete.  • • . 

Not  all  of  the  replies  to  our  follow-ups  to  representatives  were  so 

reassuring.  After  three  months  of  silence*  one  representative 

responded  in  full  as  follows! 

I am  sorry*  but  the  giving  of  this  interview  is  a more 
formidable  task  than  I can  undertake  at  present. 

Incidentally*  if  it  appeared  from  the  representative's  letters 
that  a great  deal  of  extra  effort  had  gone  into  the  assignment*  we 
increased  the  honorarium  proportionately.  For  example*  one  person 
mentioned  that  he  had  compiled  statistics  from  each  department  head 
in  order  to  complete  the  questionnaire*  since  this  information  was  not 
centrally  available.  Another  spent  a good  deal  of  time  talking  to 
three  respondents  who  supplied  information  where  he  was  supposed  to  be 
compensated  for  only  one  respondent. 

We  decided  to  pay  the  representatives  after  they  had  completed 
their  mission*  rather  than  wait  until  the  directors'  questionnaires 
were  also  distributed  and  returned.  If  payment  is  made  after  each 
major  phase  of  a survey*  they  are  probably  more  likely  to  feel  moti- 
vated for  the  next  phase*  especially  if  the  survey  takes  a year  or 
more. 

A final  problem  was  the  loss  of  two  completed  questionnaires. 

We  received  the  following  note  from  an  harassed  representative: 

Dean  — — filled  out  the  questionnaire  and  returned  it 
{or  tried)  through  "campus  mail1*  •»*»  §020  moron  lost  it 
en  route.  All  efforts  to  find  it  have  been  fruitless. 

He  said  if  you  would  send  another  he  would  be  glad  to 
fill  it  out  a second  time.  (This  time  I will  call  for 
it  as  I offered  to  do  last  time.) 

Fortunately*  the  dean  completed  a second  questionnaire  shortly  there- 
after. The  dean  in  the  other  school  whose  questionnaire  was  lost 
someplace  in  his  administrative  offices  also  filled  out  another. 
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6*  learning  about  the  respondent  and  hie  school. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  we  asked  our  field  personnel  to  describe 
the  respondent's  reaction  to  the  survey  and  any  other  observations 
that  might  be  helpful  in  interpreting  the  questionnaire  or  in  under- 
standing the  school  of  education.  Not  all  of  our  representatives 
complied  with  this  request,  and  many  of  those  who  did  failed  to  give 
much  information.  Most  often  they  confined  their  remarks  to  the 
respondent's  attitudes.  The  following  are  examples  of  favorable 
responses : 


He  was  glad  to  fill  out  the  questionnaire  and  gave  his 
full  cooperation. 

Professor  — - seemed  most  willing  to  cooperate  in  completing 
the  questionnaire.  After  asking  a few  preliminary  questions, 
he  appeared  confident  of  his  ability  to  answer  the  questions. 
He  remarked  favorably  on  the  comprehensiveness  of  the 
questionnaire. 

Dr.  — was  very  cooperative  in  this  activity  and  answered 
all  of  the  questions  as  carefully  and  thoughtfully  as  one 
could  expect.  He  was  critical  of  the  instrument  in  some 
respects,  but  he  indicated  that  the  kind  of  investigation 
it  represented  was  needed. 

Dr..  — was  very  interested  in  the  study  and  most  cooperative 
in  filling  out  the  questionnaire.  He  spoke  freely  of  the 
need  for  such  research  and  his  willingness  to  be  a part  of  it. 

Dr.  — was  very  cooperative  throughout  our  association, 
and  he  was  very  interested  in  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
the  research  program. 

A smaller  number  of  respondents  were  rather  critical,  and  a few  were 
hostile,  according  to  the  representatives.  The  most  frequent  criticism 
had  to  do  with  the  length  and  detail  of  the  questionnaire.  As  one 
representative  reported : 

The  Dean's  attitude  toward  the  questionnaire  is  resistive, 
if  not  outright  hostile.  He  complained  of  the  number  of 
questionnaires  that  he  and  his  staff  must  complete  and  the 
"self  studies"  and  accrediting  agency  studies  they  are 
required  to  submit.  He  did  promise,  however,  to  complete 
the  questionnaire  as  quickly  as  possible.  ...The  dean 
strongly  objected  to  the  assembling  of  supporting  materials, 
claiming  that  there  would  be  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
work  involved. 
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Sometimes  this  type  of  response  took  its  toll  or  our  representative's 

morale,  as  in  the  following  case: 

It  appears  that  I am  not  going  to  get  any  cooperation  from 
(the  dean).  I have  called  him  several  times  and  get  the 
usual  answer,  I'm  terribly  busy,  etc.,  etc.  I'm  sick  and 
tired  being  nice  to  him.  As  a matter  of  fact  I'm  sick  and 
tired  of  the  whole  School  of  Education.  If  you  are  going 
to  do  further  work  at  the  Uhiverslty  of  — may  I suggest 
Professor  — «»  , He  is  in  his  40 *s  and  his  boiling  point 
is  below  mine. 

There  is  little  question  but  that  the  questionnaire  demanded 
a great  deal  of  time  to  complete,  and  our  experience  now  tells  us 
that  many  of  the  numerical  questions  should  have  been  eliminated. 
Frankly,  we  expected  that  much  of  the  information  was  readily  avail- 
able, and  in  our  pre-tests  we  pointedly  Inquired  whether  the  sta- 
tistical questions  were  answerable  without  much  difficulty.  It  seems 
likely  that  our  pre-test  schools  kept  more  complete  records  than  the 
majority  of  schools  in  our  survey.  At  any  rate,  our  experience  with 
this  type  of  questionnaire  has  been  chastening,  and  suggests  that  we 
have  not  yet  solved  the  problems  of  designing  an  institutional 
questionnaire  that  is  comprehensive  without  being  prohibitively  com- 
plicated. In  one  case  a field  representative  sided  sympathetically 
with  the  dean  and  advised  us  of  his  position  in  admirably  direct 
language: 

My  availability  for  contacting  others  in  the  fall  will 
depend  primarily  upon  the  amount  of  time  required  for 
them  to  fill  out  the  questionnaire.  I am  not  willing  to 
impose  upon  them  to  the  degree  that  Dean  — has  been  im- 
posed upon.  A questionnaire  which  takes  fifteen  to  twenty 
hours  of  time  out  of  the  schedule  of  an  already  overworked 
university  administrator  or  professor  is,  in  my  opinion, 
highly  unreasonable.  I consider  this  a disservice  to  them 
as  well  as  to  sociological  research.  I will  not,  therefore, 
participate  if  the  questionnaires  are- to  remain  as  long  as 
the  one  Dean  — has  completed.  ...I  believe  there  is  a 
limit  to  what  we  can  justifiably  ask  from  respondents. 

The  questionnaire  which  Dean  — filled  out  exceeds  this 
limit. 

We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  since  most  of  the  respondents  filled 
out  the  questionnaire  without  complaint,  there  is  a good  deal  of 
sympathy  for  the  objectives  of  the  study. 
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Only  a few  of  the  representatives  provided  information  about 
the  school  of  education  or  about  the  respondent's  professional  orien- 
tation. It  is  now  clear  that  our  Instructions  did  not  sufficiently 
emphasize  the  need  for  such  information.  We  intended,  however,  to 
study  the  questionnaires  carefully  for  ambiguities  and  interesting  leads 
which  might  be  followed  up  by  the  representatives.  As  yet  we  have  not 
reached  this  stage.  Still,  there  were  some  illuminating  remarks  in 
the  representative's  letters.  For  example: 

I gather  that  their  research  Interest  is  largely  that  of 
action  research.  I'm  certain  they  are  more  teaching- 
oriented  than  research-oriented.  This  is  true  for  the 
entire  school . 

Similarly,  we  received  the  following  information  from  another  repre- 
sentative : 

(The  dean)  represents  the  older  school  of  education  and  is, 
therefore,  more  oriented  toward  the  training  of  teachers 
than  in  educational  research.  There  has  been  a fair 

amount  of  turnover  in  the  department  which  I believe  is 
due  to  this  fact. 

Another  representative  informed  us  of  a study  that  we 
immediately  wrote  for  information  about: 

Professor  in  this  department  has  evidently  been  con- 
tacted by  the  USOE  to  conduct  a parallel  study  concerning 
the  training  and  development  of  educational  researchers. 


Still  another  way  in  which  the  representatives  were  helpful 

was  in  following  up  on  incomplete  answers.  We  do  not  know  how  often 

this  procedure  was  followed  since  we  did  not  ask  them  to  mention  it 

to  us,  but  it  is  clear  that  several  representatives  continued  to  press 

for  complete  answers.  In  other  cases  it  seemed  inadvisable  to  press 

the  respondents  further  considering  the  great  amount  of  time  they  had 

already  given  to  the  questionnaire.  As  one  representative  remarked: 

I note  that  he  did  not  respond  to  items  2.3  and  one  line 
of  2.4.  I have  not  gone  back  to  pressure  him  on  these 
as  I can  understand  the  difficulty  and  would  categorize 
them  as  deliberate  "decline  to  state"  rather  then  neg- 
ligent omissions.  Otherwise  his  responses  ring  true. 
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Incidentally,  all  of  the  comments  we  received  from  the  field 
personnel  were  attached  to  the  questionnaire  so  that  they  would  be 
highly  visible  when  we  studied  each  school  intensively.  These 

comments  have  already  proved  useful  in  editing  the  questionnaire  for 
coding. 


Some  concluding  observations 

On  the  whole,  our  utilization  of  field  representatives  has 
proved  extremely  helpful,  whether  it  has  been  a matter  of  locating 
the  appropriate  respondents,  overcoming  their  reluctance  to  parti- 
cipate, or  illuminating  the  Issues  that  are  covered  in  the  question- 
naire. The  main  drawback  has  been  the  great  amount  of  administrative 
work  involved,  which  diverted  the  project  director  from  other 
tasks.  Perhaps  the  solution  would  be  to  assign  the  work  to  an  admini- 
strative secretary  or  other  specialist  who  is  able  to  make  the  critical 
decisions  that  are  required.  Such  a person  would  have  to  be  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  objectives  of  the  study,  able  to  correspond 
clearly  and  concisely , and  willing  to  keep  accurate  records  of  the 
status  of  each  representative's  work. 


The  clearest  proof  of  the  value  of  the  representatives  with 
regard  to  Improving  the  return-rate  of  questionnaires  is  available 
from  our  records.  We  mailed  questionnaires  directly  to  the  respon- 
dents in  16  of  the  schools*  where  we  were  unable  to  locate  field 
representatives.  Ten  of  these  questionnaires  were  the  long  version  for 
deans  without  research  coordinators!  in  the  remaining  6 schools  without 
representatives  there  were  12  persons  who  received  shorter  question- 
naires (questionnaires  Intended  for  deans  in  these  schools  were  two- 
thirds  as  long  as  those  Intended  for  their  research  coordinators). 


* doctor * *  3 “?°o18  in  the  New  York  area  Mere  the  project 

<>ue«tlonnalr«»  «»d  telephoned.  Visits  were  mad.  to 

3 other  Mew  york  schools. 


o 
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Table  1 shows  the  percentage  of  questionnaires  which  were  re- 
turned before  extensive  follow-ups  were  conducted  by  mail.  W®  have 
shown  return  rates  according  to  type  of  respondent  and  according  to 
whether  we  used  a field  representative  for  the  school.  Since  we  would 
expect  the  length  of  the  questionnaire  also  to  be  a factor  in  the 
return- rate,  we  have  also  included  the  number  of  pages  in  each  of  the 
three  versions  of  the  questionnaire. 

Table  1:  Return-Rates  for  Three  Types  of  Questionnaires 
according  to  the  Use  of  Field  Representatives* 

Deans  in 

schools  without  Schools  with  coordinators 

coordinators  Deans  Coordinators 

(26pp)  (16  pp)  (24  pp) 


% 

Rep. 

No  rep. 

Rep. 

No  rep. 

Rep. 

No  rep. 

Returned : 

49% 

10% 

73% 

33% 

80% 

50% 

Sent: 

(59) 

(10) 

(30) 

(6) 

(30) 

(6) 

* Schools  in  the  New  York  City  area  which  were  visited  or 
phoned  by  the  project  director  are  excluded  from  this  table. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  representatives  improved  our  return- 
rates  considerably,  regardless  of  whether  the  respondent  was  a dean 
or  a coordinator.  Further,  the  advantage  of  the  representatives  over 
the  mailed  questionnaires  is  the  same  for  long  and  short  questionnaires 
among  deans,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  percentage  differ- 
ences between  return- rates  for  each  type  of  dean  is  the  same  (39%  and 
40%) . On  the  other  hand,  although  coordinators  received  a question- 
naire which  was  only  2 pages  shorter  than  the  one  intended  for  deans 
without  coordinators,  they  were  more  likely  than  the  deans  to  complete 
their  questionnaires,  regardless  of  the  presence  of  a representative.** 
No  doubt,  this  is  due  to  the  greater  relevance  of  the  survey  to  their 
work,  and  perhaps  also  to  their  having  more  time  than  deans.  In  sum, 
our  findings  clearly  demonstrate  the  value  of  field  representatives  in 
insuring  that  completed  questionnaires  are  returned. 


**  Where  representatives  were  present,  however,  the  difference  between 
the  returns  of  deans  and  coordinators  is  smaller. 
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LETTERS  SENT  TO  DEPARTMENT  CHAIRMEN 


/* 


In  connection  with  a national  study  of  the  organization  of 
educational  research  in  the  United  States,  supported  by  the  Cooperative 
Research  Program  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  we  are  experimenting 
with  a new  method  of  conducting  the  field  work  involved  in  our  survey 
of  schools  of  education.  Our  plan  is  to  engage  the  services  of  a 
junior  faculty  member  in  contacting  respondents  and  performing  other 
liaison  duties  at  each  university.  The  reasons  for  this  approach, 
together  with  other  details  of  the  assignment,  are  described  in  the 
enclosed  letter,  which  will  be  sent  to  persons  recommended  to  us. 

We  would  appreciate  receiving  your  recommendation  of  an  able 
junior  colleague  who  might  be  interested  in  participating  in  the  field 
work  at  your  university.  A member  of  a social  science  department  would 
perhaps  be  most  suitable,  preferably  someone  who  is  familiar  with 
sociological  surveys. 

A postcard  is  enclosed  for  your  reply.  We  are  looking  forward 
to  hearing  from  you. 

Very  sincerely, 


Paul  P.  Lazarsfeld 
Principal  Investigator 


Sam  D.  sieber 
Project  Director 

Enc,  (2) 
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Self-addressed  postcard  sent  to  department  chairmen 


For  field  representative  on  your  study  of 
educational  research,  I recommend: 

(Name) 

(Address) 
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LETTER  SENT  TO  PROSPECTIVE 

y 

FIELD  REPRESENTATIVE 


You  have  been  recommended  to  us  as  someone  who  might  wish  to 
participate  in  the  field  work  connected  with  our  current  study  of  the 
organization  of  educational  research,  supported  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education.  A brief  description  of  the  project  is  enclosed.  The  main 
phase  of  the  project  consists  of  the  questionnaire  survey  of  deans  of 
schools  of  education  (or  chairmen  of  departments  where  schools  do  not 
exist),  and  the  director  and  other  personnel  associated  with  bureaus  of 
educational  research. 

We  are  trying  out  a somewhat  unusual  method  of  field  work  . 
because  of  the  nature  of  our  survey.  Since  the  questionnaires  will 
have  to  be  quite  lengthy  and  detailed,  we  have  felt  that  a response 
by  mail  would  be  very  small.  The  large  number  of  highly  structured 
items,  however,  also  renders  personal  interviews  inappropriate.  We 
have  decided,  therefore,  to  rely  on  personal  contacts  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  the  study  and  urging  cooperation,  and  then  leaving  the 
questionnaire  to  be  picked  up  later  and  returned  to  our  office. 

There  may  be  other  tasks  which  we  will  ask  the  field  representa- 
tive to  handle,  such  as  the  collection  of  research  reports  and  other 
materials  from  the  bureaus,  and  inquiries  about  informal  arrangements 
for  research.  The  extent  of  such  tasks  will  depend  upon  the  scope  of 
the  research  program  found  in  the  schools  of  education. 

An  honorarium  of  thirty  dollars  will  be  provided  for  each 
dean  and  for  each  bureau  which  is  contacted.  If  you  are  interested  in 
participating  in  the  survey,  let  us  know  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

We  will  then  send  you  more  detailed  instructions,  including  a listing 
of  respondents  and  bureaus,  and  also  the  questionnaires. 

Very  sincerely. 


Paul  F.  Lazarsfeld 
Principal  Investigator 


Sam  D.  Sieber 
Project  Director 
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THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  IN  THE  U.S. 


The  bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research,  Columbia  University,  has 
recently  begun  work  on  a project  entitled  "The  Organization  of  Educational 
Research  in  the  United  States,"  sponsored  by  the  Cooperative  Research 
Program  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  directed  by  Professor  Paul  F. 
Lazar sf eld  and  Dr.  Sam  D.  Sieber.  The  objective  will  be  to  investigate 
features  of  educational  research  which  affect  recruitment,  training, 
career  lines,  and  output,  with  special  attention  to  the  problems  and 
prospects  of  educational  research  bureaus  affiliated  with  universities. 

Approximately  70  educational  research  bureaus  will  be  studied. 
Institutional  questionnaires  will  be  filled  out  by  officers  of  these 
organizations,  and  personal  interviews  will  be  conducted  with  about  Ui 
directors.  Deans  of  graduate  schools  of  education  will  also  receive  a 
questionnaire  on  the  school's  research  program.  Questionnaires  on  the 
origins  and  career  aspirations  of  staff  and  students  will  be  distributed 
to  all  participants  in  the  bureaus.  Observations  of  the  flow  of  work  will 
be  carried  out  in  a sample  of  institutes. 

Farther,  educational  research  publications  will  be  subjected  to 
content  analysis,  including  criteria  of  evaluation.  The  grants  given  by 
the  major  funding  agencies  for  educational  research  will  be  scrutinized 
for  information  about  applicants,  their  organizational  settings,  and  their 
proposals.  Directors  of  the  major  research  organizations  outside  the 
universities  will  be  interviewed,  and  the  relations  of  these  organizations 
to  the  university  training  program  will  be  examined.  Historical  case  studies 
of  the  main  institutes  in  the  field  will  also  be  developed,  with  special 
attention  to  periods  of  flowering  and  decline  and  to  the  movement  of  top 
personnel . 
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Self-addressed  postcard  sent  to  recommended  persons 


Please  check  below  whether  you  are  interested  in  par- 
ticipating in  the  field  work  connected  with  the  study 
of  educational  research. 

Yes  

No  . IP  NO:  Could  you  recommend  someone  else 

in  the  department  of  sociology  who 
might  be  interested? 


(name  of  recommended  person) 


( your  name  and  school) 


r-n—Mj-jniJii  w Jin 
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LETTER  SENT  TO  FIELD  REPRESENTATIVES 


We  very  much  appreciate  your  consenting  to  help  us  with  the  field  work 
connected  with  our  study  of  graduate  schools  or  departments  of  education. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  instructions  for  carrying  out  the  first  phase  of 
the  field  work.  The  first  paragraph  of  the  instructions  contains  the 
names  of  the  respondents.  Also  enclosed  is  the  questionnaire (s)  and  an 
envelope  for  returning  them  to  the  Bureau.  Do  not  hesitate  to  write  us 
if  you  have  any  questions  or  problems. 

The  questionnaires  for  directors  of  research  bureaus  and  other  personnel 
in  the  bureaus  have  not  been  formulated  yet,  and  therefore  we  cannot 
send  them  to  you  until  the  fall.  If  you  will  be  unable  to  serve  as  field 
representative  at  that  time,  let  us  know  so  that  we  can  make  other  arrange- 
ments. If  possible,  please  recommend  someone  who  could  take  your  place. 

V/e  hope,  of  course,  that  you  will  be  able  to  help  us  again  in  the  fall. 

Yours  sincerely, 


Sam  D.  Sieber 
Project  Director 


Paul  F.  Lazarsfeld 
Principal  Investigator 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  FIELD  REPRESENTATIVES 
(Columbia  Survey  of  Graduate  Schools  of  Education) 


1.  Please  begin  by  familiarizing  yourself  with  the  questionnaire(s)  which  is 
enclosed.  Then  make  an  appointment  with  the  following  individual(s) : 


sti^  w°fkin«  on  the  questionnaires  intended  for  bureau  personnel, 
including  the  director;  hence,  their  names  are  omitted  from  this  list, 

a gpSS  questlo?naire  is  intended  for  deans  or  chairmen  of  departments, 
and  the  blue  one  (if  enclosed)  for  coordinators  of  faculty  research  or 
for  chairmen  of  research  committees  where  they  exist.  (The  chairmen  of 
research  committees  are  being  queried  only  where  coordinators  do  not 
exist;  therefore,  do  not  be  confused  by  the  presence  of  a faculty  re- 
search committee  for  which  no  questionnaire  is  enclosed.) 


2.  When  you  visit  the  respondent,  briefly  explain  the  purpose  and  scone  of 
the  study  (based  on  our  brief  description).  It  would  be~wi>ll  to  mention 

t?VP°nBorship  of  Office  of  Education,  the  location  of  the  project 
at  Columbia  University,  and  the  directorship  of  Professor  Lazar sfeid. 

You  may  also  point  out  that  the  questionnaire  will  be  handled  with  the 
strictest  confidence,  and  that  only  a few  staff  members  on  the  project 
will  know  the  identity  of  the  respondent,  (if  the  respondent  wishes  to 

?+*u4  ?uestiomiaire  ln  some  waY  so  that  you  yourself  will  not  read 
it,  this  is  permissible;  although  it  would  be  better  if  you  could  look 

vf6  Ju®®tionnaire  after  it  is  filled  out  so  that  unanswered  questions 
could  be  followed  up  before  mailing  it  to  our  office.  This  obviously  is 
a matter  that  must  be  handled  with  tact,  and  is  therefore  left  up  to 
your  discretion.) 


3.  After  introducing  the  study,  let  the  respondent  read  the  cover  letter  in 
jrour  presence  since  he  may  have  a question  about  it.  Note' that  in' the  ' 
final  paragraph  of  the  cover  letter  we  promise  a copy  of  our  book, 
grganizing  Educational  Research,  upon  receipt  of  the  questionnaire.  We 
do  not  wish  to  give  out  the  book  before  the  questionnaire  is  answered, 
however,  because  of  the  bias  that  might  result  from  reacting  to  the  book. 

If  the  respondent  mentions  having  already  read  the  book,  make  a note  and 
let  ua  know  when  you  return  the  questionnaire.  (Those  who  have  already 
read  it  will  also  be  given  a copy  of  they  so  desire.) 

~~2.  assist  the  respondent  by  clarifying  any  parts  of  the  questionnaire 
which  seem  bothersome  on  initial  inspection.  You  might  give  him  your 
telephone  number  so  that  he  can  contact  you  if  necessary.  If  there  are 
unresolved  problems  about  how  to  respond  to  particular  questions,  let  us 
know  about  this  also,  but  advise  the  respondent  to  answer  as  best  he  can. 
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(Instructions  - cont.) 


Urge  him  to  write  his  comments  on  additional  sheets  of  paper  if  he  runs 
out  oil  space  in  the  questionnaire. 

Infom  Mm  that  we  would  appreciate  his  completing  the  questionnaire  in 
the  next  few  days,  and  that  you  will  call  before  returning  to  pick  it  up. 
If  he  does  not  specify  a time,  we  would  advise  waiting  about  a week 
before  making  the  call. 


5. It  is  very  important  that  the  individual(s)  named  above  fills  out  the 
questionnaire  himself,  with  the  exception  of  Section  I in  the.  Deans’' 
questionnaire  entitled  "institutional  Data".  This  section  may  be  filled 
out  by  anyone  familiar  with  enrollment  statistics  and  other  facts  about 
the  school  or  department  of  education.  And  you  might  even  suggest  that 
this  first  section  be  filled  out  by  an  assistant  in  order  to  ease  the 
burden  on  the  Dean. 


The  remainder  of  the  questionnaire,  however,  should  be  filled  out  by  the 
designated  person.,  This  person  might  wish  to  refer  the  questionnaire  to 
an  assistant  or  to  a faculty  member  who  is  more  familiar  with  the  research 
activities  in  the  school  or  department,  but  since  attitude  questions  are 
included,  it  is  necessary  to  get  the  responses  of  the  person  named.  He 
may  wish  to  confer  with  someone  else  about  objective  information,  of 
course,  and  this  should  be  encouraged  for  the  sake  of  accuracy. 


. 

6. Point  out  that  we  are  also  interested  in  receiving  any  materials  that 
describe  or  reflect  the  faculty  research  which  is  being  carried  on,  or 
which  clarify  the  facilities  and  arrangements  for  research.  (This  point 
ihmentloned  at  the  end  of  the  questionnaire,  but  it  is  advisable  to 
remind  the  respondent.)  If  important  materials  are  not  available,  but 
are  published,  obtain  the  appropriate  references  so  that  we  can  look  them 
up.  If  you  have  to  pay  for  some  of  the  materials,  or  need  to  reproduce 
not  more  than  about  fifty  pages,  we  shall  reimburse  you  accordingly. 


7.After  picking  up  the  questionnaire (s) , look  ot  over  for  unanswered  ques- 
tions if  the  respondent  does  not  object~*to  your  reading  it,  and  try  to 
get  the  questions  answered  or  find  out  why  they  can’t  be  answered.  Mail 
the  questionnaire  in  the  envelope  which  we  have  provided.  Mail  the  other 
materials  separately  if  a single  package  is  too  bulky. 


8. It  would  be  helpful  if  you  could  write  a brief  account  of  your  visist .with 
the  respondent.  Was  he  hostile  to  the  survey,  did  he  seem  informed  about 
the  types  of  information  we  ask  for,  did  he  seem  eager  to  arti  late  his 
opinions  to  you?  Were  there  any  important  points  that  he  made  to  you 
about  any  aspect  of  the  survey  that  might  help  us  to  understand  his 
institution  or  his  responses  to  the  questionnaire? 


Note:  If  you  are  unable  to  get  the  respondent's  cooperation,  let  us 

know  immediately,  explaining  the  problem  to  us.  We&all  send 
a special  letter  urging  participation.  Of  course,  this  should 
only  be  a last  resort  after  other  efforts  have  failed. 
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APPENDIX  F 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

(lor  deans  or  chairmen  of  graduate  schools  or  departments  of  education) 
I.  INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 


1.1  Name  of  School 


1.2  Please  provide  the  following  figures  for  new  graduate  students  in  education  for  the  academic 
year  of  1963-64, 


Applied  for  admi.sMun  to  graduate  school 
Accepted  for  admission 


— — — — Actually  registered  *»» 

1.3  Is  either  a teaching  certificate  or  professional  experience,  in  the  schools  a formal  requirement  for 
admission  to  the  graduate  program?  ( Check  the  appropriate  box) 

Teaching  certificate  Q 1 

Professional  experience  Q 2 

Neither  □ 3 

1.4  What  is  the  number  of  students  currently  registered  with  the  graduate  school  or  department  of 
education? 

In  residence 


Not  in  residence 


Taking  courses 
Not  taking  courses 


1 .5  What  is  the  total  number  of  students  now  registered  as  working  for  the  doctorate  in  the  school  or 
department  of  education? 

Ed.D.  Ph.D. 

No.  of  students:  — . 


1.6  How  many  students  are  currently  working  on  their  doctoral  dissertations  in  the  school  or 
department  of  education? 


no. 


1.7  How  many  faculty  members  in  the  school  or  department  of  education  are  currently  super- 
vising doctoral  dissertations? 


no. 


1.8  How  many  students  in  education  received  the  doctorate  during  the  past  academic  year? 


no. 


1.9  Of  the  total  number  of  doctoral  degrees  awarded  by  the  university  last  year,  approximately 

what  percentage  were  received  by  students  of  education?  % 

1.10  Are  any  of  the  courses  which  are  required  for  doctoral  students  of  education  offered  only  in  a de- 
partment outside  the  school  or  department  of  education? 

1 U Yes  2 Q No 

1.11  IF  YES:  Which  departments? 


1- i 

2- 1 
3. 

6t 


9« 

13. 

!7« 


21. 


23. 

26i 

29* 

32. 


35* 

33. 


4 1 1 


44* 


41s 


SO* 


52. 


56 -X 


1.12  Please  estimate  the  proportion  of  doctoral  recipients  in  the  past  three  years  whose  first  position 
after  receiving  the  degree  was  in  each  of  the  following  fields. 


Per  cent 


In  school  systems 
Administration 
Teaching 

Guidance  or  counseling 
Research 

In  colleges  or  universities 
Administration. 

Admissions  office 
Primarily  teaching 
Primarily  research 
Primarily  field  services 
Research  elsewhere 
State  Department  of  Education 
Other  outside  research  agencies 
All  other  fields  (which?) 


100% 

1.13  Is  the  doctoral  program  under  the  administrative  control  of  the  college  of  education,  or  Is  it  under 
the  control  of  the  graduate  college? 


1 CD  College  of  education 


2 £71 , Graduate  college 


1.14  How  many  persons  are  teaching  courses  to  graduate  students  in  the  school  or  department  of 
education,  either  full-time  or  part-time?  (Hereafter  we  shall  refer  to  this  group  as  the 
•faculty.*)  - 


no. 


1.15  About  how  many  faculty  members  in  the  graduate  school  or  department  of  education  received  most 
of  their  training  for  their  highest  degrees  outside  of  any  school  or  department  of 
education? 


no. 


Are  there  any  departments  or  similar  divisions  within  the  graduate  school  or  department  of  educa- 
tion in  which  the  majority  of  the  faculty  received  most  of  their  training  for  their  highest  degrees 
outside  of  any  school  or  department  of  education? 


1 □ Yes 


2 □ No 


IF  YES;  Which  departments  or  divisions? 


$7: 


59s 


61: 


63: 


65s 


67: 


1.1 

2-2 

33 

6c 


10s 


13a 


16* 
1 7a 
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II.  RESEARCH  AND  OTHER  GOALS  OF  THE  GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

2.  J Since  the  term  "educational  research*  is  used  in  a variety  of  ways,  it  ia  often  difficult  to  know  what 

a person  means  by  it.  To  which  of  the  following  kinds  of  activity  do  you  ordinarily  apply  the  term 
"educational  research"? 


(Check  as  many  as  you  wish) 

0 □ Collecting  statistics  on  school  practices  and  educational  outcomes,  sometimes  called  "school 
status  studies." 

k CD  Designing  new  curricula  and  methods  of  instruction, 
c 0 Evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  new  curricula  and  methods, 
d □ Local  (school  surveys  (curriculum,  financial,  plant,  etc.) 

• CD  Investigating  factors  which  affect  the  teaching-learning  process  in  the  classroom. 

* CD  Disseminating  new  curricula,  methods  of  instruction,  or  other  school  practices. 

0 CD  Investigating  factors  which  affect  school  administration, 
h 0 General  psychological  studies  of  human  learning  or  development. 

1 O Presenting  evidence  to  legislators  of  the  need  for  greater  support  for  (the  schools. 


I O Developing  new  tests  and  measurements. 

k CD  Analysing  the  key  concepts  or  philosophical 
issues. 


assumptions  underlying  current  educational 


* □ Studying  the  educations!  research  journals  for  lecture  materials. 


20« 


22i 


24i 


26s 


2ti 


30i 


2.2  Which  of  the  above  activities  do  you  feel  are  most  important  for  the  long  range  Improvement  of  educa- 
tion, regardless  of  whether  you  have  checked  the  activity  as  "research*.  (Write  the  appropriate  letters 
in  the  spaces  below  .in  order  of  their  importance.) 


1st 


3rd 


12i 


O 
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2.3  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  best  pieces  of  research  on  education  which- have  been  carried  out 
in  the  past  10  years? 


(Please  give  descriptive  titles  and  names  of  the  investigators,  if  possible.) 

Best  one  in  your  institution  Best  one  elsewhere 


2.4 


Graduate  schools  or  departments  of  education  vary  according  to  the  rank  order  of  field  service, 
teaching,  and  research  as  responsibilities  of  the  faculty.  There  may  also  be  disagreement  within 
the  same  school  about  the  relative  emphases  that  should  be  placed  on  these  activities.  To  the  best 
of  your  knowledge,  how  would  the  groups  listed  below  rank  the  three  activities  in  your  school? 
(Hereafter  the  term  "research*  will  be  used  to  mean  empirical  research,  as  distinguished  from 
field  services  and  library  research.) 


(Rank  1 to  3 for  each  person  or  group 
with  1 as  most  important .) 


Groups  whoso  opinions 
you  ore  asked  to  guess 


Field 

Service 


T each  lag 


Research 


EXAMPLE:  Researchers 


Education  faculty  members 


Department  chairmen 


Academic  faculty  or  administration 


Dean  of  the  entire  graduate  faculty 


The  president  of  the  university 


The  trustees  of  the  university 


The  State  legislature 


Funding  agencies  outside  the  university 


Public  school  systems 


Yourself 


. o 

me 


35i 


38-X 


39i 


42i 


45i 


48i 


51a 


54i 


57i 


60i 


63i 


4*i 


F4 


V. 


F5 
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1- 1 

2- 3 

3t 

6t 


2.5  There  are  many  forces,  both  inside  and  outside  schools  of  education,  which  shape  their  goals. 
In  your  judgment,  which  of  the  following  groups  have  most  affected  the  balance  of  emphasis 
between  teaching,  field  service,  and  research  in  your  institution,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
during  the  past  five  years? 

(Please  check  no  more  than  five ) 

0 CD  Faculty  members  in  education 


9i 


1 CD  Department  chairmen  i n education 

2 CD  Academic  faculty  or  administration  (i.e.,  outside  education) 

3 CD  Dean  of  the  entire  graduate  faculty 

4 CD  The  university  president 

5 CD  The  university  trustees 

6 CD  T**e  State  legislature 

7 CD  Fynding  agencies  outside  the  university 
§ CD  Public  school  systems 


Hi 


13* 


? CD  Yenrself 


X □ Other  (which?) 


2.6  On  the  whole,  v/hich  type  of  preparation  receives  the  greatest  emphasis  in  your  graduate  school 
or  department  of  education? 


1 CD  For  research 
? CD  For  college  teaching 

3 CD  For  college  administration 

4 CD  For  public  school  administration 

5 CD  For  public  school  teaching 


15- 


II  KK 
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2.7  If  an  opening  occurred  for  someone  to  teach  a graduate  course  in  each  of  the  major  fields  listed 
below,  which  of  the  following  persons  would  you  prefer  to  hire? 


Use  this  code  to  indicate  the  type  of  person,  and  write  the 
appropriate  numbers  in  the  spaces  at  the  bottom . 


| A professor  trained  in  a school 
of  education 

' 

A professor  trained  outside  a school 
of  education 

1 • Who  has  mostly  taught  in  the 

3 • Who  has  mostly  taught  in  a related 

field. 

■ 

field. 

2 - Who  has  mostly  done  research 

4 - Who  has  mostly  done  research  in 

in  the  field. 

a related  field. 

5 - A school  practitioner  who  has  a great  deal 
of  experience  in  the  field. 


6 - No  particular  preference. 


Presumed  opening  in: 
Educational  administration 


..  Guidance  and  counseling 


History  of  education 


Educational  sociology 


Child  development 


Psychology  of  learning 


Methods  of  educational  research 


Special  education 


Curriculum  and  teaching  in: 
Language  arts 


Social  studies 

Natural  Sciences  and  mathematics 


2.8  Interchange  between  schools  or  departments  of  education  and  other  divisions  in  the  university 

are  achieved  in  a variety  of  ways.  Which  of  the  following  arrangements  now  exlat  with  (1)  academic 

deportments,  and  (2)  other  profeseionol  schools  in  the  university!  and  which  would  you  illie  to  see 
established? 


Now  exist  with: 

Aca,  Profl 
depts.  schools 

1 Would  like  to  see 
1 established  with: 

Aca.  Profl 
1 depts , schools 

Participation  of  non>education  professors  on 
examination  committees  for  the  doctorate. 

□ 

□ 

1 * 
□ 

□ 

Participation  of  non-education  professors  in 
the  selection  of  the  faculty  of  education. 

n 

n 

□ 

n 

Interdisciplinary  committees  or  seminars  which 
are  concerned  with  scholarly  issues. 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Joint  teaching  appointments. 

D 

G 

■ □ 

□ 

Joint  research  appointments. 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Visiting  professors  from  other  universities  for 
teaching. 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Visiting  professors  from  other  universities  for 
research. 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Other  types  of  interchange  (which?) 

n 

□ 

□ 

□ 

2.9  in  general,  how  fruitful  have  interchanges  been  with  the  ocodemic  departments  in  the  university 

what  problems  have  been  encountered,  if  any;  and  what  directions  would  you  like  future  interchange 
to  take? 


T 


ym 


t 
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ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  RESEARCH  AND  SERVICE 

We  ate  particularly  interested  in  obtaining  information  about  the  faculty  research  program.  Separate 
questionnaires  are  being  distributed  to  directors  of  research  bureaus,  research  committees,  and  co- 
ordinators of  faculty  research.  In  the  present  questionnaire  we  are  mainly  concerned  with  the  overall 
proprom  and  its  administrative  arrangements. 

To  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  how  many  faculty  members  in  the  graduate  school  or  department  of 
education  ore  presently  providing  field  services  to  local  school  systems,  and  how  many  would  you 
like  to  be  providing  field  services  (i.e.,  school  surveys,  consultation,  test  scoring  or  administra- 
tion, or  workshops  and  in-service  courses)?  Presently: Would  like: 

It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  the  desire  of  school  systems  fa  field  services  draws  personnel  and 
resources  away  from  educational  research.  Do  you  consider  this  a problem  in  your  institution? 

If  not,  why?  If  so,  how  do  you  think  the  problem  could  be  alleviated? 


Suppose  the  State  Department  of  Education  had  the  facilities  and  the  legislative  authority  to  pro- 
vide many  of  the  services  to  local  school  systems  which  are  now  provided  by  the  university  — how 
would  you  feel  about  its  assuming  more  than  half  of  the  service  work  in  which  the  faculty  of  the 
graduate  department  is  now  engaged?  What  are  the  reasons  for  your  opinion? 


Is  teaching  load  reduced  for  faculty  members  in  the  graduate  program  who  wish  to  do  research 
(as  distinguished  from  field  service)?  i □ YES  2 □ NO 

IF  YES:  Among  all  those  who  are  doing  research,  about  how  many  have  their  teaching  load  reduced 
by  the  following  proportions? 

Reduction  No.  of  faculty  members 

1-33%  _____ 


51-99% 

100%  (full  time  research) 


62t 

64s 


66 1 


68i 


71 1 
73t 
75* 
77i 


F8 


tent  v 


F9 


“9* 


3.6  How  seriously  have  the  teaching  resources  of  the  graduate  school  or  department  of  education  been 
strained  by  reducing  the  teaching  load  for  research? 


Very  seriously 

□ i 

Fairly  seriously 

Only  a little 

□ 3 

Not  at  all 

O'* 

3.7  Are  faculty  members  in  the  graduate  program  exempted  from  committee  or  other  administrative 
tasks  to  do  research?  1 

i n yes  2 n no 

3.8  IF  VESs  About  how  many  faculty  members  presently  have  this  kind  of  exemption? 

No.  of  faculty  members  _ 

3.9  It  is  sometimes  said  that  teaching  commitments  seriously  interfere  with  a professor’s  research  ef- 
forts. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  a researcher  should  also  teach  so  that  students  will 
benefit  from  his  research  work.  How  do  you  personally  feel  about  this  issue;  and  how  is  it  handled 
in  your  institution? 


3.10  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  about  what  proportion  of  the  faculty  in  the  graduate  school  or  de- 

partment who  have  taken  sabbaticals  in  the  past  five  years  have  conducted  research  while  on 
leave?  % 

3.11  At  the  end  of  the  sabbatical,  does  the  administration  review  the  research  which  was  conducted 
while  on  leave? 

1 □ Always  2 Q Frequently  3 0 Sometimes  4 0 Rarely  5 0 Never 

3.12  Are  leave®  of  absence  without  pay  given  to  qualified  faculty  members  in  the  graduate  school  or 
department  who  wish  to  do  research? 

1 0 Yes  2 0 No  3 0 Depends  (on  what?) 


15- 


16- 


3.13  IF  YES  OR  DEPENDS:  About  how  many  faculty  members  have  taken  such  leaves  in  the  past 

five  years? 


ERIC 


No. 


i?< 
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3.14  In  which  of  the  following  areas,  if  any,  would  you  like  to  see  more  research  undertaken  in  the 
graduate  school  or  department  of  education?  (Check  as  many  as  you  wish). 

□ School  finance  □ History  of  Education 

□ Educational  administration  (other  than  finance)  £3  Comparative  education 

□ Tests  and  measurements 


FI  0 


□ Other  research  methodology 

□ Guidance  and  counseling 

□ Methods  of  instruction 

CD  Talent,  creativity  of  students 
I I Special  education 
I I Psychology  of  learning 
CD  Child  development 
I I Adolescent  development 
CD  School-community  relations 
CD  Teacher  personality 
CD  Teaching  as  a profession 


Curriculum  research  in: 

I I Mathematics 

CD  Natural  sciences 

I I Social  studies 

□ Reading 

CD  Foreign  languages 

CD  Other  language  arts 

CD  Business  and  distributive  education 

CD  Physical  education 

I I Other  (what?)  __________ _ _ __ 


3.15  Please  go  back  over  the  list  and  double-check  those  topics  where  you  mainly  had  higher  education 
in  mind. 

3. 16  Administrators  at  the  school  or  departmental  level  may  become  involved  in  the  research  of 
faculty  members  in  several  ways,  and  the  amount  of  involvement  may  vary  greatly  from 
school  to  school.  Which  of  the  following  statements  best  expresses  your  own  view  of  the 
appropriate  role  for  administrators  regarding  faculty  research;  and  which  best  expresses 
the  view  of  most  of  the  faculty. 

Your  own  view  F acuity* s view 


(check  one) 


(check  one) 


Administrators  should  facilitate,  actively 
encourage,  and  direct  the  faculty  research 

program. 

• n 

i n 

Administrators  should  facilitate  and  actively 
encourage  faculty  research,  but  should  leave 
direction  to  the  faculty. 

2 □ 

2 n 

Administrators  should  only  facilitate  faculty 
research. 

3 □ 

3 □ 

3.17  Which  of  the  above  alternatives  best  describes  the  present  role  of  the  administration  in  the 
graduate  school  or  department  of  education?  (Write  the  appropriate  letter  a,  b,  or  c below.) 


letter 


19. 
21. 
23: 
25i 
27: 
29: 
3 It 
33: 
35: 
37: 
39: 
41: 
43. 


44- 


45i 


47- 


48-X 


ERIC 
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3.18  If  your  graduate  school  or  department  of  education  were  to  receive  about  $200,000  for  facilitating 
or  conducting  educational  studies,  or  for  preparing  researchers,  how  would  you  like  to  see  these 
funds  used? 


49i 


IF  THERE  IS  AN  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  BUREAU  (Center,  Institute,  Office,  or  Lob  School 

for  research) 

3. 19  Would  you  like  more  faculty  members  to  become  associated  with  any  research  bureau  which  might 
exist? 


1  □ Yes 


2  □ No 


3 (ID  Depends  (on  what?): 


51a 


3.20  Do  you  personally  feel  that  a research  bureau  should  primarily: 

1 CD  Facilitate  the  research  of  non-bureau  faculty 

2 CD  Facilitate  the  research  of  individuals  on  the  bureau  staff 

3 □ Pursue  a program  of  research  which  has  been  formulated  by  the  bureau  as  a unit 


53- 


IF  THERE  IS  NOT  AN  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  BUREAU  (Center,  Institute,  Office,  or  Lab  School 

for  research) 

3*  21  Why  is  there  no  educational  research  bureau  in  your  institution? 


S4i 


3.22  Are  there  any  plans  for  founding  such  a bureau  in  the  future?  If  so,  when  is  the  bureau  planned, 
what  activities  will  it  undertake,  and  how  will  it  be  administered?  . 


54 1 


1 
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IV.  GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPINIONS  AND  PROBLEMS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 


4. 1 There  are  several,  issues  pertaining  to  the  graduate  program  in  education  which  are  receiving 
attention  these  days.  Each  of  the  following  statements  takes  a position  on  one  of  these  issues. 
Indicate  the  extent  to  which  you  agree  or  disagree  with  each  statement  by  placing  the  appropri- 
ate number  in  the  space  provided. 


1 — Strongly  agree 

2 — Mostly  agree 


3 — Undecided 


4 — Mostly  disagree 

5 - Strongly  disagree 


Elementary  school  teaching  is  a profession,  like  law  or  engineering. 

The  findings  of  educational  research  are  generally  of  little  help  to  the  classroom  teacher. 
The  Ph.D.  should  be  a research  degree  and  the  Ed.D.  should  be  a professional  degree. 


We  already  know  so  much  about  the  teaching-learning  process  that  the  main  problem  facing 
us  is  how  better  to  disseminate  this  knowledge  so  that  it  is  used  in  the  schools. 


• — The  research  techniques  and  methods  used  in  educational  research  tend  to  lag  behind  those 
used  in  behavioral  science  generally. 


f — Teachers,  are  better  qualified  to  evaluate  the  results  of  their  teaching  than  experts  who  are 
not  in  dally  contact  with  the  classroom. 


The  Ph.IL  generally  has  higher  prestige  than  the  Ed.D. 


Teachersi  should  be  trained  to  do  research  on  instructional  methods  in  their  own  classrooms, 
sometimes  called  "action  research." 


Schools  or  departments  of  education  generally  have  low  prestige  within  the  universities. 


Persons  who  wish  to  make  a career  of  educational  research  should  receive  most  of  their 
research  training  from  professors  in  the  behavioral  sciences  outside  schools  of  education. 


4.2  Which  three  of  the  issues  touched  on  above  are  most  frequently  discussed  in  your  school  as 
problems  of  the  profession?  (Write  in  the  appropriate  letters  below.) 
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4 2 The  following  is  a list  of  factors  that  some  people  claim  have  hindered  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tional  research.  Ilf  you  think  any  of  these  has  hindered  educational  research,  place  a check  In  the 
appropriate  box.  (Leave  blank  if  you  think  it  has  not  hindered  research.) 


Major 

hindrance 

Minor 

hindrance 

• 

□ 

n 

The  quality  of  research  training  provided  in  graduate  schools  or  de- 
partments of  education. 

□ 

□ 

The  quality  of  research  techniques  and  methods  used  in  educational 
research. 

□ 

□ 

Intellectual  ability  of  people  doing  research  in  education. 

□ 

□ 

Amoun<t  of  financial  support  available  for  research. 

□ 

n 

Kinds  and  amount  of  organisation  1 provisions  for  research  at  univer 
sities,  school  systems,  etc. 

n 

□ 

Problems  chosen  for  investigation  by  researchers. 

n 

□ 

Lack  of  interest  in  educational  research  on  the  part  of  behavioral 
scientists  outside  schools  of  education. 

□ 

□ 

Educational  philosophies  and  ideologies  of  researchers. 

□ 

D 

Types  of  services  and  studies  desired  by  school  systems,. 

n 

□ 

Needs  and  interests  of  publishing  companies. 

□ 

n 

Amounts  of  teaching,  administrative,  and  other  non-research  duties 
connected  with  jobs  held  by  people  in  education. 

□ 

□ 

Rewards  offered  potential  researchers  to  serve  as  speakers,  editors, 
consultants,  workshop  participants,  etc. 

□ 

D 

Low  standards  for  acceptance  of  research  articles  in  journals. 

n 

□ 

Lack  of  interest  in  research  on  the  part  of  administrators  of  schools 
or  departments  of  education. 

n 

□ 

Lack  of  recognition  and  rewards  for  research  accomplishment. 

□ 

□ 

Other  (what?) 

1 

v.  PERSONAL  INFORMATION 

5.1  Your  namer 


5*2  What  ia  your  age?. 
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5.3  What  type  of  institution  did  you  attend  for  most  of  your  undergraduate  education? 
(Check  only  one.) 


-»« 


2$. 


1 D Two-year  iunior  college 

2 O Two-  or  three-year  normal  school 

3 O Pour  year  teachers  college 

4 D Teacher  preparation  unit  of  a college 

5 O Teacher  preparation  unit  of  a university 

6 C]  Other  unit  of  a university 

7 Cl)  Libera  1 arts  college  (not  part  of  a university) 

8 □ Other  (please  specify) 


5.4  Did  you  receive  most  of  your  graduate  training  in  a school  or  department  of  education,  or  in 
some  other  division  of  the  university? 


26i 


1 □ School  or  department  of  education 

2 □ Other  division  (which?): 


5.5  In  what  department  or  program  did  you  do  most  of  your  graduate  work? 


What  decrees  do  vou  hold? 

Have  you  ever  been  employed  by  a school  system? 
1 □ Yes  2 □ No 

IF  YES:  What  positions)  and  for  haw  long? 

(position) 

(no.  of  years) 

What  was  your  first  job  after  obtaining  your  highest  degree? 

28: 
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5.10  Aside  from  the  work  on  your  dissertation,  what  has  been  the  longest  period  of  time  during  which 
research  was  your  primary  activity? 

1 O At  no  time  was  research  my  primary  activity 

2 CD  1 to  6 months 

3 □ 7 to  12  months 

4 CD  13  to  24  months 

5 CD  More  than  24  months 

5.11  If  research  woo  ever  year  primary  activity:  When  was  this  arid  what  did  you  do? 


5.12  Have  you  ever  been  a staff  member  of  a research  organisation? 

1 □ Yes  2 □ No 

5.13  IF  YES:  What  was  the  title  of  the  organization;  and  when  were  you  a staff  member? 

5.14  Are  you  currently  engaged  in  research?  ; CD  Yes  2 CD  No 

5.15  IF  YES:  Would  you  briefly  describe  it? 


5.16  About  how  many  research  articles  or  monographs  have  you  published  since  obtaining  your 
highest  degree? 

(Number) 

5.17  Have  you  ever  taught  a course  in  the  methods  of  educational  research? 

1 □ Yes  2 D No 

5.18  IF  YES:  What  was  the  course(s)? 
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5.19  What  was  your  last  position  before  becoming  dean  or  department  head? 


{ Position ) (Location) 

5.20  Check  the  professional  magazines  which  you  regularly  read: 


1 1 Administrative  Science  Quarterly 

H Journal  of  Educational  Research 

O American  Journal  of  Sociology 

Journal  of  Experimental  Education 

□ American  Psychologist 

E3J  Journal  of  Secondary  Education 

n American  Sociological  Review 

PI  Journal  of  Teacher  Education 

1 1 Behavioral  Scientist 

□ NEA  Journal 

1 1 Comparative  Education  Review 

□ NEA  Research  Bulletin 

1 1 Educational  and  Psychological  Measurement 

1 1 The  Nation’s  Schools 

1 1 The  Education  Digest 

1 1 Phi  Delta  Kappan 

Q The  Elementary  School  Journal 

n Psychological  Abstracts 

1 1 The  High  School  Journal 

n Psychological  Review 

1 1 Harvard  Educational  Review 

1 1 Review  of  Educational  Research 

1 1 Higher  Education 

| | School  Review 

1 1 History  of  Education  Quarterly 

1 1 School  and  Society 

1 1 Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology 

1 1 Sociology  of  Education 

Q Journal  of  Applied  Psychology 

□ Theory  into  Practice  (Ohio  State) 

1 i Journal  of  Education 

1 1 Teachers  College  Record 

O Journal  of  Educational  Psychology 

[7H  U.S.  Office  of  Education  Bulletin 

f_j  Others 


5*21  In  which  professional  associations  are  you  most  active? 


A.  Please  send  :s  any  materials  which  describe  the  faculty  research  program,  for  example,  a list  of 
faculty  publications,  or  a history  of  research  in  your  institution. 

B.  If  you  have  reports  which  indicate  the  types  of  positions  which  doctorate  recipients  hold,  we 
would  appreciate  receiving  a copy. 

C.  Please  enclose  a list  of  your  own  publications,  if  readily  available. 
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QUESTIONJmZRE 


1.3 

2.1 

3i 

6i 


1.1  What  is  the  title  of  your  position  inasmuch  as  it  pertains  to  faculty  research? 


1-2  When  was  this  position  established,  and  when  did  you  enter  the  position? 


Established:  19 


Entered  the  position:  19 


9 • 

10. 


1.3  What  were  the  circumstances  that  led  to  creation  of  the  position,  and  what  persons  or  groups 
were  most  responsible  for  its  creation? 


1.5  Is  ihcre  a committee  or  council  for  faculty  research  in  the  graduate  school  or  department 
of  education?  1 CD  Yes  2 ! I No 


1.7  For  a variety  of  reasons,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  for  administrators  to  keep  informed  about 
the  research  activities  of  the  faculty.  Which  of  the  following  channels  do  you  use  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  research  of  faculty  members?  (Check  as  many  as  you  wish) 

I I Formal  progress  reports. 

n Financial  reports. 

O You  periodically  ask  research  workers  about  the  status  of  their  work. 

CD  You  give  advice  to  individuals  on  research  problems  which  they  bring  to  your  attention. 
CD  Incidental  talk  with  research  workers  (at  lunch,  etc.). 

CD  The  faculty  grapevine. 

Pi  Other  channels  (which?) - — — - 


11. 


1.4  What  is  the  title  of  the  administrative  or  faculty  officer  or  group  to  whom  you  are  directly 
responsible! 


1.6  IF  THERE  IS:  How  are  responsibilities  divided  between  your  position  and  the  committee? 


14. 
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1.8  From  the  following  list  of  activities,  please  check  those  for  which  you  are  solely  or  chiefly 
sponsible,  adding  any  other  activities  which  are  relevant.  ( Check  the  boxes  on  the  left.) 

a (3)  Seeking  funds  for  faculty  researchers. 

b (3)  Collecting  and  disseminating  information  about  financing  of  research, 
c [3)  Allocating  university  funds  for  research, 
d □ Allocating  outside  funds  for  research. 

e □ Communicating  the  needs  of  the  research  program  to  the  administration, 
f □ Facilitating  communications  among  researchers. 

9 (3)  Formulating  the  goals  of  a faculty  research  program. 

H □ Judging  the  adequacy  of  research  proposals. 

i □ Securing  new  staff  members  to  do  research. 

j □ Handling  requests  for  released  time  to  conduct  research. 

k □ Encouraging  faculty  members  to  undertake  research  which  is  of  general  interest  to 
scholars  in  education 

I □ Encouraging  faculty  members  to  undertake  research  which  is  of  immediate  help  to 
schools. 

m □ Gaining  the  assistance  of  scholars  in  other  departments  in  the  university  in  planning 
or  executing  research. 

n (3)  Providing  the  facilities  (other  than  funds)  for  researchers. 

© CD  Assisting  faculty  members  in  writing  proposals. 

p (3)  Assisting  faculty  members  with  analytical  problems  which  arise  in  their  research, 
q CD  Providing  opportunities  for  students  to  participate  in  research. 

9 CD  Directing  or  facilitating  service  studies  for  schools  in  the  area, 
s CD  Other  responsibilities: _ 

1.9  Approximately  what  proportion  of  your  total  university  work  is  spent  on  all  these  activities 
taken  together? 
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1*10  Among  those  activities  which  you  have  checked  above,  which  do  you  devote  most  time  to? 
(Please  list  no  more  than  three  activities  by  writing  the  appropriate  letters  below.) 


(letters} 


t.s 


1.11  In  your  own  opinion,  which  of  the  activities  listed  (in  question  fc£9)  should  receive  greater 
emphasis  in  the  graduate  school  or  deportment  of  education  — regardless  of  how  much  time  is 
presently  devoted  to  them?  (List  as  many  os  you  would  like  by  writing  the  appropriate  letters.) 


(letters) 

1. 12  How  many  professional  assistants  help  you  to  perform  the  activities  in  which  you  are  en- 
gaged? 


Full-time 


Part-time 


no. 


no. 


1.13  Are  you  provided  with  any  special  funds  for  this  work? 

1 □ No  2 □ Yes  (IF  YES:  How  much  this  year?  $_ 


.) 


During  the  time  you  have  had  some  responsibility  for  faculty  research,  have  you  introduced  any 
innovations  in  terms  of  organization  or  activities?  If  so,  please  describe  them  briefly. 


1.15  Under  which  of  the  following  circumstances,  if  any,  have  you  ever  Intervened  in  an  on-going 
study?  (Check  as  many  as  you  wish ) 

0 An  investigator  was  having  difficulty  analyzing  his  data. 

0 A study  was  failing  to  meet  its  deadline. 

0 A project  was  having  budgetary  problems. 

1 I A project  was  having  personnel  problems. 

Q A sponsor  or  client  was  worried  about  the  progress  of  a study. 

Q You  passed  on  information  which  seemed  valuable  to  a study. 

0 Other  circumstances:  (which?!  


01  Practically  never  intervened,. regardless  of  circumstances. 


46 1 


49. 
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57. 


61t 


63. 


65t 


67. 


69. 


71. 
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1.16  Since  the  term  "educational  research9  is  used  in  a variety  of  ways,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
know  what  a person  means  by  it  To  which  of  the  following  kinds  of  activity  do  you  ordinarily 
apply  the  term  "educational  research.9 

(Check  as  many  as  you  wish) 

a 0 Collecting  statistics  on  school  practices  and  educational  outcomes,  sometimes  called 
"school  status  studies.9 

b CD  Designing  new  curricula  and  methods  of  instruction, 
c 0 Evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  new  curricula  and  methods, 
d 0 Local  school  surveys  (curriculum,  financial,  plant,  etc.) 

* □ Investigating  factors  which  affect  the  teaching-learning  process  in  the  classroom, 
f 0 Disseminating  new  curricula,  methods  of  instruction,  or  other  school  practices. 

9 CD  Investigating  factors  which  affect  school  administration.  x 
b 0 General  psychological  studies  of  human  learning  or  development. 

* D Presenting  evidence  to  legislators  of  the  need  for  greater  support  for  the  schools, 
j 0 Developing  new  tests  and  measurements. 

b □ Analyzing  the  key  concepts  or  philosophical  assumptions  underlying  current  educational 
issues. 

* 0 Studying  the  educational  research  journals  for  lecture  materials. 

1.17  Which  of  the  above  activities  do  you  feel  are  most  important  for  the  long  termjmprovement  of 
education,  regardless  of  whether  you  have  checked  the  activity  as  "research.9  (Write  the  ap- 
propriate letters  in  the  spaces  below  according  to  their  importance.) 

Tst  2nd  3rd 

1.18  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  best  pieces  of  research  on  education  which  have  been  carried  out 
in  the  past  10  years?  (Please  give  descriptive  titles  and  names  of  investigators,  if  possible.) 

Best  one  in  your  institution 


O 
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Best  one  elsewhere 
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*5* 

NOTE:  In  the  remainder  of  this  questionnaire,  the  term  “faculty*  will  be  used  to  designate  all  per* 
sons  .who  are  teaching  graduate  students  in  the  school  or  department  of  education,  either 
full-time  or  part-time.  The  term  “research*  will  be  used  to  mean  empirical  research,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  field  services  and  library  research. 

1.19  Graduate  schools  or  departments  of  education  vary  according  to  the  rank  order  of  field  service, 
teaching,  and  reseorch  as  responsibilities  of  the  faculty.  There  may  also  be  disagreement 
within  the  same  school  about  the  relative  emphases  that  should  be  placed  on  these  activities. 

To  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  how  would  the  groups  listed  below  rank  the  three  activities  in 
your  school? 

(Rank  1 to  3 for  each  person  or  group 

Groups  whose  opinions  with  1 as  most  important ) 

you  ore  asked  to  guess  Field  service  Teaching  Research 

EXAMPLE:  Researchers  o i i 


Education  faculty  members  

Dean  or  head  of  the  graduate  school  or 

department  of  education  

Department  chairmen  (if  any)  _____  _____  __ 

Academic  faculty  or  administration 

(outside  education)  . 

Dean  of  the  entire  graduate  faculty  ___  ___ 

President  of  the  university  ___ __  _____  ___ 

The  trustees  of  the  university  

The  State  legislature  ___ __  

Funding  agencies  outside  the  university  — - ____  

Public  school  systems  ______  ______ 

Yourself  _______  ______  

II.  THE  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

2.1  Please  rank  the  three  departments  or  divisions  in  the  graduate  education  program  which  are  most 
actively  engaged  in  research.  Which  department  is  least  actively  engaged? 

Departments  or  divisions 


27* 

sot 

34. 

34t 
39. 
42. 
45. 
48. 
St  i 
54i 
57. 


When  an  opening  occurs  in  a particular  field  or  department  with  the  main  emphasis  on  empirical 
research  (as  distinguished  from  field  service  and  library  research),  who  plays  a major  role  in 
screening  candidates?  (Please  indicate  the  title  or  position  of  the  persons  involved) 


Have  there  been  any  difficulties  recently  in  hiring  new  staff  members  who  are  enthusiastic  about 
doing  this  kind  of  empirical  research,  or  in  integrating  these  staff  members  into  the  existing 
staff?  Sf  so,  what  was  the  problem,  and  in  which  department  or  division  did  it  occur? 


Administrators  at  the  school  or  departmental  level  may  become  involved  in  the  research  of 
faculty  members  in  several  ways,  and  the  amount  of  involvement  may  vary  greatly  from 
school  to  school.  Which  of  the  following  statements  best  expresses  your  own  view  of  the 

appropriate  role  for  administrators  regarding  faculty  research;  and  which  best  expresses 
the  view  of  most  of  the  faculty. 


Your 

own  view 
(check  one) 

Faculty's 

view 

(check  one) 

Administrators  should  facilitate,  actively  encourage,  and 
direct  the  faculty  research  program. 

> □ 

i □ 

Administrators  should  foci  li tote  and  actively  encourage 
faculty  research,  but  should  leave  direction  to  the  faculty. 

* □ 

3 □ 

Administrators  should  only  facilitate  faculty  research. 

3 □ 

3 □ 

Which  divisions  in  the  graduate  school  or  department  of  education  give  the  best  research 
training? 


Is  there  a training  program  for  people  who  want  to  make  research  a career?  If  so,  what  is 
the  title,  and  what  are  the  main  features  of  this  program? 
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2.7  If  your  school  or  department  of  education  were  to  receive  about  $200,000  for  facilitating  oir  con* 

ducting  educational  studies,  or  for  preparing  researchers,  how  would  you  like  to  see  these 
funds  used? 


We  are  particularly  interested  in  learning  about  the  arrangements  which  exist  in  graduate  schools  or 
departments  of  education  for  facilitating  research  and  service.  Such  arrangements  may  include  rela- 
tively permanent  bureaus  with  their  own  staff,  teams  of  faculty  members  outside  of  such  bureaus,  or 
the  projects  of  individual  professors.  While  we  realize  that  there  may  be  a variety  of  arrangements 
within  a single  institution,  it  is  necessary  to  have  rather  detailed  information  about  each  type. 
(Since  we  are  sending  separate  questionnaires  to  research  bureaus,  we  shall  focus  here  on  alterna- 
tive arrangements.) 


IIS.  FIELD  SERVICE  BUREAUS 

3. 1 Does  the  school  or  department  of  education  maintain  a bureau  or  similar  organization  which 
only  provides  field  services  for  schools  (i.e.,  school  surveys,  consultation,  test  scoring  or 
administration,  or  workshops  and  in-service  courses)? 


1 □ Yes 


2 (771  No 


(IF  NO:  Skip  to  Question  3.8) 


3.2  IF  YES:  What  is  the  title  of  each  service  bureau,  when  was  it  founded,  and  approximately 
how  many  faculty  or  staff  members  have  been  associated  with  it  this  year? 


T itle 


Year  founded 


No.  of  faculty  or  staff 


If  there  are  any  major  turning  points  in  the  history  of  the  service  bureau(s),  we  would  appreciate 
your  describing  them. 
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3.3  Does  your  position  (described  at  the  beginning  of  the  questionnaire)  carry  any  responsibilities 
for  the  field  services  provided  by  any  bureau(s)?  If  so,  please  briefly  describe  your  responsi- 
bilities. 


3.4  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  how  well  informed  is  most  of  the  faculty  in  the  graduate  school 
or  department  of  education  about  the  activities  of  the  service  bureau(s)? 


1 CD  Well  informed 

2 CD  Somewhat  informed 


1 CD  Poorly  informed 
4 CD  Can’t  say 


3.5  On  the  whole,  how  do  most  faculty  members  in  the  graduate  school  or  department  of  education 
feel  about  becoming  associated  with  a service  bureau? 


1 CD  They  are  eager  to  become  associated  3 CD  They  resist  association 

2 CD  They  are  mostly  indifferent  4 CD  Can’t  say 


3.6  IF  •INDIFFERENT1’  OR  •RESIST":  Why  is  that? 


3.7  Would  you  like  more  faculty  members  to  become  associated  with  a service  bureau? 
t CD  Yes  2 CD  N©  3 CD  Depends  (on  what?): 


3.8  It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  the  desire  of  school  systems  for  field  services  draws  personnel 
and  resources  away  from  educational  research.  Do  you  consider  this  a problem  in  your  institu- 
tion? If  not,  why?  If  so,  how  do  you  think  the  problem  could  be  alleviated? 


F24 


17. 


16. 


19. 


26* 


21: 
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IV.  RESEARCH  BUREAUS 

In  the  following  section  we  sie  interested  in  organisations  which  have  been  set  up  for  research 
(as  distinguished  from  field  services  to  local  schools).  These  arrangements  are  sometimes  called 
bureaus,  institutes,  offices  or  lab  schools,  and  conduct  more  than  one  study.  In  the  following 
questions,  we  shall  use  the  term  "bureau"  to  designate  tiny  arrangement  of  this  kind. 

4. 1 Does  the  school  or  department  of  education  maintain  a bureau  (os  defined  above)  which  con- 
ducts educational  research? 

I  □ Yes  2 C|  No  (SF  NO:  Skip  to  Section  V) 

4.2  IF  YES:  Does  your  position  carry  any  responsibilities  for  the  work  of  any  research  bureaus)? 

(If  the  bureau  also  provides  services,  answer  only  for  the  research  program  or  divi- 
sion of  the  bureau.) 

» □ Yes  2 □ No 

4.3  IF  YES:  Please  describe  these  responsibilities,  and  state  how  they  are  divided  with  the  di- 
rector  of  the  bureau. 


4.4  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  how  well  informed  is  the  faculty  in  the  graduate  school  or 
department  of  education  about  the  activities  and  goals  of  the  research  bureaus)? 


4.5 


1 □ Well  informed 

2 O Somewhat  informed 


3 □ Poorly  informed 

4 □ Can’t  say 


On  the  whole,  how  ds  most  faculty  members  in  the  graduate  school  or  department  of  education 
feel  about  oecoming  associated  with  the  research  bureau(s)? 

1 □ They  are  eager  to  become  associated  3 □ They  resist  association 

3 □ They  are  mostly  indifferent  4 Q Can#t  gay 


4.6  IF  "INDIFFERENT"  OR  "RESIST":  Why  is  that? 
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V Would  you  like  more  faculty  members  to  become  associated  with  a research  bureau? 
1 D Yes  3 G No  3 0 Depends  (on  what?) 


4.0  Do  you  personally  feel  that  a research  bureau  should  primarily: 

1 □ Facilitate  the  research  of  non-bureau  faculty 

2 n Facilitate  the  research  of  individuals  on  the  bureau  staff 

3 □ Pursue  a program  off  research  which  has  been  formulated  by  the  bureau 

as  a unit 

4.9  Why  do  you  feel  this  way? 


4.10  Do  you  recall  any  major  research  arrangements  in  the  post  which  have  since  been  terminated? 
If  sot  please  elve  the  following  information. 


Name  of  former  arrangement 


From  (year) 
to  (year) 


Reason  terminated 


v.  RESEARCH  TEAMS  OUTSIDE  OP  BUREAUS 


In  many  schools  od  hoc  groups  of  faculty  members  make  up  research  units  or  teams  which  remain 
unattached  to  any  research  bureau*  These  vary  in  nature:  they  may  undertake  one  or  more  studies, 
may  or  may  net  have  a title,  and  are  usually  less  permanent  than  a bureau*  In  the  following  ques- 
tions, we  shall  use  the  term  “research  team®  to  designate  any  arrangement  of  this  kind. 

p. 

5.1  Are  there  any  research  teams  in  the  graduate  school  or  department  of  education  at  present? 

1 □ Yes  2 □ No  (IF  NO:  Skip  to  Section  VI) 

5.2  IF  YES:  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  how  many  of  these  teams  plan  to  conduct: 

No.  of  teams 

— One  study  only 

— More  than  one  study,  but  at  different  times 

More  than  one  study  concurrently 
— Don't  know  their  plans 

— Total  number  of  research  teams 

5.3  Hov  many  faculty  members  In  the  gieduete  school  ot  department  eotside  of  any  research  bureau 
are  members  of  research  teams? 

No.  of  faculty  members  ____ 

5.4  Hov/  many  research  teams  are  composed  of  personnel  from  - 

No.  of  teams 

Another  university?  , 

Another  professional  school  within  your  own  university?  

An  academic  department  within  your  own  university 

(outside  of  education)?  _ 

Other  combinations  (which?) 


\ 
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45s 

47i 
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53. 

SSi 

57. 

59. 

41. 


O 
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5.5  Thinking  only  of  those  research  teams  which  are  composed  entirely  of  faculty  members  in 
your  own  graduate  school  or  department  of  education,  how  many  teams  represent  — 


No„  of  teams 


Different  academic  fields 

(e.g.,  educational  sociology  and  psychology) 

Different  specialties  in  professional 

education  (e.g.,  guidance,  administration, 
elementary  education)? 

An  educational  specialty  and  an  academic 
field? 


1- 3 

2- 4 
3: 


9i 


11: 


13: 


F28 


5.6  What  is  the  budget  of  the  smallest  and  of  the  largest  tear#  project;  and  what  is  the 
overage  (mean)  budget  of  all  team  projects? 


Smallest  $. 


Largest  $ 


Average  $ 


5.7  How  many  research  teams  have  students  as  assistants,  using  material  for  dissertations,  etc.? 

No.  of  teems  Does  not  apply  : • our  situation  [3] 

5.6  How  many  graduate  students  are  working  with  these  research  teams  this  year? 

No.  of  studonts  Does  not  apply  to  our  situation  I I 

5.9  Who  is  considered  by  the  administration  to  be  responsible  for  the  successful  completion  of 
most  team  projects? 

1 O Th®  project  members  exclusively,  or 

Project  members  with: 

2 O Department  chairmen  4 □ A research  committee 

3 □ Dean  or  assistant  dean  s Q Yourself 

5.10  IF  THERE  IS  A RESEARCH  BUREAU:  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  why  have  the  research 
teams  remained  unattached  to  any  bureau  of  educational  research?  (Here  we  are  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  comparative  advantages  of  team  versus  bureau  research  os  seen  by  the  faculty.) 


IS 

19 

23 


27- 
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VI.  INDIVIDUAL  PROJECTS  OUTSIDE  OP  RESEARCH  BUREAUS 


6. 1 How  many  studies  are  being  conducted  in  the  graduate  school  or  department  by  individual 
professors  who  are  neither  in  bureaus  nor  in  research  teams? 

No.  of  studies — - (IP  NONE:  Skip  to  Question  6.6) 

6.2  What  is  the  budget  of  the  smallest  and  of  the  largest  individual  project;- and  what  is  the 
overage  (mean)  budget  of  all  individual  projects? 

Smallest  $ Largest  $ Average  $ 

^•3  What  is  the  topic  of  the  largest  project  being  conducted  by  a Single  investigator,  and  what 
is  the  investigator’s  name?  (We  would  like  to  have  this  information  so  that  we  can  com- 
municate directly  with  the  individual  at  a later  time  if  the  need  arises.) 


( Topic  of  largest  project)  (Name  of  investigator) 

6.4  How  many  individual  projects  have  students  as  assistants,  using  material  for  dissertations,  etc.? 

No.  of  prelects Does  not  apply  to  our  situation  £"1 

6.5  How  many  graduate  students  are  working  with  individual  project  this  year? 

No.  of  students  Does  not  apply  to  our  situation  [7] 

6.6  Sometimes  a student  works  on  a dissertation  which  closely  reflects  the  current  research  interest 
of  his  adviser.  How  many  faculty  members  in  the  graduate  school  or  department  of  education 
have  supervised  dissertations  of  this  kind  during  the  past  year? 

No.  of  faculty  memWs 

6.7  IF  THERE  IS  A RESEARCH  BUREAU:  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  why  have  individual  re- 
searchers remained  unattached  to  any  bureau  of  educational  research?  (Here  we  are  particularly 
interested  in  the  comparative  advantages  of  individual  versus  bureau  research  as  seen  by  the 
faculty. ) 


6.8  Are  there  any  arrangements  for  research  which  have  not  been  covered  above?  If  so,  pleas® 
describe  them. 


a 
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VII.  ALL  STUDIES  OUTSIDE  OF  RESEARCH  BUREAUS: 

7.1  In  which  of  the  following  areas,  if  any,  is  research  now  being  undertaken  in  the  school  or  depart- 
ment of  education  (eitheir  in  teams  or  by  individuals,  but  outside  of  bureaus)?  And  in  which  areas 
would  you  like  to  see  more  research?  (Check  os  many  os  you  wish) 


Now 

Would  like 
more 

□ 

□ 

School  finance 

□ 

□ 

Educational  administration  (other  than  finance) 

□ 

n 

Tests  and  measurements 

D 

D 

Other  research  methodology 

D 

□ 

Guidance  and  counseling 

□ 

n 

Methods  of  instruction 

n 

n 

Talent,  creativity  of  students 

n 

n 

Special  education 

n 

D 

Psychology  of  learning 

□ 

n 

Child  development 

□ 

n 

Adolescent  development 

D 

n 

School-community  relations 

□ 

□ 

Teacher  personality 

□ 

□ 

Teaching  as  a profession 

□ 

□ 

History  of  Education 

n 

n 

Comparative  education 
Curriculum  reseorch  in: 

□ 

□ 

Mathematics 

□ 

□ 

Natural  sciences 

□ 

n 

Social  studies 

□ 

□ 

Reading 

□ 

D 

Foreign  languages 

D 

□ 

Other  language  arts 

□ 

n 

Business  and  distributive  education 

□ 

□ 

Physical  education 

□ 

n 

Other  (what?) 

Please  go  back  over  the  list  and  double-check  the  boxes  where  you  mainly  had  higher  education 
in  mind. 


i «3  F30 
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3i 
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9i 
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19s 

31 1 

23s 

25. 

27. 

29t 
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33t 

35: 

37: 

39: 

41  s 

43: 

45: 

47: 

49: 

51: 

S3: 

55: 
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7.2  How  many  faculty  members  In  the  graduate  school  or  department  of  education  not  associated 
with  a bureau  are  presently  doing  research;  and  how  many  would  you  like  to  be  doing  research 
this  year? 

Presently: Would  like:  ^ 

1 7.3  Do  you  believe  that  the  proportion  of  faculty  members  doing  research  outside  of  any  bureau  will 

shift  to  what  you  regard  as  desirable  in  the  next  three  years0 

1 n Yes  2 n No  IF  NOT:  Why? 


7.4  How  many  faculty  members  not  associated  with  any  bureau  are  presently  providing  field 

services  to  school  systems;  and  how  many  would  you  like  to  be  providing  field  services  this 
year  (i.e.,  school  surveys,  consultation,  test  scoring,  workshops,  etc.)? 

Presently: Would  like: 


VIII.  SUPPORT  FOR  RESEARCH  OUTSIDE  OF  BUREAUS 

The  following  questions  refer  to  research  which  is  undertaken  by  faculty  members  who  are  not 
associated  with  any  research  bureau. 

8.1  What  is  the  average  rate  of  overhead  on  grants  and  on  contracts  for  research  which  are  received 
from  outside  agencies?  (If  there  is  no  set  policy,  check  here:  Q) 

Grants  Contracts 

% % 

8.2  Which  of  the  following  receives  overhead  funds?  (If  no  set  policy,  check  here:  f~] ) 

(check  one) 

t D The  university 

2 □ The  school  or  department  of  education 

3 I I The  division  within  the  school  or  department  where  the  research  is  conducted 

4 □ Other  (which?) 

8.3  Approximately  what  proportion  of  the  research  projects  supported  by  outside  agencies  received 
supplemental  funds  from  the  university  in.  the  past  fiscal  year  (i.e.,  university  contribution)? 

% of  projects  received  university  funds 
D D°*s  not  apply  to  our  situation 


60t 

62t 


64: 


* 


mm 
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8.4  Whet  proportion  of  the  total  coat  of  oil  such  projects  was  provided  by  the  university  in  the  past 
fiscal  year? 

____%  of  total  cost 

□ Dobs  not  apply  to  our  situation 

8.5  About  how  many  research  proposals  were  originated  by  faculty  members  in  the  graduate  school 
or  department  this  past  fiscal  year  outside  of  ony  research  bureau;  and  how  many  of  these  pro* 
posels  were  successful  in  obtaining  f inoncfol  support? 


Number  originated:. 


« Number  supported:. 


□ Does  not  apply  to  our  situation 

8.6  In  the  past  fiscal  year,  which  of  the  following  possible  sources  financed  proposals  originating 
with  and  done  by  faculty  outside  of  ony  research  bureau?  (If  none  originated,  check  here:  Q •) 

(Please  estimate  the  percentage  of  funds  from  each  source.) 

% 

— . - - University  research  funds 

School  or  department  of  education  research  funds 

State  government 

Federal  government 

— Foundations 

— — Local  school  systems 

— Professional  organizations 

— Other  (please  specify)  


100% 

8.7  Would  you  like  the  percentage  of  funds  from  each  source  to  increase,  decrease,  or  remain  the 
same  in  the  future?  (Check  the  appropriate  boxes  below.) 


1*3 

2*6 

3. 

6t 

9.XX 

lit 


F3 


1 3« 
ISt 


17* 
19t 
21 1 
23t 
25. 
27i 
29t 
3ft 


Increase 

Same 

Decrease 

□ 

a 

D 

University  research  funds 

33. 

□ 

□ 

n 

School  or  department  of  education  research  funds 

D 

□ 

n 

Federal  government 

3St 

D 

□ 

□ 

Foundations 

n 

D 

□ 

Local  school  systems 

37. 

D 

□ 

D 

Professional  organizations 

n 

□ 

D 

Other  folease  snecifv)  _ 

39« 

* 

2 

3 

400 

'mm 
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8.8  Which  of  tho  following  funding  agencies  outside  the  university  are  currently  supporting  research  in 
the  graduate  school  or  department  of  education  outside  of  any  rtsoarch  bureau?  (If  none,  check  here:  □ ,) 

D The  Cooperative  Research  Program,  U.S.O.E. 

D National  Defense  Education  Act 

IT]  National  Science  Foundation 

□ National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 

□ Carnegie  Corporation 
CD  Ford  Foundation 

CD  Kellogg  Foundation 

□ Other  (which?) 


4 1 1 


43 


43 


47> 


8.9  Please  describe  any  changes  in  the  research  program  of  the  graduate  school  or  department  of 
education  which  are  planned  for  the  future.  (In  order  to  project  future  developments  in  the  na- 
tion. we  need  to  learn  about  specific  intentions.  We  would  therefore  appreciate  your  giving 
careful  attention  to  this  question.) 


i 


4f 


8.10  Which  graduate  schools  or  departments  of  education  in  the  nation  are  doing  what  you  consider  to  be 
the  most  competent  and  worthwhile  research? 


32. 
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IX.  GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPINIONS  AND  PROBLEMS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 


9.1  There  are  several  issues  pertaining  to  the  graduate  program  in  education  which  are  receiving 
attention  these  days.  Each  of  the  following  statements  takes  a position  on  one  of  these  issues. 
Indicate  the  extent  t©  which  you  agree  or  disagree  with  each  statement  by  placing  the  appropri- 
ate number  in  the  space  provided. 


1 - Strongly  agree 

2 — Mostly  agree 


3 — Undecided 


4 — Mostly  disagree 

5 — Strongly  disagree 


0 — — Elementary  school  teaching  is  a profession,  like  law  or  engineering. 

h — — The  findings  of  educational  research  are  generally  of  little  help  to  the  classroom  teacher. 

* — The  Ph.D.  should  be  a research  degree  and  the  Ed.D.  should  be  a professional  degree. 

d — — Teachers  are  better  qualified  to  evaluate  the  results  of  their  teaching  than  experts  who 
are  not  in  daily  contact  with  the  classroom. 

* We  already  know  so  much  about  the  teaching-learning  process  that  the  main  problem  fac- 

ing us  is  how  better  to  disseminate  this  knowledge  so  that  it  is  used  in  the  schools. 

f The  research  techniques  and  methods  used  in  educational  research  tend  to  lag  behind 

those  used  in  behavioral  science  generally. 

* — Teachers  are  better  qualified  to  evaluate  the  results  of  their  teaching  than  experts  who 

are  not  in  daily  contact  with  the  classroom. 

h — — The  Ph.D.  generally  has  higher  prestige  than  the  Ed.D. 

* Teachers  should  be  trained  to  do  research  on  instructional  methods  in  their  own  class- 

rooms. sometimes  called  "action  research. 

1 — Schools  or  departments  of  education  generally  have  low  prestige  within  the  universities. 

* — Persons  who  wish  to  make  a career  of  educational  research  should  receive  most  of  their 

research  training  from  professors  in  the  behavioral  sciences  outside  schools  of  education. 

L2  Which  three  of  the  issues  touched  on  above  are  most  frequently  discussed  os  problems  of  the 
profession  in  your  school?  (Write  in  the  appropriate  letters  below.) 
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pie  following  is  a list  of  factors  that  some  people  claim  have  hindered  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tional research.  If  you  think  any  of  these  has  hindered  educational  research,  place  a check  in  the 
appropriate  box.  (Leave  blank  if  you  think  it  has  not  hindered  research.) 

Major 

hindrance 

Minor 

hindrance 

□ 

□ 

The  quality  of  research  training  provided  in  graduate  schools  or  de- 
partments of  education. 

□ 

□ 

The  quality  of  research  techniques  and  methods  used  in  educational 
research. 

□ 

□ 

Intellectual  ability  of  people  doing  research  in  education. 

□ 

□ 

Amount  of  financial  support  available  for  research. 

□ 

□ 

Kinds  and  amount  of  organizational  provisions  for  research  at  uni- 
versities, school  systems,  etc. 

□ 

□ 

Problems  chosen  for  investigation  by  researchers. 

□ 

□ 

Lack  of  interest  in  educational  research  on  the  part  of  behavioral 
scientists  outside  schools  of  education. 

□ 

□ 

Educational  philosophies  and  ideologies  of  researchers. 

D 

□ 

Types  of  services  and  studies  desired  by  school  systems. 

n 

n 

Needs  and  interests  of  publishing  companies. 

a 

□ 

Amounts  of  teaching,  administrative,  and  other  non-research  duties 
connected  with  university  jobs  held  by  people  in  education. 

D 

□ 

Rewards  offered  potential  researchers  to  serve  as  speakers,  editors 
consultants,  workshop  participants,  etc.  * 

□ 

n 

Low  standards  for  acceptance  of  research  articles  in  journals. 

a 

n 

Lack  of  interest  in  research  on  the  part  of  administrators  of  schools 
or  departments  of  education. 

□ 

D 

Lack  of  recognition  and  rewards  for  research  accomplishment. 

□ 

n 

Other  (what?) 

X.  PERSONAL  INFORMATION 

10. 1 You?  name: 


1&2  Your  other  university  positions: 

1 D Dean 
3 □ Associate  dean 
3 □ Assistant  dean 

7 □ All  other  positions 


4 O Professor 

5 □ Associate  professor 
4 Q Assistant  professor 


1-3 
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21t 


23. 


25 1 
29i 


10.3  What  university  position  did  you  hold  before  assuming  responsibilities  for  the  faculty  research 
program? 


10.4  How  many  courses  are  you  teaching  this  school  term? 

no. 

10.5  Do  you  supervise  doctoral  theses? 

1  □ Ye®  2 □ No 

10.6  IF  YES:  How  many  do  you  supervise  during  the  average  school  year? 

10.7  Have  you  ever  been  employed  by  a school  system? 

l □ Yes  2 □ No 

10.0  IF  YES:  What  position(s)  and  for  how  long: 


10.9  What  type  of  institution  did  you  attend  for  most  of  your  undergraduate  education? 

(Check  only  one.) 

* D Two-year  junior  college 

2 O Two-  or  three-year  normal  school 

3 D Four-year  teachers  college 

4 □ Teacher  preparation  unit  of  a college 

5 CD  Teacher  preparation  unit  of  a university 
3 □ Other  unit  of  a university 

7 G Liberal  arts  college  (not  part  of  a university) 

• O Other  f please  specify) 

10.10  Did  you  receive  most  of  your  graduate  training  in  a school  or  department  of  education,  or  in 
some  other  division  of  the  university? 

1 Q School  or  department  of  education 

2 □ Other  division  (which?):  ? 

10. 11  In  what  department  or  program  did  you  do  most  of  your  graduate  work? 


87 
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10.12  What  was  your  major  field  of  concentration? 

10.13  What  degrees  do  vou  hold? 

lft  14  Who  was  the  major  advisor  on  your  doctorate  (or  highest  degree  if  not  a doctorate)? 

— jj—  __  (poauion)  “ 

10.15  How  well  do  you  feel  your  graduate  training  prepared  you  as  a professional  researcher? 

1 □ Very  satisfactorily 

2 0 Satisfactorily 

3 0 Unsatisfactorily 

4 (HI  Very  unsatisfactorily 

5 0 Can’t  say 

1ft  15  What  was  your  first  job  after  obtaining  your  highest  degree? 

10.17  Aside  from  the  work  on  your  dissertation,  what  has  been  the  longest  period  of  time  during 
which  research  was  your  primary  activity? 

1 0 At  no  time  was  research  my  primary  activity 

2 0 1 to  6 months 

3 0 7 to  12  months 

4 0 13  to  24  months 

5 0 Mote  than  24  months 

10.18  If  research  was  ever  your  primary  activity:  When  was  this  and  what  did  you  do? 


10.19  Have  you  ever  been  a staff  member  of  a research  organisation? 

* □ Ves  2 0 No 

10.20  IP  YES:  What  was  the  title  of  the  organisation,  and  when  were  you  a staff  member? 


o 

ERIC 


\ 10.21  Have  you  ever  taught  a course  in  the  methods  of  educational  research? 

l D Yes  2 □ No 
10.22  IF  YES:  What  was  the  course(s)? 

‘ 
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60. 


10.23  Have  you  ever  received  a research  grant  from  any  of  the  following  agencies? 
(Check  the  appropriate  spaces.) 

4* 

1 O The  Cooperative  Research  Program,  U.S.O.E. 

2 D National  Defense  Education  Act 

3 O National  Science  Foundation 

4 □ National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 

5 O Carnegie  Corporation 

6 O Ford  Foundation 

7 □ Kellogg  Foundation 

Other  organization(s)  supporting  research  (please  specify) 


61* 


63 1 


6$: 


67. 
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10.24  As  mentioned  earlier,  some  researchers  work  in  groups  or  teams  with  one  or  more  other  re- 
searchers, while  others  do  individual  research.  Approximately  how  much  of  your  research 
time  have  you  spent  doing  research  with  other  researchers? 

1 Q All  < Q Some 

3 □ About  half 

2 □ Most  5 □ None 

10.25  Do  you  personally  prefer  to  work  with  other  researchers,  or  do  you  prefer  to  work  on  your  own? 

1 O P*®f©*  a team 

2 O Prefer  working  on  my  own 

3 □ Don't  cate 


70- 
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10.26  Have  you  ever  worked  on  an  interdisciplinary  research  team? 
i 0 Yes  2 □ No 


10.27  IF  YES:  What  disciplines,  other  than  your  own.  did  the  other  researchers  represent? 


10.28  About  how  many  research  articles  or  monographs  have  you  published  since  obtaining  your 
highest  degree?  (Please  enclose  a bibliography  if  possible) 


no. 


10.29  What  is  your  special  field? 


10.30  What  is  your  age?. 


10.31  Are  you  currently  engaged  in  research? 
1 □ Yes  2 □ No 

10.32  IF  YES:  Would  you  briefly  describe  it? 


10.33.  Check  the  professional  magazines  which  you  regularly  read: 


ERIC 
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I I Administrative  Science  Quartlery 
n American  Journal  of  Sociology 

0 American  Psychologist 

1 I American  Sociological  Review 
I I Behavioral  Scientist 

I I Comparative  Education  Review 
n Educational  and  Psychological  Measurement 

0 The  Education  Digest 

□ The  Elementary  School  Journal 

□ The  High  School  Journal 
d Harvard  Educational  Review 

1 I Higher  Education 

PI  History  of  Education  Quarterly 
I I Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psycholooy 
n Journal  of  Applied  Psychology 

□ Journal  of  Education 

1 I Journal  of  Educational  Psychology 
r|  Others. 


I I Journal  of  Educational  Research 
I I Journal  of  Experimental  Education 
I I Journal  of  Secondary  Education 
I I Journal  of  Teacher  Education 
PI  Nea  Journal 
H NEA  Research  Bulletin 
□ The  Nation's  Schools 
PI  Phi  Delta  Kappan 
I I Psychological  Abstracts 
0 Psychological  Review 
H Review  of  Educational  Research 

0 School  Review 
f~l  School  and  Society 

1 I Sociology  of  Education 

0 Theory  into  Practice  (Ohio  State) 
0 Teachers  College  Record 


□ U.S.  Office  of  Education  Bulletin 


72- 


73t 
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10.34  In  which  professional  associations  aie  you  most  active? 


10.35  How  interested  would  you  be  in  joining  on  association  of  university  educational  research 
coordinators? 

Veiy  Interested  □ I Not  very  interested  HJ 4 

Moderately  Interested  D 3 Depends  (on  whet?)  Os 

10.3d  Do  you  have  any  additional  comments  to  make  about  any  of  the  topics  covered  in  the 
questionnaire,,  or  about  any  topics  which  you  feel  should  have  been  covered? 


A.  Please  send  us  any  materials  which  describe  the  faculty  research  program(  for  example,  a list  Of 
faculty  publications,  or  a history  of  research  in  your  institution. 

B.  If  you  have  reports  which  indicate  the  types  of  positions  which  doctorate  recipients  hold,  we 
would  appreciate  receiving  a copy. 

C.  Please  enclose  a list  of  your  own  publications,  if  readily  available. 


o 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


(for  directors  of  research  units  in  graduate  schools  of  education) 


I.  HISTORICAL  INFORMATION  ABOUT  YOUR  RESEARCH  UNIT 

1.1  Name  of  the  research  unit:  


1.2  When  was  the  unit  founded?  * » 

1.3  What  person,  group,  or  agency  originally  proposed  that  the  unit  be  founded? 


(Title  of  person,  group  or  agency) 

1.4  What  person,  group,  or  agency  was  primarily  responsible  for  actually  implementing  the  idea? 
(If  same  person  as  above,  write  SAME) 


(Title  of  person,  group  or  agency) 

1.5  What  were  the  precipitating  events  in  the  founding  of  the  unit?  (Please  mention  any  other  agencies 
which  supported  the  idea  in  one  way  or  another) 


1.6  Who  was  the  first  director  of  the  unit,  and  what  was  his  position  in  the  university  (dean,  professor, 
etc.)  and  his  field? 


(Name)  (Position) 


(Field) 


I 
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1*7  How  many  persons  have  preceded  you  as  director? 

no. 

1.8  Of  all  those  involved  in  the  founding  and  operating  of  the  unit,  what  person,  group,  or  agency  has 
been  most  influential  in  setting  the  current  goals  of  the  unit?  When  was  this  influence  most  felt? 


(Title  of  person,  group,  or  agency)  (Period  when  most  influential ) 

1 .9  Has  your  unit  ever  had  another  name?  If  so,  please  write  the  name  and  period  that  it  was  used. 

Name  Year  to  Year 


22- 


2Jt 


27* 


1.10  Would  you  briefly  describe  any  highly  significant  turning  points  in  the  course  of  the  unit's  history  — 
for  example,  the  appointment  of  a new  director  with  different  ideas  about  the  program,  the  influx  of 
new  funds,  the  appointment  of  a new  president  or  dean,  the  beginning  of  an  important  new  research 
project,  etc. 
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1.11  Since  becoming  the  director,  have  you  introduced  any  innovations  in  terms  of  organization  or  ac- 
tivities? If  so,  please  describe  them  briefly. 


1.12  Since  the  term  "educational  research"  is  used  in  a variety  of  ways,  it  is  often  difficult  to  know 
what  a person  means  by  it.  To  which  of  the  following  kinds  of  activities  do  you  ordinarily  apply 
the  term  "educational  research,"  regardless  of  whether  the  activity  is  performed  by  your  unit, 
(Check  as  many  as  you  wish) 

a □ Collecting  statistics  on  school  practices  and  educational  outcomes,  some  lines  called 
"school  status  studies." 

b HI  Designing  new  curricula  and  methods  of  instruction, 
c HI  Evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  new  curricula  and  methods, 
d □ Local  school  surveys  (curriculum,  financial,  plant,  etc.) 

• ZD  Investigating  factors  which  affect  the  teaching-learning  process  in  the  classroom, 

f ZD  Disseminating  new  curricula,  methods  of  instruction,  or  other  school  practices. 

0 ZD  Investigating  factors  which  affect  school  administration. 

h I General  psychological  studies  of  human  learning  or  development. 

1 ZD  Presenting  evidence  to  legislators  of  the  need  for  greater  support  for  the  schools, 
i ZD  Developing  new  tests  and  measurements. 

k ZD  Analyzing  the  key  concepts  or  philosophical  assumptions  underlying  current  educa- 
tional issues. 

I ZD  Studying  the  educational  research  journals  for  lecture  materials. 

1.13  Which  of  the  above  activities  do  you  feel  are  most  Important  for  the  long  term  improvement  of 
education,  regardless  of  whether  you  have  checked  the  activity  os  "research."  (Write  the  ap- 
propriate letters  in  the  spaces  below  according  to  their  importance.) 


1i*  2nd  3rd 

NOTE:  In  the  remainder  of  this  questionnaire,  the  term  "research*  will  be  used  to  mean  empirical 
research,  as  distinguished  from  field  services,  library  research,  reviews  of  the  literatuie, 
or  promotional  activities.  The  term  "faculty"  will  be  used  to  designate  all  persons  who  ate 
teaching  graduate  students  in  the  school  or  department  of  education,  either  full-time  or 
part-time. 


mt m 
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II.  ADMINISTRATIVE  CONTROL 

2.1  Does  your  unit  hove  a directing  or  advisory  board,  thaft  is,  opart  from  committees  composed  en 
tirely  of  staff  members  of  the  unit? 

1 □ Ves  2 □ No  (IF  NO:  Skip  to  Question  2.5) 

• • 

If  o directing  or  advisory  board: 

2.2  How  many  of  the  members  ares 

——  University  administrators 
— „ Education  administrators 
— Education  faculty 
— Other  faculty  (outside  education) 

- Director  of  the  research  unit  (i.e.,  yourself) 

— Other  staff  of  the  research  unit 
— Local  or  State  educational  officials 
— - Foundation  officials 
— Other  f olease  specify \ 

Total 

2.3  Who  chooses  new  members? 

□ The  board  itself 

□ University  administration 
[I]  Education  administration 

1 I Education  faculty 

HI  Other  faculty  (outside  education) 

1 I Bureau  committee 

H]  Other  (please  specify)  

2.4  What  are  the  main  responsibilities  of  this  group? 


2.5  What  individual(s)  or  group(s)  determine  research  promotions  and  salaries  of  the  researchers 
associated  with  your  unit? 
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..6  As  director  of  a research  unit,  to  what  administrative  officer  are  you  directly  responsible? 

( Title  of  officer) 

2,7  Is  your  research  unit  affiliated  with  any  particular  department,  program,  or  division  within  the 
school  of  education? 

1 □ No  2 □ Yes  (Which?)  — - 

IP  YESs  In  what  ways  it>  the  research  unit  affiliated  with  this  department,  program,  or  division? 


The  following  questions  refer  to  studies  which  are  conducted  by  staff  members  of  your  unit  as  well  as 
by  professors  outside  the  unit  who  use  its  facilities. 

2.8  In  most  cases,  which  of  the  following  participate  in  the  decision  about  whether  or  not  to  undertake 
a study? 

Participates 

(Check  as  many 
as  apply) 

□ The  individual  who  proposed  the  study 

[3]  The  directing  or  advisory  board  of  the  research  unit 

Cl  A committee  or  council  for  the  entire  faculty  research  program  in  education 

□ A director  or  coordinator  of  the  entire  faculty  research  program  in  education 

□ Th©  dean  or  chairman  of  the  graduate  education  program 

□ Staff.membera  of  the  research  unit 

□ Practitioners  in  school  systems  (local  or  state) 

□ YOURSELF 

□ Others  (who?) 


2.9  Whut  are  the  most  important  considerations  or  criteria  that  come  into  play  when  deciding  whether 
to  undertake  a particular  study?  (Please  be  as  specific  as  possible.) 


SiNfli 
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Z10  How  much  freedom  do  you  have  personally  to  determine  the  research  program  of  your  unit? 

1 □ A great  deal  of  freedom 
lQ  A moderate  amount  of  freedom 

3 D 0**ly  • little  freedom 

4 □ Almost  no  freedom 

2.11  What  specific  circumstances,  if  any,  limit  your  freedom  to  determine  the  unit's  research  program? 


2.12  Amor.g  all  those  on  the  faculty  who  are  doing  research  in  association  with  your  unit,  about  how 
many  have  their  teaching  load  reduced  by  the  following  proportions  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
research? 

Reduction  /Vo. 

1-33%  

34-50%  

51-99%  

100%  (full-time  research)  


2.13  Are  faculty  members  in  the  graduate  program  exempted  from  committee  or  other  administrative 
tasks  to  do  research  in  association  with  your  unit? 

id  Yes  20  No 

IF  YES:  About  how  many  faculty  members  associated  with  your  unit  presently  have  this  kind  of 
exemption? 

No.  of  faculty  members 

2.14  Research  units  in  some  universities  receive  unqualified  support  from  the  administration,  while  in 
others  certain  problems  arise.  Have  you  experienced  any  difficulties  in  gaining  support  for  your 
plans  from  the  administration  of  the  graduate  school  or  department  of  education  in  the  past  three 
years?  If  so,  please  briefly  describe  the  problems.  (Your  remarks  will  be  treated  confidentially.) 
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III.  RESPONSIBILITIES  OP  THE  DIRECTOR 

3.1  Directors  of  research  units  often  perform  a variety  of  roles.  From  the  following  list  of  activities 
please  check  those  in  which  you  are  engaged,  adding  any  other  activities  which  ore  relevant  to 
your  position  as  director. 

• □ Seeking  funds  for  researchers. 

b CD  Collecting  and  disseminating  information  about  financing  of  research, 
e □ Budgeting  for  the  unit  as  a whole, 
d CD  Allocating  outside  funds  for  research. 

• CD  Negotiating  with  or  reporting  to  funding  agencies. 

f CD  Communicating  the  needs  of  the  unit's  research  program  to  the  administration. 

0 CD  Facilitating  communications  among  researchers  associated  with  your  unit, 
h CD  Formulating  the  goals  of  the  unit's  research  program. 

1 CD  Judging  the  adequacy  of  research  proposals  written  by  individuals  associated  with  your  unit. 

I CD  Encouraging  researchers  in  the  university  who  are  not  associated  with  your  unit  to  become 

associated  in  some  way. 

*»  CD  Handling  requests  for  released  time  to  conduct  research. 

• CD  Encouraging  individuals  associated  with  your  unit  to  undertake  research  which  is  of  general 

interest  to  scholars  in  education. 

"CD  Encouraging  individuals  associated  with  your  unit  to  undertake  research  which  is  of  immediate 
help  to  schools. 

n CD  Gaining  the  assistance  of  scholars  in  other  departments  in  the  university  in  planning  or 
executing  research. 

• CD  Providing  facilities  (other  than  funds)  for  researchers. 
p CD  Assisting  staff  members  in  writing  proposals. 

a CD  Assisting  staff  members  with  analytical  problems  which  arise  in  their  research, 
r CD  Providing  opportunities  for  students  to  participate  in  research. 

■ CD  Directing  or  facilitating  service  studies  for  schools  in  the  area. 

• CD  Handling  problems  of  interpersonal  relations  among  staff  members, 
u CD  Conducting  your  own  research. 

v CD  Other  responsibilities: m 

3.2  Approximately  what  proportion  of  your  total  university  work  is  spent  on  all  of  these  activities  taken 

together?  « 


3.3  Among  those  activities  which  you  have  checked  above,  which  do  you  devote  most  time  to?  (Please 
list  no  more  than  three  activities  by  writing  the  appropriate  letters  below.) 


(letters ) 

3.4  In  your  own  opinion,  which  of  the  activities  listed  (in  question  3.1)  should  receive  greater  emphasis 
in  your  unit  - regardless  of  how  much  time  is  presently  devoted  to  them?  (List  as  many  as  you  would 
like  by  writing  the  appropriate  letters.) 


(letters) 
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3.5  Under  which  of  the  following  circumstances,  if  any,  have  you  ever  Intervened  in  a study  which  was 
being  conducted  in  your  unit?  (Check  as  many  as  you  wish) 

□ An  investigator  was  having  difficulty  analyzing  his  data. 

CD  A study  was-  failing  to  meet  its  deadline. 

CD  A project  was  having  budgetary  problems. 

CD  A project  was  having  personnel  problems. 

CD  A sponsor  or  client  was  worried  about  the  progress  of  a study, 

CD  You  passed  on  information  which  seemed  valuable  to  a study. 

CD  Other  circumstances:  (which?)  - 


CD  Practically  never' intervened,  regardless  of  circumstances. 

3.6  Who  is  considered  by  the  administration  to  be  responsible  for  the  successful  completion  of  most 
research  projects  carried  out  in  your  unit? 

1 CD  The  project  members  exclusively,  or 

Project  members  with: 

2 CD  Department  chairmen  4 CD  A research  committee 

3 CD  Dean  or  assistant  dean  5 CD  Yourself 

3.7  On  the  whole,  would  you  say  that  the  duties  associated  with  the  directorship  have  hindered  or 
helped  your  own  research? 

1 CD  Hindered  2 □ Helped  3 CD  There  has  been  no  appreciable  effect  one  way  or  the  other 

If*  EITHER  HINDERED  OR  HEILPED*  In  what  ways  have  your  duties  hindered  or  helped  your  own 
research? 


3.8  There  are  several  groups  whose  opinions  are  important  to  educational  researchers.  In  the  long  run, 
would  you  rather  be  known  and  respected: 

u.  CD  Throughout  the  institution  where  you  work. 

b.  Q Among  scholars  in  your  field  in  different  institutions. 

c.  CD  Among  teachers  or  administrators  in  school  systems. 

3.9  Some  scholars  in  education  seek  mainly  to  achieve  recognition  from  behavioral  scientists  outside 
the  profession,  while  others  are  primarily  concerned  with  being  recognized  by  other  scholars  in  the 
profession.  Please  check  the  group  whose  judgment  is  more  important  to  you  personalty. 


[ | Scholars  outside  of  education 

CD  Scholars  in  education 


E 
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IV.  ACTIVITIES  OP  YOUR  UNIT 

4.1  In  which  of  the  following  areas,  if  any,  is  research  now  being  undertaken  in  your  unit?  And  in  which 
areas  would  you  like  to  see  more  research?  (Double-check  the  boxes  where  you  mainly  have  higher 
education  in  mind.) 


Would  like 

Now 

more 

• 

□ 

□ 

School  finance 

□ 

□ 

Educational  administration  or  organization  (other  than  finance) 

□ 

□ 

Tests  and  measurements 

□ 

□ 

Other  research  methodology 

□ 

□ 

Guidance  and  counseling 

□ 

□ 

Methods  of  instruction 

□ 

□ 

Talent,  creativity  of  students 

□ 

□ 

Special  education 

□ 

□ 

Psychology  of  learning 

□ 

□ 

Child  development 

□ 

□ 

Adolescent  development 

□ 

□ 

School-community  relations 

□ 

□ 

Teacher  personality 

□ 

□ 

Teaching  as  a profession 

□ 

□ 

History  of  education 

□ 

□ 

Comparative  education 

□ 

□ 

Programmed  instruction 

□ 

□ 

Educational  technologies 

□ 

□ 

Philosophy  of  education 

□ 

□ 

Teacher  training  research 

□ 

□ 

Sub-cultural  differences  of  students 

Qlrriculum  research  in: 

□ 

□ 

Mathematics 

□ 

□ 

Natural  sciences 

□ 

□ 

Social  studies 

□ 

□ 

Reading 

□ 

□ 

Foreign  languages 

□ 

□ 

Other  language  arts 

□ 

□ 

Business  and  distributive  education 

□ 

□ 

Physical  education 

□ 

□ 

Other  (what?) 

4.2  Some  units  are  highly  specialized  while  others  try  to  do  research  on  a wide  range  of  topics.  Woul 
you  say  that  your  unit  is  equally  concerned  with  several  areas  or  that  it  is  specialized? 

Equally  concerned  with  several  areas  Q * Specialized  2 

IF  SPECIALIZED:  What  is  your  specialty? 
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4#3  Which  of  the  following  services  are  performed  by  your  unit? 

D Advise  the  education  faculty  on  research  problems 
O Advise  faculty  members  outside  of  education  on  research  problems 

□ Conduct  school  surveys  (financial,  curriculum,  plant,  etc.)  at  the  request  of  local  schools 
HD  Supply  individual  consultants  to  local  schools 

HD  Supply  speakers  for  local  school  conferences  or  workshops 
G Help  schools  implement  new  programs 
HD  Help  schools  evaluate  new  programs 
HD  Handle  job  placement  for  students 

HD  Develop  tests  for  the  use  of  classroom  teachers  in  schools  in  the  state  or  area 
HD  Sell  or  distribute  tests  to  the  schools 

HD  Construct  examinations  or  other  evaluative  instruments  to  be  used  by  members  of  the  uni- 
versity staff 

HD  Publish  a journal,  bulletin,  or  newsletter 
HD  Prepare  bibliographies  on  educational  topics 
HD  Maintain  a reference  library 

□ Train  teachers 


HD  Other  (which?) , 


4.4  IF  FIELD  SERVICES  ARE  PROVIDED  TO  LOCAL  OR  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  (for  example, 
school  surveys,  consu.  ration,  test  scoring  or  administration,  or  workshops  and  courses) 

answer  questions  a-i.  (|p  MOT:  skip  to  question  4.}.) 
o.  How  many  professions  1 staff  members  do  you  expect  will  provide  field  services  this  school  year? 


no. 


b.  How  many  of  those  who  provide  services  olso  conduct  research  in  your  unit? 


no. 


c.  Which  arrangement  do  you  prefer: 

Separate  staffs  for  service  and  research 
The  same  staff  providing  both 
No  particular  preference 


□ . 
□ 2 
□ * 


d.  Is  there  a division(s)  within  your  unit  which  is  principally  concerned  with  the  provision  of 
services  to  school  systems? 

1 □ Yes  2 □ No 


F 


58« 

60i 

62s 

64i 

66i 

68i 

70i 

72* 


1- 4 

2- 4 
3< 

6t 


9i 


lit 


13* 
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4.5  During  the  past  year  did  your  unit  conduct  service  investigations  for  any  of  the  following? 

O  ^e  state  department  of  education. 

D The  dean  of  the  college  of  education  (or  head  of  department  of  education) 

□ Other  university  officials 
I"!  Faculty  committees 

4.6  It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  the  desire  of  school  systems  for  field  services  draws  personnel  and 
resources  away  from  educational  research.  Do  you  consider  this  a problem  in  your  unit?  If  not; 
why  not?  If  so.  how  do  you  think  the  problem  could  be  alleviated? 


4.7  In  the  past  three  years,  has  your  unit  undertaken  joint  investigations  with  any  other  research 
or  service  unit?  If  so,  what  unit(s)? 


4.8  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  how  well  informed  is  the  faculty  in  the  graduate  school  or  depart- 
ment of  education  about  the  activities  and  goals  of  your  research  unit? 

1 □ Well  informed  3 Q Poorly  informed 

2 O Somewhat  informed  4 Q Can't  say 

4.9  Were  there  any  major  activities  of  a research  or  service  nature  which  were  performed  by  the  unit 

at  one  time,  but  which  have  since  been  dropped?  If  so,  what  was  the  activity  and  when  was  it 
dropped? 


«y 


, o 
ERIC 


42- 


V.  TRAINING  OF  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  (If  no  graduate  students  are  associated  with  or  working  in  the 
unit,  skip  to  page  15) 


5.1  Which  of  the  following  statements  is  most  applicable  to  your  unit? 

1 0]  There  is  a training  program,  allowing  students  to  be  moved  from  project  to  project  as 

best  suits  their  abilities  and  needs. 

2 □ Although  there  is  no  training  program,  students  manage  to  get  around  to  various 

projects 

3 □ Students  are  hired  to  do  specific  tasks  and  tend  to  leave  the  unit  as  soon  as  their 

job  is  completed. 


5.2  How  many  research  projects  associated  with  your  unit  have  doctoral  students  in  education  as 
assistants,  using  material  for  dissertations,  etc.? 


no. 


5.3  How  many  doctoral  students  in  education  are  working  with  these  research  projects? 


no. 


5.4  Approximately  what  proportion  does  this  represent  of  all  doctoral  students  in  the  school  or  de- 
partment of  education? 


5.5  Have  you  experienced  any  difficulties  in  getung  qualified  students  to  work  on  projects  in  your 
unit?  If  so,  would  you  briefly  describe  the  problems? 


.6  How  many  doctoral  students  in  the  school  or  department  of  education  are  using  the  data  or 
facilities  of  your  unit  in  preparing  their  doctoral  dissertations? 


no. 


26* 


27; 


29< 


31 1 


33: 


5.7  Are  there  any  doctoral  students  from  outside  of  education  who  are  associated  with  or  working  in  your 
unit  (using  data,  getting  experience,  seeking  advice,  etc.)? 


1 □ No  20  Yes 
From  what  departments?. 


(How  many? 


_> 


35<> 


37- 

38; 


40- 


F 
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5.8  During  this  year  does  the  unit  as  such  offer  seminars  or  courses  in  methods  and  techniques  of 
research  with  or  without  credit?. 

l  □ Seminars  2 □ Courses  3 □ Neither  (IF  NEITHER,  skip  to  question  5.9) 

IF  EITHER  SEMINARS  OR  COURSES: 

o.  Who  attends?  ( Check  as  many  as  apply ) 

D Staff  members  of  the  unit 

i I Non-staff  faculty  in  education 

ED  Non-staff  faculty  outside  education 

I I Students  in  the  unit 

□ Students  outside  the  unit 

CD  Teachers  or  administrators  in  local  schools 

I I Others  (Who?) ' ___ ' 

b.  What  are  the  major  topics  of  these  seminars  or  courses? 


c.  Is  credit  given  toward  either  a degree  or  certification? 

1 □ Degree 

2 CD  Certification 

3 CD  Neither 

d.  What  are  the  university  or  bureau  positions  held  by  those  who  conduct 


courses? 


seminars  or 


5.9  Are  funds  earmarked  for  a training  program  or  for  courses  and  seminars? 

1 Cl  No  2 !Z3  Yes  (How  much  $ 

3 CD  Does  not  apply  to  our  situation 

5.10  IF  THERE  ARE  TRAINING  FUNDS:  How  are  these  funds  used? 


o 
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5.11  Over  the  past  three  years,  approximately  how  many  recipients  of  the  doctorate  who  had  worked 
in  your  unit  entered  the  following  positions  immediately  after  receiving  the  degree? 

Number  of  Doctoral 


Recipients 


tn  school  systems 

Administration 

Teaching 

Guidance  or  counseling 
Research 


Sti 

60« 


In  colleges  or  universities 

Administration 
Admissions  office 
Primarily  teaching 
Primarily  research 
Primarily  field  services 

Research  elsewhere 

State  Department  of  Education 
Other  outside  research  agencies 

All  other  fields  (which?)  


5.12  Approximately  how  many  of  these  doctoral  students  who  worked  in  your  unit  in  the  past  three  years 
remained  in  the  unit  after  graduation? 


62* 

64t 

66t 


no. 


Does  not  apply  to  our  situation  I I 

5.13  Are  there  any  innovations  which  you  would  like  t©  make  in  the  unit's  use  or  training  of  students? 
If  so,  what? 


68t 


70: 


72a 


74t 


5.14  What  problems,  if  any,  have  arisen  in  coordinating  the  training  program  of  your  unit  with  the  pro- 
gram provided  for  graduate  students  in  the  school  or  department  of  education,  and  what  factors 
have  been  responsible  for  any  such  problems? 


76i 


me 


VI.  PROFESSIONAL  PERSONNEL 


6.1  In  the  space  below,  please  sketch  the  actual  table  of  organisation  of  your  unit,  indicating  the 
tale  of  each  position,  staff  and  line  relationships,  and  the  number  of  personnel  in  each  posi. 

tion.  (Include  all  full-  and  part-time  personnel  who  are  either  on  the  staff  or  only  using  the  fa- 
cutties  of  the  unit,) 

EXAMPLE: 


mmeestk* 


iA&hm im 
I 


fc. 


d'lm 


46* 

6.2  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  why  have  faculty  members  who  are  conducting  research  on  topics 
which  are  studied  by  your  unit  remained  unattached  to  the  unit?  (Here  we  are  particularly  inte- 
rested in  the  comparative  advantages  of  outside  versus  bureau  research  as  seen  by  the  faculty.) 


6.3  Some  research  units  have  their  own  staff,  while  others  primarily  provide  facilities  for  non-statf 
faculty  members.  How  many  senior  researchers  (excluding  students)  are  conducting  their  studies 
entirely  within  your  unit  as  staff  members,  and  how  many  are  only  using  the  facilities  of  the  unit 
(such  as  IBM  equipment,  clerical  staff,  consultants,  library,  etc.)? 

a.  Number  of  professional  research  staff  in  the  unit: 

Part-time  Full-time 

b.  Number  of  faculty  members  (non-staff)  whose  research  is  facilitated  by  the  unit: 


no. 

6.4  IF  THE  UNIT  FACILITATES  THE  RESEARCH  OF  BOTH  STAFF  AND  NON-STAFF  PERSONNEL: 
(IF  NOT:  Skip  to  question  6.5) 

a.  What  differences  are  there,  if  any,  between  the  research  activities  of  the  two  groups  of  research- 
ers (staff  and  non-staff)  in  terms  of  quality,  topics,  or  size  of  projects? 


b.  The  following  list  represents  three  types  of  policies  found  in  research  organizations.  Please 
indicate  (1)  the  policy  which  was  followed  during  the  first  year,  (2)  the  policy  which  is 
curren  tly  followed,  and  (3)  the  policy  which  you  personally  prefer.  (Check  more  than  one 
under  each  category  if  necessary) 


Facilitate  the  research  of  faculty  not  on 

First  year 

Currently 

Prefer 

the  staff  of  the  unit. 

Facilitate  the  research  of  individuals  on 

□ t 

□ > 

□ i 

the  staff  of  (he  unit. 

'Pursue  a program  of  research  which  has 
been  formulated  by  the  staff  of  the 

□* 

□ * 

□ * 

unit  as  a whole. 

□ * 

□ 3 

□ 3 

c.  Why  do  you  prefer  the  policy  which  you  have  indicated  above? 


7 


•17* 

6.5  Are  there  any  full-time,  salaried  professional  researchers  in  your  unit  who  do  no  teaching? 

1 G No  2 O Yea  ( Number : ) 

6.6  How  many  projects  are  being  conducted  by  a single  investigator  (excluding  students),  and 
how  many  are  research  teams  composed  of  two  or  more  professional  persons? 

Single  investigators  Research  teams 

no,  no, 

6.7  IF  ANY  RESEARCH  TEAMS:  (IF  NONE,  skip  to  (question  6.8) 

°.  How  many  professional  persons  associated  with  your  unit  are  members  of  research  teams? 


no. 


b.  Thinking  only  of  those  research  teams  which  are  composed  entirely  of  professional  persons  in 
your  own  graduate  school  or  department  of  education,  how  many  teams  associated  with  your 
unit  are  composed  of  personnel  from  — 


No,  of  teams 


Different  academic  fields 

(o.g.,  educational  sociology  or  psychology)  

Different  specialties  in  professional  education 

(e.g.,  guidance,  administration,  elementary  education) 

An  educational  specialty  and  an  academic  field  

6.8  Research  projects  are  organized  in  several  ways.  Which  of  the  following  types  of  research  ef- 
fort would  you  personally  prefer  that  persons  associated  with  your  unit  engage  in,  and  which 
type  would  you  say  is  most  prevalent  in  your  unit  at  the  present  time? 


Most 

prevalent 

Prefer 

Highly  individualized  effort  — each  researcher  pursuing  his 
own  line  of  inquiry  independently. 

□ i 

□ i 

Diversified  team  effort—  two  or  more  members  cooperating 
in  inquiry  related  to  but  concerned  with  different  dimensions 
or  facets  of  the  same  problem. 

□ j 

□ 2 

Consolidated  team  effort  - two  or  more  members  cooperating 
in  inquiry  on  the  same  facet  of  the  same  problem. 

□ 3 

□ 3 

Can't  say 

□ 4 

□ 4 

hMHM mum 


uMawMMMtu 


mAi.i 
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6.9  How  many  of  the  senior  researchers  associated  with  your  unit  this  year  are  members  of  - 

No,  of  individuals 

Another  university?  . 

Another  professional  school  within  your  own 

university?  

An  accdemic  department  within  your,  own  university 

(outside  of  education?)  


6.10  Do  you  ever  experience  any  difficulty  in  inducing  faculty  members  in  education  in  .your  university 
to  undertake  studies  through  your  unit? 

1 HZ3  Yes,  a great  deal  of  difficulty  3 ZD  No,  it  does  not  pose  a problem 

2 □ Yes,  some  difficulty  4 [I]  No  effort  is  made  to  induce  faculty  members 

IF  YES:  What  kinds  of  problems  have  arisen? 


5 2 1 


54* 


6.11  Approximately  what  proportion  of  the  professional  stoff  of  your  unit  in  the  past  three  years  were 
recruited  from  the  following  sources? 


55: 


100% 


Behavioral  science  departments  outside  of 
your  own  university 

Behavioral  science  departments  within  your 
own  university 

Schools  or  departments  of  education  outsido 
your  own  university 


— The  school  or  department  of  education  within 
your  own  university 

. School  systems  (local  0/  state) 


6.12  Cn  the  whole,  which  oroblem  would  you  say  has  been  more  serious  in  recent  years?  (Check  one) 

1 ZD  Obtaining  sufficient  personnel  to  carry  on  the  research  program. 

2 □ Providing  sufficient  opportunities  for  persons  who  wish  to  do  research. 

•3  ZD  Neither  of  these  has  been  a problem. 


S7t 


59t 


6lt 


63t 


65< 


67- 


fjk 


mm 


: H 


F59 
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6.13  Please  designate  two  individuals  associated  with  your  unit  whom  you  consider  to  be  making 
the  most  important  contribution  to  the  unit’s  effectiveness.  Whot  is  their  contribution? 

(If  you  wish  to  preserve  the  anonymity  of  these  individuals,  you  may  designate  them  by  A and  B.) 


.5 


6.14  Without  mentioning  names,  could  you  think  of  two  persons  associated  with  your  unit  with  whom 
you  were  recently  displeased  and  tell  us  briefly  why  you  were  displeased? 


6.15  There  are  several  ways  in  which  research  units  may  involve  faculty  members  from  outside  of 
education.  Which  of  the  following  arrangements,  if  any,  exist  with  (1)  academic  departments,  and 
(2)  other  professional  schools;  and  which  would  you  like  to  see  established? 


Joint  research  appointments. 

Interdisciplinary  committees  or  seminars  which  are 
connected  with  scholarly  issues. 


Now  exist  with: 
A ca.  Prof*  l 

depts*  schools 

□ □ 


Would  like  to  see 
established  with: 


o 

□ 

□ 


Interdisciplinary  conferences. 

Consultation  on  specific  studies. 

Visiting  professors  from  other  universities  for  research.  f*~l 

Joint  research  publications.  [j 

Other  types  of  interchange  (which?): 

— □ 

□ 


D 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


Aca. 
depts. 

□ 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


Pro/*/ 

schools 

□ 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


68c 


70c 


1*4 

2.6 

3t 

6t 


ft 

13* 

17* 

21* 

25* 

28* 

S3* 

37* 
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6.16  In  your  own  university,  is  there  any  research  being  done  outside  the  school  of  education  which 
is  related  to  an  area  of  interest  within  your  unit? 

1 □ Yes  2 □ No  3 □ Can’t  say 

IF  YES:  What  contacts,  if  any,  are  maintained  with  these  investigations  (e.g.,  consultation, 
exchange  of  results,  informal  conversation,  exchange  of  personnel,  etc.)? 


6.17  Are  any  of  the  research  personnel  associated  with  your  unit  teaching  in  (1)  the  academic 

departments  or  (2)  other  professional  schools  in  the  university?  (If  so,  please  give  numbers  below) 

No.  teaching  in: 

Academic  departments 

Other  professional  schools 


6.18  In  general,  how  fruitful  have  interchanges  been  with  the  academic  departments  in  the  university; 

what  problems  have  been  encountered,  if  any;  and  what  directions  would  you  like  future  interchanges 
io  take? 


VII.  FINANCIAL  SUPPORT 

7.1  What  do  you  expect  to  be  your  total  budget  (or  gross  revenues)  this  year,  and  what  was  it 
three  yesrs  ego? 

This  year:  $ — Three  years  ago:  t 


61 
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7.2  Approximately  what  proportion  of  the  budget  is  for  research,  and  what  proportion  is  for  school 
services? 


7.6 


?.7 


Research 


So 


School  services 


% 


7.3  What  proportion  of  your  research  budget  is  "free*  money,  i.e.,  to  be  used  in  any  way  you  see 
fit? 

— % 


7.4 


What  is  the  budget  of  the  smallest  and  of  the  largest  project  being  undertaken  through  your  unit, 
and  what  is  the  average  (mean)  budget  of  all  such  projects? 


Smallest  $. 


Largest  $. 


Average  $. 


7.5 


Over  the  past  three  years,  approximately  what  per  cenl  of  all  plans  for  new  studies  to  be  undertaken 
in  your  unit  originoted  with  the  following: 

/ % 

Staff  members  in  your  unit  

Faculty  in  the  school  or  department  of  education  

Faculty  in  other  departments  in  the  university  _____ 

University  administrators  

School  systems  (local,  state)  

Other  (what? )____ 

100% 

Approximately  what  proportion  of  the  research  projects  in  your  unit  which  are  supported  by  outside 
agencies  received  supplemental  funds  from  the  university  in  the  past  fiscal  year  (i.e.,  university 
contribution)? 

% of  projects  receiving  university  funds 

[I]  Does  not  apply  to  our  situation. 

What  proportion  of  the  total  cost  of  all  such  projects  was  provided  by  the  university  in  the  past 
fiscal  year? 

% of  total  cost 

1 I Does  not  apply  to  our  situation 

About  how  many  research  proposals  originated  by  professional  persons  associated  with  your  unit 
during  the  past  fiscal  year;  and  how  many  of  these  proposals  were  successful  in  obtaining 
financial  support? 

Number  originated: Number  supported: 

Does  not  apply  to  our  situation  [”] 

In  the  past  fiscal  year,  which  of  the  following  possible  sources  financed  proposals  originating  with 
and  done  by  researchers  associated  with  your  unit?  (If  none  originated,  check  here:  f~h 
(Please  estimate  the  percentage  of  funds  from  each  source) 


University  research  funds 

School  or  department  of  education  research  funds 

State  government 

Federal  government 

Foundations 

School  systems  (local,  state) 

Professional  organizations 

Other  (please  specify) — , 


59i 
41 1 


43' 

45i 

49i 

73' 

1- 4 

2- 7 

3' 

4' 

9' 

11' 

13' 

15' 

17' 

19' 


21' 


23i 


25' 

27' 


29' 

31' 

33' 

39' 

37' 

39' 

41' 

43' 
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7.10  Would  you  like  the  percentage  of  funds  from  each  source  to  increase,  decrease,  or  remain  the  same 
in  the  future?  (Check  the  appropriate  boxes  below) 


increase 

Same 

Decrease 

a 

□ 

□ 

University  research  funds 

□ 

\ 

□ 

□ 

School  or  department  of  education  research  funds 

□ \ 

□ 

□ 

State  government 

□ 

□ 

Federal  government 

□ \ 

□ 

□ 

Foundations 

□ \ 

□ 

□ 

School  systems  (local,  state) 

□ \ 

□ 

□ 

Professional  organizations 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Other  ( please  specify) 

j 

2 

3 

7.11  Which  of  the  following  funding  agencies  outside  the  university  supported  research  which  was 
undertaken  through  your  unit  in  the  past  year?  (If  none,  check  here:  !"H) 

CD  The  Cooperative  Research  Program,  U.S.O.E. 

I I National  Defense  Education  Act 

H National  Science  Foundation 

□ National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
n Carnegie  Corporation 

1 I Ford  Foundation 

□ Kellogg  Foundation 

I I Other  (which?)_ =s== 


45< 


47t 


49* 


51  • 


53i 


55« 


57« 


S9t 


7.12  If  your  unit  were  to  receive  about  $200,000  for  facilitating  or  conducting  educational  studies,  or  for 
preparing  researchers,  how  would  you  .like  to  see  these  funds  used? 


1- 4 

2- 8 
3s 
6s 


9s 


.V. . 


mm 


'm»m  tit  i inii  mi  ii  ii 


■*!*■*!  I lHnoisAoiyUMSieimrt^lMStcasii 


^admit  i.Ai>h..^i^^.‘t.|rj;i,  Vii  ‘ "• ' 
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7.J3  Please  describe  any  changes  in  the  research  program  of  your  unit  which  are  planned  for  the  future. 
(In  order  to  project  future  developments  in  the  nation,  we  need  to  learn  about  specific  intentions. 
We  would  therefore  appreciate  your  giving  careful  attention  to  this  question.) 


lit 


7.14  Which  educational  research  units  (bureaus,  centers,  institutes,  lab  schools)  in  the  nation  are  doing 
what  you  consider  to  be  the  most  competent  and  worthwhile  research? 

Name  of  units  Name  of  universities 


VIII.  GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPINIONS  AND  PROBLEMS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 

8.1  There  are  several  issues  pertaining  to  the  graduate  program  in  education  which  are  receiving  attention 

these  days.  Each  of  the  following  statements  takes  a position  on  one  of  these  issues.  Indicate  the 

extent  to  which  you  agree  or  disagree  with  each  statement  by  placing  the  appropriate  number  in  the 
space  provided. 

5:2S&r  JrSSSC. 

° — Elementary  school  teaching  is  a profession,  like  law  or  engineering. 

b — The  findings  of  educational  research  are  generally  of  little  help  to  the  classroom  teacher. 

c — The  Ph.D.  should  be  a research  degree  and  the  Ed.D.  should  be  a professional  degree. 

d ~ I®  f°^UCh  about  t?a<*ing-learning  process  that  the  main  problem  facing 

us  is  how  better  to  disseminate  this  knowledge  so  that  it  is  used  in  the  schools.  8 

“Sed  in  e<toc“  tasaareh  « * behind  those 

' ~ ,he  resul,s  of  *heir  teaching  ,han  wh°  -- 
8 _ The  Ph.D.  generally  has  higher  prestige  than  the  Ed.D. 

“ ~ 0"  ins,n,Ctional  me,ho<Is  ia  **  •"  dassroome. 

i — Schools  or  departments  of  education  generally  have  low  prestige  within  the  universities. 

1 — ?H<?  ^isV°  mak?  a career  of  educational  research  should  receive  most  of  their 

research  training  from  professors  in  the  behavioral  sciences  outside  schools  of  education. 

8.2  Which  three  of  the  issues  touched  on  above  are  most  frequently  discussed  as  problems  of  the 
profession  in  your  school?  (Write  in  the  appropriate  letters  below.) 


1 3: 

16: 

19: 


22: 

24: 

26: 


28: 


30: 


32: 
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8.3  The  following  is  a list  of  factors  that  some  people  claim  have  hindered  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tional research.  If  you  think  any  of  these  has  hindered  educational  research,  place  a check  in  the 
appropriate  box.  (Leave  blank  if  you  think  it  has  not  hindered  research.) 


Major 

hindrance 

Minor 

hindrance 

□ 

□ 

The  quality  of  research  training  provided  in  graduate  schools  or  de- 
partments of  education. 

□ 

□ 

The  quality  of  research  techniques  and  methods  used  in  educational 
research. 

□ 

□ 

Intellectual  ability  of  people  doing  research  in  education. 

□ 

□ 

Amount  of  financial  support  available  for  research. 

□ 

□ 

Kinds  and  amount  of  organizational  provisions  for  research  at  uni- 
versities, school  systems,  etc. 

□ 

□ 

Problems  chosen  for  investigation  by  researchers. 

□ 

□ 

Lack  of  interest  in  educational  research  on  the  part  of  behavioral 
scientists  outside  schools  of  education. 

□ 

□ 

Educational  philosophies  and  ideologies  of  researchers. 

□ 

□ 

Types  of  services  and  studies  desired  by  school  systems. 

□ 

□ 

Needs  and  interests  of  publishing  companies. 

□ 

□ 

Amounts  of  teaching,  administrative,  and  other  non-research  duties 
connected  with  university  jobs  held  by  people  in  education. 

□ 

□ 

Rewards  offered  potential  researchers  to  serve  as  speakers,  editors, 
consultants,  workshop  participants,  etc. 

1 1 

i 

□ 

Low  standards  for  acceptance  of  research  articles  in  journals. 

□ 

□ 

Lack  of  interest  in  research  on  the  part  of  administrators  of  schools 
or  departments  of  education. 

□ 

□ 

Lack  of  recognition  and  rewards  for  research  accomplishment. 

□ 

. □ 

Other  (what?) .... 

IX.  PERSONAL  INFORMATION 

9.1  Your  name: 


9.2  Your  other  university  positions: 

t □ Dean 

2 Q Associate  dean 

3 Assistant  dean 

7 [33  All  other  positions. 


4 Q]  Professor 

5 O Associate  professor 

6 dj  Assistant  professor 


F*5 
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9.3 


What  position  did  you  hold  Wore  becoming  disector  of  the  research  unit? 


9.4 

9.5 


no, 


1 □ Yes  2 □ No 

9.6  IF  YES:  How  many  do  you  supervise  during  the  average  school  year?. 

9.7  Have  you  ever  been  employed  by  a school  system? 

1 □ Yes  2 Q No. 

9.8  IF  YES:  What  position(s)  and  for  how  long: 


no. 


53* 

54* 

36* 

57i 

59- 


60i 


^ *yPet°*  *nst*tut*on  did  you  attei.d  for  most  of  your  undergraduate  education? 
(Check  only  one.) 

1 CD  Two-year  junior  college 

2 EU  Two-  or  three-year  normal  school 

3 ED  Four-year  teachers  college 

4 HD  Teacher  preparation  unit  of  a college 

5 □ Teacher  preparation  unit  of  a university 

, V ' 

$ □ Other  unit  of  a university 
2 CD  Liberal  arts  college  (not  part  of  a university) 

® CD  Other  (please  specify! 


62« 


9.10  Did  you  receive  meet  of  your  graduate  training  in  a school  or  department  of  education,  or  In 
some  other  division  of  the  university? 

1 HU  School  or  department  of  education 

2 □ Other  division  (which?!  _ 


63i 
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1 1- 
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7.11  What  was  your  major  field  of  concentration?. 

9.12  What  degrees  do  you  hold? 


1*4 
9 
3* 
6s 


9.13  Who  was  the  major  advisor  on  your  doctorate  (or  highest  degree  if  not  a doctorate)? 


(Name)  (Position) 

9.14  How  well  do  you  feel  your  graduate  training  prepared  you  as  a professional  researcher? 

1 C]  Very  satisfactorily 

2 CD  Satisfactorily 

3 CZD  Unsatisfactorily 

4 CD  Very  unsatisfactorily 

5 CD  Can’t  say 

9.15  What  was  your  first  job  after  obtaining  your  higjhest  degree? 


11: 


13- 


14* 


9.16  Aside  from  the  work  on  your  dissertation,  what  has  been  the  longest  period  of  time  during  which 
research  was  your  primary  activity? 

1 CD  At  no  time  was  research  my  primary  activity 

2 CD  1 to  6 months 

3 CD  7 to  12  months 

4 CD  13  to  24  months 

5 CD  More  than  24  months 

9.17  research  was  ever  your  primary  activity:  When  was  this  and  what  did  you  do? 


1 5* 


16< 


1 7« 


***** IckJ'mmumm 
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9.18  Have  you  ever  taught  a course  in  the  methods  of  educational  research? 

I □ Yes  2 □ No 

9.19  IF  YES*  What  was  the  couisefs)? 


20  ^Zr^2tt^Ve*  8 reSearCh  *“"*  ftom  "9  0{  «•  following  agencies? 

' □ The  Cooperative  Research  Program,  U.S.O.E. 

2 □ National  Defense  Education  Act 


2 ZD  National  Science  Foundation 

4 ^ National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 

5 —3  Carnegie  Corporation 

6 CD  Ford  Foundation 


2 ZD  Kellogg  Foundation 

Other  organization(s)  supporting  research  (plectse  sepcify) 


9.21  Some  researchers  work  in  groups  or  teams  with  ««« 

individual  research.  Approximately  how  much  of  „ m°re  °}her  reseafchers,  while  others  do 
with  other  researchers?  °f  y0Ur  fe8earch  time  »*ve  you  spent  doing  rese 


*□  All 
2 CD  Most 


2 CD  About  half 


9.22  Do  you  personally  prefer  to  work  with  other 


* CD  Some 
5 CD  None 

researchers,  or  do  you  prefer  to  work 


t CD  Prefer  a team 
2 CD  Prefer  working  on  my  own 
® CD  Don't  care 


on  your  own? 


ipl 
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m H*Ve  y0u  ever  wori<ed  ®"  <•»  interdisciplinary  rekearch  team? 

1 □ Yes  2 □ No 

».24  IP  YES,  What  discipline.,  other  than  your  own,  did  the  other  researcher,  represent? 

9,25  degree?°Please  y°“  PttMi8hed  S,nCe  0b*ain,n8  y°Ut 


9.26  What  is  youf  special  field?. 

9.27  What  is  youf  age?. 


no. 


9.28  Are  you  currently  engaged  in  research? 

I □ Yes  2 □ No 

9.29  IF  YES:  Would  you  briefly  describe  it? 


32< 


33* 


37i 

39* 

41* 

43* 


44* 


9.30  Check  the  professional  magazines  which  you  regularly  read: 


EH  Administrative  Science  Quarterly 
CD  American  Journal  of  Sociology 
p — I American  Psychologist 
EZ3  American  Sociological  Review 

□ Behavioral  Scientist 

EH  Comparative  Education  Review 

□ Educational  and  Psychological  Measurement 

□ The  Education  Digest 

EH  The  Elementary  School  Journal 
Li  The  High  School  Journal 
HD  Harvard  Educational  Review 
HD  Higher  Education 

□ History  of  Education  Quarterly 

□ Journal  of  Abnoimal  and  Social  Psychology 

□ Journal  of  Applied  Psychology 

□ Journal  of  Education 

□ Joumal  of  Educational  Psychology 


CD  Journal  of  Educational  Research 

□ Journal  of  Experimental  Education 
CD  Journal  of  Secondary  Education 

□ Journal  of  Teacher  Education 
CD  NEA  Journal 

ED  NEA  Research  Bulletin 
CD  The  Nation's  Schools 
CD  Phi  Delta  Kappan 
CD  Psychological  Abstracts 
CD  Psychological  Review 

□ Review  off  Educational  Research 
CD  School  Review 

CD  School  and  Society 
CD  Sociology  of  Education 

□ Theory  Into  Practice  (Ohio  State) 

□ Teachers  College  Record 

ED  U.S.  Office  of  Education  Bulletin 


46t 


o 
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CD  Others, 


17- 
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®*3*  hi  which  associations  are  you  most  active? 
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9 32  "rjn,eres,6d  Wf“Id/U  in  - a“«h>«ion  of  directors  of  educational  research 


units? 

Very  interested  t 

Moderately  interested  Q 2 


Not  very  interested  4 

Depends  (on  what?)  5 


51- 


^ ^ ‘ f SUCT“  0f  an  °rgantea,i0"  *— e*  are 

ing.  How  successful  0 ,712^1  * t**  °'  h<W  WeU  the  «8«"»ation  is  do- 

the  uni,  aspires,  and  w’TJSSSSS  witi  other™1  ! ‘a  ,a""’  * ,h*  •”'*  «»  which 
the  country  which  you  know  about?  a'C  units  ln  sc^00*s  °*  education  around 


Highly  successful 
Somewhat  successful 
Somewhat  unsuccessful 
Very  unsuccessful 


In  terms  of 
unit*s  goals 

□ i 

□ 2- 

□ » 

□ 4 


In  comparison 
tilth  others 

□ i 

□ 2 

□ 3 

□ 4 


52. 


(Continue  to  Pane  30) 
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9.34  Do  you  have  any  additional 


« szz  tep*“  “wed  - - — -■* 


A.  Please  send  us  any  materials  which  describe  the  unit’s  research  program, 
the  unit  s publications,  or  a history  of  research  in  your  unit. 


for  example. 


a list  of  • 


B.  Please  enclose  a list  of  your  own  publications,  if  readily  available. 


APPENDIX  g 


The  Index  of  Formal  Authority 
of  Directors  of  Research  Uhlts 

Doea  your  unit  have  a directing  or  advisory  board, 
that  is,  apart  from  committees  composed  entirely 
of  staff  members  of  the  unit? 

— Yes  No 

IP  A DIRECTING  OR  ADVISORY  BOARD: 

How  many  of  the  members  are: 

Bhiversitv  administrators 

.Education  administrators 

Education  faculty 

Other  faculty  (outside  education) 

Director  of  the  research  unit  (i.e.,  yourself) 

Other  staff  of  the  research  unit 

Local  or  State  educational  officials 

__Foundation  officials 
Other  (please  specify) 

Total 

Score 

Does  not  have  a board  2 

Has  a board,  and  dir- 
ector  is  a member ■ l 

Has  a board f but  dir- 
ector is  not  a member  0 


: 


In  most  cases,  which  of  the  following  participate  in  the  decision 
about  whether  or  not  to  undertake  a study? 


i/u'v.  . 5\-' ">•-.  •<jj|,?'i' 

ih;;  r-^''  >'•$>;•;•. 


f 


Index  of  Formal  Authority  (cnnt.) 


The  individual  who  proposed  the  study 
The  directing  or  advisory  board  of  the  research  unit 
A committee  or  council  for  the  entire  faculty 
research  program  in  education 
A director  or  coordinator  of  the  entire  faculty 
research  program  in  education 
The  dean  or  chairman  of  the  graduate  education  program 
Practitioners  in  school  systems  (local  or  state) 

Others  (who?) 


Score 


Director  participates  a 

Director  does  not 

participate  o 

What  individual (s)  or  group (s)  determine  research  promotions  and 
salaries  of  the  researchers  associated  with  your  unit? 


Score 


Director  only 
Director  and  other 


Not  director 


2 

1 

0 


iKdax  of  Formal  Authority  (cont«) 

4.  Who  is  considered  by  the  administration  to  be  responsible  for  the 

successful  completion  of  most  research  projects  carried  out  in 
your  unit? 

Project  members  exclusively,  or 

Project  members  with; 

— Departnent  ohairmen  __  A research  committee 

or  assistant  dea  Yourself 


■ Score 


Director  is  held  responsible  2 
Director  is  not  held 


A 1 

responsible 

0 

Summary  Scores  on 

Index  of  Formal  Authority: 

Summary 

Number  of  - 

Score 

Directors 

Total  scored: 

No  answers 
on  Items: 

Total  directors: 


• 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 


o 

=KLC 


0-4 


Question!  and  Indices  Used  la  Study  of 
Reading  Experts  (Wilder) 

r«e™che£  V°U  ^ y°"r  BradUate  tralnl"B  as  a professional 


Very  well 


Well 


Not  Well 


Poorly 


JourttraSgrd  Preparl“g  for  research. fit  IStaTEn'ESSS 


More  preparation  for  research  than  teaching 
More  preparation  for  college  teaching  than  for  research 
About  equivalent  preparation  for  both 
Can't  say 


How 

you 


many 

take? 


graudate  semesters  of  each  of  the  following 


subjects  did 


Research  design  and  methods 
Statistics 

Bxperimental  psychology 
Testing  and  measurement 
BTC. 


Did  you  ever  work  as  a research  assistant  for  a faculty  member? 


Yes 


No 


Research  Training  I^dex 

a.  Did  you  ever  work  as  a research  assistant  to  a faculty  member? 


Yes  - l 
NO  a 0 


b‘  training's?0 t0rSl  *****  *"  y°Ur  fleld  when  you  ^ceived  your 


V. 


Ifore  for  research  than  teaching  ■ l 
All  else  _ ft 


0-5 

Research  Training  Index  fcont* 

c.  Number  of  graduate  semesters  in  statistics  taken. 

Three  or  more  s 1 
All  else  « o 

d.  Kunbor  of  graduate  semester.  in  reaearch  de.ign  and  nethod8  taken 

Three  or  more  * 1 
All  else  ■ o 


Score  0 « 5 


Current  Research  Index 


0-1  ■ Los  (60%) 
2+  * High  (40%) 


a.  Check  activities  you  are  doing  this  year 


Bmpirical  research  on  reading  - 1 
All  else  - n 


b. 


Are  you  currently 
organization? 


a staff  member  of  a university  research 


Yes  = 1 
No  -=  0 


c.  Are  you  currently  engaged  in  any  research? 

Yes  « 1 
No  ■ 0 


d. 


Approximately  what  percent  of 
following  activities: 


your  time  do  you  devote  to  the 


Own  research,  any  time  ■ l 

no  time  * 0 


e. 


Approximately  what  percent  of 
the  following: 


your  income  comes  from  each  of 


Salary  from  research  bureau  or  project:  any  income  - 1 

no  income  « 0 


Score  0-5 


0-1  « Low  (58%) 
2+  = High  (42%) 


o 
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